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I. 
DR. SHEDD'S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY. 


N the three brief pages of reference to American theology, with 

which Dorner concludes his History of Protestant Théology, that 
eminent author informs us that, so far as he is able to survey it, 
theology on this continent ‘‘ has as yet no connected literary his- 
tory.”’ We are gravely told that ‘‘ the numberless parties’’ existing 
here, mainly engaged in external labors and conflicts, ‘‘ have not as 
yet been able todo much for the advancement of theological sci- 
ence.’ Yet the hope is expressed that by “‘ the introduction of 
English and Scotch, and especially of German theology, now abun- 
dantly taking place, and transporting into the country many elements 
of culture,” theology may hereafter attain among us not merely a 
recognizable existence, but also ‘‘a new and even an independent 
form and combination’’—a form and. combination which somewhere 
in the future, provided these favorable conditions continue, ‘‘ may 
in many respects resemble the theological development of the Church 
in the first centuries.’’ But at present, in the estimate of Dorner, 
‘** America is as yet merely on the threshold of its theological exist- 
ence.”’ 

But what shall be said of a history of Protestant theology written 
within twenty years which makes no mention whatever of that re- 
markable anthropological controversy, involving many of the most 
fundamental principles in evangelical Protestantism, which agitated 
not only New England but the whole country during the latter half 
of the eighteenth and the first decades of the present century—a 
controversy which gave to the Protestant world the treatises of 
Edwards on Original Sin and the Freedom of the Will, and a large 
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body of cognate doctrinal literature, and which may justly be said 
to have decisively affected the cast and tone of subsequent Calvin- 
ism, not merely on this continent but also in insular Europe? What 
shall be our estimate of such a history, which passes by with two 
or thtee scant sentences the great Christological controversy with 
which this century began, especially in New England—a controversy 
in which were exhibited both scholarly learning and theologic quality 
of a high order, and which both in itself and for its influence de- 
serves to be ranked as one of the most important among the battles 
of orthodoxy with the Socinian heresy since the age of Servetus ? 
Why does not the learned historian, in discoursing on the theology 
of the eighteenth century, once name him, the chief figure in those 
earlier anthropologic debates, whom Robert Hall, with a pardonable 
exaggeration, styled the greatest among the sonsof men? And why 
does he make no mention of West or Smalley, of Bellamy or Em- 
mons and their compeers, or of the large series of Bodies of Divinity 
originating in New England alone, and stretching from Willard and 
Hopkins and Dwight down to Woods and Pond, to Tyler and 
Taylor? And on what ground, looking in this quarter only, could 
we endorse his sweeping declaration that America is as yet only on 
the threshold of its theological existence ? 

So far as the Presbyterian Church ‘is concerned, there were extant 
at the time when this H7story was written (1870), the Lectures on 
Divinity by John Witherspoon (1802), the systematic Lectures on 
the Shorter Catechism by Ashbel Green (1841), the Theological 
Lectures of that calm and clear thinker, James Richards (1846), the 
Views of Theology by Lyman Beecher (1853), the two large volumes 
of Breckinridge on the Knowledge of God (1859), the Outlines of 
A. A. Hodge (1860), and his Commentary on the Confession of Faith 
(1869)—to say nothing of many special treatises and discussions in 
various forms. But since that date, and without very special help 
from German sources, this list has been greatly enlarged in both 
amount and quality. The Theological Lectures of Beard, the 


* revered Nestor of the Cumberland Church, and those of the gifted 


Thornwell of the Southern Church (1871) ; the Systematic Theology 
of Charles Hodge, and the two doctrinal treatises by Hickok, con- 
densed from his theological instructions (1872), the compendium of 
Christian Theology for the People by Willis Lord (1875), the Syste- 
matic and Polemic Theology of Dabney (1878), the System of Chris- 
tian Theology collected from the manuscripts of the lamented pro- 
fessor, Henry Boynton Smith (1884), the enlarged Outlines of Archi- 
bald Alexander Hodge (1878), and his admirable Lectures on Theo- 
logical Themes, his last earthly service to the Church, published in 
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1887——do not these constitute a somewhat remarkable series of doc- 
trinal productions, issuing from a single denominational source 
within so brief a period, in an age which has been pronounced hope- 
lessly untheological, and in a country where, prior to the last twenty 
years, no men or parties had been able, according to Dorner, to do 
anything worth mentioning for theological science? May it not be 
questioned whether any section of British Presbyterianism, or even 
of continental Presbyterianism, can furnish a list of doctrinal treatises 
at once so extensive and so valuable, produced during the same 
space of time ? 

To this list there is now to be added the Dogmatic Theology of 
Dr. Shedd, the matured product of a lifetime devoted assiduously to 
the study of the great themes of religion. Aside from this crowning 
work, the author has justly earned high eminence among us as an 
able historian in the department of sacred doctrine, as a faithful ex- 
positor of the Scriptures, as a skilful teacher of practical theology 
and the art of sermonizing, and also as a thorough and effective 
preacher of the Word. But in these volumes he has given to the 
Presbyterian Church a still larger contribution, and at the same time 
has rendered to American theology in general a service of the highest 
type and value. Terminating in this consummate product a pro- 
longed period of rare philosophic and theologic productiveness, he 
may now fitly take his place, as he rests from his labor, in that long 
line of able and devout theologians already named, whom American 
Presbyterianism does well to hold in lasting remembrance. 

In attempting to present an intelligent estimate of such a treatise 
as this, and especially of the particular system and type of theology so 
effectively expressed in it, the writer is deeply conscious of the 
special liabilities involved in the task which, by request, he has under- 
taken. A critic of such a system may fail through various causes : 
want of knowledge may hinder, different training may disable, super- 
ficial apprehension may mislead, lack of appreciation may beguile, 
prejudice may pervert, even friendship old and warm may disqualify. 
But facing such exposures as best he may, and moved mainly by the 
deepest interest in the great themes here discussed, the writer grate- 
fully accepts the opportunity to pay an honest tribute to what, after 
careful examination, he regards as one of the most valuable theologi- 
cal treatises produced on American soil. Its style, though less 
elaborate and sparkling than that of the author in some of his other 
productions, is always clear and full, with an occasional phrase or 
aphorism or flash of imagery that instantly arrests and charms the 
mind of the reader. Its method, though varying from that of many 
other theological treatises, is one which amply justifies itself as it is 
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gradually revealed in the discussion ; and the movement from first 
to last is eminently vigorous, direct, commanding. Viewed in such 
respects, the Dogmatic Theology will legitimately take high position 
in the front rank of American treatises in this department, if, in- 


deed, it may not be counted among the ablest theological products 
of the age. . 


Every reader of the Dogmatic Theology will be impressed at the 
outset by the abundant traces of extensive study of theological 
authorities, and by the patient and thorough effort to investigate 
every topic discussed, in the light reflected upon it from antecedent 
thought. Hardly any contemporary treatise can be named which 
brings us into direct contact with such a wide variety of authoritative 
testimonies, ancient, medieval, modern—pagan and skeptical as 
well as Christian. But it is noticeable also that, while the author 
ranges widely in all quarters for confirmatory illustration and evi- 
dence, he follows closely the preference indicated in his Preface by 
the remark that ‘‘some minds in the former ages of Christianity 
were called by Providence to do a work that will never be outgrown 
by the Christian Church—men who thought more deeply and came 
nearer to the centre of the truth on some subjects than any modern 
minds.’’ Led by this preference, he appeals more constantly than 
any American writer outside of Anglicanism to the Fathers of the 
first four centuries—to Tertullian and Justin Martyr, Irenzeus and 
Clement of Alexandria and their compeers, and especially to Atha- 
nasius and Augustine —for support in his exposition of those primary 
sections of doctrine, such as the Trinity and the person of Christ and 
the depravity of mankind, with which the early Church was especially 
concerned. In his argument for the divine existence, his exposition 
of the nature of the atonement, and some other discussions, he draws 
large confirmation from the scholastics and eminently from that great 
evangelical teacher of the twelfth century, Anselm of Canterbury. 
Thomas Aquinas, still the chief authority in the Roman Catholic 
communion, is repeatedly summoned into court to bear his testi- 
mony to the nature of the divine attributes, of moral law and moral 
freedom, and of the plan of redemption. To Luther and Calvin and 
other leaders of the Reformation, and to the continental divines of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and eminently to Turretin, 
the author turns again and again, as to familiar friends and counsel- 
lors, in his exposition of those great truths of grace around which the 
prolonged battle of Protestantism was waged. But it is with the 
older English divines of the seventeenth century (Hooker, Ussher, 
Charnock, Cudworth, Pearson, Leighton, and eminently Owen and 
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Howe), and with their compeers in the eighteenth century (Butler, 
Warburton, Burnet, and others), that he finds himself in strongest, 
most constant sympathy as exponents of that theology which he has 
set himself to explain and defend. He chooses, as he admits, to 
** follow the older Calvinism rather than the later’’ at several impor- 
tant points where the later Calvinism, under the influence of the con- 
ception of the Covenants and of other causes, has diverged from the 
current teaching of these venerated English authorities. He goes - 
so far as to aver that confinement to more modern opinions is tend- 
ing to thinness and weakness in our theology, and claims, with an 
earnestness fully justified by the fact, that ‘‘if his treatise has any 
merits, they are due very much to daily and nightly communion 
with that noble army of theologians which is composed of the élite 
of the Fathers, of the schoolmen, of the reformers, and of the seven- 
teenth-century divines of England and the continent.’’ 

An opinion so earnestly expressed by one so competent to testify 
after close familiarity with these high authorities, should be chal- 
lenged with caution. And yet it cannot fail to be clear to so accom- 
plished a historian that Christian theology did not culminate and 
terminate with the Fathers, with the Schoolmen, with Luther and 
Calvin and their continental associates and disciples, or even with 
those English divines whose profound thought and study have con- 
tributed so much, as all admit, not only to the theologic formulation 
of Protestantism, but to the enlightenment and guidance of Chris- 
tian thinkers and schools of Christian thought in all subsequent 
times. Dr. Shedd indeed recognizes with just reference the helpful 
contributions made by Jonathan Edwards to that older Calvinistic 
theology at points where it greatly needed essential modification. 
But he hardly gives to Smalley and Hopkins and the younger Ed- 
wards and Emmons and Dwight, among the disciples of the great 
theologian of Stockbridge, any such prominence as he seems to 
attach to many continental theologians of the older type whom 
’ others would regard as of relatively slight importance. Aside from 
Charles Hodge, he grants but scant recognition to those Presbyterian 
thinkers of various schools who in the aggregate seem to others to 
have rendered no slight service to the existing faith of Christendom 
cy their mollifying interpretations of the older Calvinism. Nor does 
he find among living theologians abroad much higher authority than 
he discovers on our own continent ; the living teachers of Scotland, 
of England, and even of Germany, with the exception of Miiller and 
Dorner, are but infrequently called into court as expert witnesses to 
the doctrines expounded in his treatise. This may indeed be 
because those older authorities on whom he relies so habitually have 
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exhausted the subjects discussed, or because more modern thinking 
has tended in fact, as he suspects, to induce thinness and weakness 
in theologic exposition. An alternative possibility suggests itself in 
the fair query whether the Calvinism of this century, and especially 
the Calvinism of this continent, may not have passed so far beyond 
the dicta and formulz of those earlier ages, that it cannot be made 
to furnish support or confirmation to that more antique phase of 
. Calvinistic belief to which the author so earnestly adheres. 


Another marked characteristic of the Dogmatic Theology may be 
seen in the continuous support of the views advanced by the author- 
ity of the Scriptures and of the Christian creeds, especially those 
which were born of the Reformation. This is a natural outgrowth 
from the views of revelation and inspiration, and of the authentic 
and canonical quality of the sacred books, presented in the general 
section on Bibliology. The distinction between unwritten revelation 
and a revelation written, so often neglected in like discussions, is 
here strongly urged, and the proper conception of that revelation 
which we have in the Bible is carefully and well defined. Unwritten 
revelation is simply that knowledge of divine things which, though 
originally derived from God, has become corrupted and perverted 
through human sin ; the written revelation is that knowledge, direct 
and infallible, which holy men of old, being moved thereto by the 
Holy Ghost, have communicated to mankind. The definition of in- 
spiration as an influence of the Holy Spirit upon a human person, 
whereby he is infallibly moved and guided in all his statements while 
under this influence, is sound and safe. In conjunction with such 
determining divine influence, the author recognizes justly the human 
element which makes its appearance more or less distinctly in all in- 
spired products. ‘‘ An inspired man in perceiving and conveying 
truth employs his own human mind, his own native language, the 
common figures of speech, and exhibits his own individual pecu- 
liarities ; but without misconception and error upon the sudject of 
which he treats, because his human mind is actuated and guided by 
the divine Mind.’’ Yet this human element, though always present, 
never so affects the statements made that they become fallible, as 
other human writings are ; inspiration secures inerrancy ; the voice 
of the Scriptures is after all, and supremely, the voice of God.* 





* The biblical and philosophic supports of this position are in the main admirably 
stated ; they are at least conclusive against those looser theories, considerably current 
among us, which in a general way ascribe to the Bible ‘“‘ a unique character and a para- 
mount authority’? among books, but which are always shifting from one explanation 
to another, and- always unable to say wherein the uniqueness or the authority lies, and 
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Since the proofs of inspiration, which must rest mainly on the 
testimony of the Revelation itself, cannot be brought into service 
before the fundamental facts of authenticity and credibility and can- 
onicity have been established by natural evidence, it is a pertinent 
question whether the order of the discussion here might not with 
advantage have been reversed, and inspiration presented at the close 
of the Bibliology as a fact demonstrated on fair historic grounds. 
The chapters on authenticity and canonicity are more brief than 
might be desired; that on credibility, presenting the vital argu- 
ments from the excellence of the doctrines taught in the Bible, 
from the known character of Christ, from the facts of miracle, and 
from the recorded effects of Christianity, deserves particular study ; 
it is not often that this demonstration is so well presented in so 
brief a space. It is noticeable also that Dr. Shedd lays special 
stress on the objective and historic witnesses to such credibility, in 
contrast with the more subjective test suggested, indeed, by the 
Westminster Confession (I., v.), but somewhat inconsiderately and 
sweepingly urged in our day under the general and illusive phrase, 
the religious consciousness. d 

Holding this high view of the Bible as a veritable revelation from 
God to man, the author appeals constantly to it for the final sup- 
port and confirmation of his teachings. Nor are the texts quoted 
by him those traditional ones which appeared first in the theologies 
and the formularies of the Reformation, and which have been handed 
down from theologian to theologian reverentially without variation, 
as if the past two centuries had made no contribution whatever to 
intelligent exegesis. Dr. Shedd has faithfully examined such quo- 
tations for himself, and has given us the results of his own indepen- 
dent investigation, under all the light which more modern study of 
the Divine Word is supplying. Indeed, this scholarly examination 
and use of the Bible as the one great and sufficient witness to any 
doctrine, will be regarded, even by those who differ widely from him 
in respect to the meaning of particular passages (as the 7uapror in 
Rom. v. 12), as one among the best services which he has rendered 
in these volumes to the theologizing of our times. For is not such 
scholarly and faithful scripturalizing of current dogma the one thing 





which are much more skilful in assaulting other positions than in describing their own. 
A critic who tells us that there is a true doctrine of inspiration, and that this doctrine is 
deducible from Scripture, and yet rejects all formal infallibility of record, questions the 
unity of the Bible, opposes every claim to inerrancy, advocates vague speculations about 
construction and reconstruction, and falls back on an indefinable notion about “‘ the essen- 
tial content of divine revelation,’’ whatever that may be, is certainly neither a dangerous 
opponent nor a helpful counsellor. 
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specially needful to transmute such dogma into power, and to re- 
lease our preaching from technical trammels and give it commanding 
efficiency with men? 

His appeal to the creeds is of like character. Familiar with the 
various symbols, both ancient and more recent, he has made admi- 
rable use of them in sustaining his own positions at many points. 
The thorough examination even of a single confession like that of 
Augsburg or of Westminster, is worth as much to any intelligent 
student as the reading of twenty Bodies of Divinity ; and he who 
has become familiar with comparative symbolism by placing the 
great creeds of the Church side by side according to their historic 
place and quality, and deriving from them what they combine to 
teach him, has by such a process become himself a theologian far 
above the control of any single Church teacher, however authorita- 
tive. Dr. Shedd makes special use, again and again, of the major 
creeds of Protestantism, and especially of the Presbyterian Symbols, 
to which he makes no less than sixty distinct references. How far 
he really has these symbols with him is a question which each stu- 
dent of his system must examine for himself. An interesting in- 
stance of such opportunity may be found in the matter of the trans- 
mission of sinfulness from Adam to his posterity. Do the symbols 
teach, as the author, with considerable evidence on his side, claims, 
that we were truly in Adam seminally and by nature, so that we 
sinned when he sinned, and fell into guilt and condemnation when 
he fell? Ordo they teach, as Dr. Hodge for the most part affirms 
(Theol., II., p. 197), that we were in him representatively or legally 
rather than seminally, and became participants in his guilt and con- 
demnation on the ground of this legal relationship which God had 
in sovereignty established between him and us? Or do they teach, 
as Dr. H. B. Smith argues (Theol., p. 283), that our guilt lies not in 
the specific act of Adam directly imputed to us, and made either 
naturally or federally our act, but rather comes in through our pos- 
session of that corrupted nature which is the consequent of that 
primal offence, and which in every man stands back of his particular 
sins, and is seen to be their culpable source and cause? More than 
any of his predecessors among American theologians does Dr. Shedd 
brirg us face to face with such confessional questions and summon 
us as Christian scholars to the high task of their solution. ; 


A third admirable characteristic of the Dogmatic Theology ap- 
pears in the continuous and careful effort to secure a solid basis in 
reason and the nature of things, as well as in external authorities, 
for the several doctrines advanced. The author sympathizes fully 
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with those terse and pregnant sentences of Hooker: ‘‘ Theology, 
what is it but the science of things divine? And what science can 
be attained unto without the help of natural discourse and reason ?”’ 
It is doubtful whether we have ever had in this country since Ed- 
wards a theological writer in whom this philosophic bent is so 
strongly developed. One happy illustration of this may be seen in 
the manner in which Dr. Shedd (I., 35 seg.) states and defends the 
unusual position that a higher degree of certainty, even of absolute 
scientific certainty, may be secured in theology than is attainable in 
what are called the exact or the natural sciences. After showing 
that from the nature of the case physical science affords none but rela- 
tive knowledge, that the judgments of the senses are necessarily 
relative and variable, that the inferences from sensible phenomena 
must also be variable and uncertain, he goes on to show by contrast 
that the ideas of God and of the soul, of free will and immortality, 
of right and wrong, are in themselves absolute ; and therefore that 
all science founded on these ideas must partake of the same abso- 
luteness. He consequently holds that theology is a positive science 
in a sense and degree that cannot be affirmed of any natural sci- 
ence ; and especially where the, contributing element of intelligent 
faith is introduced to corroborate the certainty secured through 
abstract speculation. In opposition to the narrow conception of 
Mansel and others, that theology is at best a relative and largely 
negative science, he thus claims for it the greatest measure of posi- 
tiveness and of certainty that can be secured in any field of knowl- 
edge by the limited powers of man. It isa striking illustration of 
the philosophic genius of Calvin, that three centuries ago he advo- 
cated exactly this position: asserting that the human mind, espe- 
cially when thus aided by reasonable faith, can attain a certain and 
steady knowledge concerning spiritual things—a knowledge which is 
more broad, more sure, than can be gained in any other sphere, 
through the exercise of natural capacity merely. 

As a specimen of skilful and forceful reasoning’ in the highest 
plane of speculative theology, it would be hard to find anything 
finer than the presentation (I., 222 seg.) of the ontological argument 
for the divine existence. The author does little more than state, 
though he states effectively, the other varieties of argument on this 
vital point, current under the terms, cosmological, teleological, moral, 
and historical. The two latter, though just now assuming special 
prominence among the recognized proofs in the case, he passes by 
with the briefest mention, perhaps for the reason that they, as well 
as the two older forms of external proof, have been so fully and re- 
peatedly discussed by antecedent writers. It is on the ontological 
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argument, derived from the nature and qualities of the idea of God 
and from the peculiar place which that idea takes and holds in the 
human mind, that his interest evidently centres. On this point he 
is unsurpassed, if, indeed, he has been equaled by any previous ad- 
vocate of this position. Those who are familiar with the admirable 
acceunt of the development and the various phases of this argu- 
ment, given in his History of Christian Doctrine, will hardly refuse 
to acquiesce in the statement that no writer on the subject, from 
Augustine and Anselm down to Descartes and Samuel Clarke, has 
ever cast the argument into a more interesting, a more subtle, a 
more commanding form. The author indeed admits that all onto- 
logical reasoning is commonly regarded, as by Kant and Coleridge, 
as involving a sophistical inference from an admitted necessity in 
thought to an objective necessity in fact. But he seeks to bridge 
this chasm by showing that the idea of God is one so unique among 
human ideas, one so intuitively received, and so solitary and sublime 
in its imperial demand upon our belief, and one so indispensable to 
all further thinking on religious themes, that we cannot rationally 
refuse to admit the inference that a Being corresponding to such an 
idea actually exists. The case has never been, nor is it easy to see 
how it ever can be, more skilfully stated. And an opponent might 
freely admit, as indeed few thoughtful minds would be prepared to 
deny, that the existence and place and influence of such an idea in 
the human mind do furnish a direct and powerful presumption in 
favor of the great fact which it is adduced to sustain. Yet is it not 
hard for most minds to see that there is in the argument anything 
more than a presumption? Will men trust themselves to so tremu- 
lous a cord in traversing the wide chasm between the necessity in 
thought and that necessity in fact, which the soul instinctively de- 
mands, and which it is the aim of the great objective arguments to 
supply ? 

Other illustrations of the same high type of reasoning might be 
named ; one of the most noticeabie appears in what is fitly styled the 
Rational Argument on the subject of hell, with which the 7heology 
closes. In the last resort, the question whether there is a separate 
world or universe for incorrigibly sinful souls, like most other ques- 
tions in eschatology, must be answered decisively from the inspired 
Word alone. If we are compelled to turn to Scripture for our final 
evidence that there is for man a life beyond the present, a fortiori 
must we go to the same unerring source for information in regard to 
the special elements and characteristics of that life, and particularly 
for all solid assurance respecting the relations of our character in this 
world to that eternal state. Yet Bishop Butler has rendered noble 
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service to the Christian doctrine on the subject by showing how thor- 
oughly the revealed facts of buture reward and future retribution on 
the basis of character are grounded in the nature of law, of moral 
government, of eternal righteousness. Jackson, in his suggestive 
treatise on the Doctrine of Retribution, has in a similar way defended 
the scriptural view by proving that retribution is in fact a doctrine 
of natural theology, which the Bible indeed affirms, but affirms on 
grounds that are found more primarily in the deepest reason and 
nature of things. 

Dr. Shedd takes up the problem in a similar way, first carefully 
defining the nature of guilt as distinct from misfortune, and of pun- 
ishment as distinct from either chastisement or calamity, and then 
showing on rational grounds that God as a moral Ruler must punish 
guilt so long as guilt lasts, even forevermore. He maintains that 
the dogma of endless punishment is reasonable, because the human 
conscience justifies it, because the endlessness and the infinite evil 
of sin demand it, and because the sinful soul itself, as the history of 
human morals indicates, is forced to accept it as just. These rea- 
sonings are certainly above rational challenge, and the clearness and 
calmness, as well as religious boldness, with which they are pre- 
sented, so much at variance with the sentimentalism of the times, 
will commend them to thoughtful minds everywhere. It is doubt- 
ful whether the author has rendered a more important service to 
Christian theology at any other point than in this philosophic 
demonstration of the necessary existence of that world of the lost, 
which we term, hell. 

There is, indeed, some room for the query whether this strong 
speculative bent has not in some instances been allowed excessive 
play. For example, there is little doubt in orthodox minds that 
the conception of a Trinity internal and eternal is needful as a sup- 
port to the more obvious doctrine of an external Trinity, against 
Sabellianism and other kindred errors. There is just as little ques- 
tion as to the profound reality conveyed by the two biblical terms, 
begetting and proceeding; when applied to the advent and mission 
of the Son and of the Spirit respectively, But can we go back of 
these historic disclosures into the interior constitution of the God- 
head (I., 290 seg.) and discern there two primal processes going on 
within the divine nature eternally correlative to those described in 
act as begetting and procession, and themselves definable by such 
speculative terms as generation and spiration? For the latter proc- 
ess, as distinct from the chronologic proceeding, what testimony of 
Scripture can be adduced? And for the former, are we not obliged 
to rest on an uncertain interpretation of two or three passages, which 
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after all may teach nothing more than is implied in the chronologic 
phrase, begetting? Of a double proeess going on within the un- 
fathomable recesses of the Deity—a process not personal, but one of 
essence—by which the Son is eternally generated by the Father, and 
from which the Spirit issues through the eternal spiration of the 
Father and the Son, we assuredly can know nothing by mere specu- 
lation, however interesting or profound such speculation may be. 
It is possible that this conception is sustained by some rather sweep- 
ing phrases in the Nicene Creed, but any one who holds that there 
are three internal and eternal persons or modes of existence in the 
Godhead, may be pardoned if he pauses with the revealed fact, and 
attempts no such explication. Is there not a point, as the history of 
theology has too often shown, where speculations of this class react 
disastrously upon the very facts which they are intended to illus- 
trate or sustain ? 


Besides the three characteristics already named, it is a pleasure to 
refer in brief to other features of the Dogmatic Theology which add 
greatly to its interest and value. One of these appears in the care- 
ful, faithful, exhaustive analysis and exposition of the several topics 
discussed, as in the admirable chapters on the Nature of God, on the 


Divine Attributes, and on the Trinity in the first volume, and those 
on the Personality and the Impeccability of Christ in the second. 
It is not needful that one should accept the teaching of the author 
on any of these subjects in order to appreciate the great excellence 
of his treatment. The careful student of these chapters will hardly 
fail to discern in them that close and critical use and definition of 
terms, that patient gathering of material, that skilful grouping of 
evidence and argument, that deductive and inferential expansion of 
doctrine, that logical sweep and conclusiveness in statement, which 
belong to our most elevated conceptions of theology as a science, 
and which are exhibited, for the most part, only by minds of the 
highest order. 

Whatever topic the author essays to discuss, he grasps with vigor 
and treats with a thoroughness and a fidelity which deserve cordial 
recognition. Nor does he ever, on any ground, ignore or turn aside 
from any of those deeper, more fundamental problems with which 
the Christian theologian must concern himself ; the more difficult or 
obscure the doctrine, the more certain is he to address himself with 
special zest and power to its solution. For every such task he girds - 
himself as an athlete for the race—as a gladiator for the contest. So 
strenuously is his gaze fixed upon these fundamental issues that he 
is prone, in some directions at least, to neglect too much relatively, 
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and to discuss too slightly those aspects of divine truth, more simple 
and more practical, in which the thought of the Church is especially 
interested and unified. But on those great fields where evangelical 
theologians of various schools have met so often in speculative battle, 
it is his delight to be and to maintain against all comers his cherished 
beliefs. Here we realize that we are in the presence of one who has 
convictions and knows just what they are, who can give solid reasons 
for the faith which is in him, and who takes a knightly delight in 
defending that faith against all assailants. Irenic in disposition, and 
made still more irenic by his familiarity historically with Christian 
men of all types of belief and schools of thought, he still pushes his 
own argument like a battering ram relentlessly against every opposite 
opinion—always seeking, if he does not always gain, victorious en- 
trance into the very citadel of antagonistic belief. Here and there 
a trace of sarcasm, occasionally a dogmatic positiveness almost im- 
perious, betray themselves ; but nowhere do we discover any of 
those airy assumptions of supremacy, those sweeping claims of corrob- 
oration by the common verdict of Protestantism, those derisive 
references to opponents as insincere or heretical, which have so 
much blemished some other systems of theology. The gentle spirit 
of the Preface runs almost without a ripple through the whole. 
Perhaps the most striking instanée of this blending of positiveness 
and gentleness may be seen in the manner in which Dr. Shedd pre- 
sents and defends his theory of original sin. Realizing as he must 
that there are very few among living Calvinists, and especially 
among American Calvinists, who would accept his explanation of 
the catechetic statement that we sinned in Adam and fell with him 
in the first transgression, he still not only defends his view by the 
most cogent arguments at his command, but also pfoceeds to show 
how inadequate and invalid all other interpretations are, as if he 
would at least bring all opposing belief into hopeless confusion. 
Holding to traducianism on other grounds as against the more com- 
mon opinion that each soul is directly created by God, he defends it 
especially because it furnishes the best basis for his theory of realis- 
tic imputation. That theory, with all its painful implications, he 
resolutely sets over against the dogma of a federal rather than a 
naturalistic headship, as the only possible foundation for the propo- 
sition that the guilt of the first transgression rests immediately on 
every soul that is born into the world. He boldly asserts (II., 29) 
that man exists first as a race or species, and in this mode of exist- 
ence commits a single and common sin, for which sin each individ- 
ualized member of the race becomes personally responsible, the 
total guilt of this first sin being charged upon each sinner. To the 
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theory of federal imputation, as held by Turretin and by Hodge, 
he strongly objects that such an imputation is merely an arbitrary 
act of sovereignty, not a righteous, judicial act, carrying in it an in- 
trinsic morality and justice. ‘*‘ To make the eternal damnation of a 
soul depend, he says (II., 36), on vicarious siti contradicts the pro- 
found convictions of the human conscience.’’ Nor does he regard 
the theory of mediate imputation with any larger degree of allow- 
ance, because in his judgment (II., 193) it creates greater difficulties 
than it relieves. Against all Arminian or Pelagian explanations he 
is still more resolutely arrayed ; with these he admits no compro- 
mise whatever. Apparently aware that his own view has been sup- 
planted largely in Calvinistic circles, he still affirms and defends it 
with an uncompromising purpose, as if the very doctrine of salvation 
rested upon it. And yet this is done in utmost calmness and with 
a considerateness of language and a fairness of discussion which 
disarm criticism, and almost incline one to believe what on sober 
reflection it becomes increasingly difficult to see how any one can 
believe. Had all theologians cherished his fine spirit, and so care- 
fully respected the opinions and the good name of those from whom 
they differed, the world would never have learned to scoff at what 
Melanchthon once plaintively styled the rabies theologorum. 


The question has been raised whether the Dogmatic Theology 
contains what may be described technically as a theological system. 
Dr. Shedd himself in his Introduction has shown very clearly what 
theology is as a science of God, of man, and of the relations between 
God and man; and also what a true system of theology is as an 
exhibition, under some cardinal law or principle of arrangement, and 
in logical order and connection, of the essential truths embodied in 
that science. The rule of Schleiermacher that a true system of 
theology should exclude all heretical matter and include all ecclesi- 
astical matter, is here practically broadened so as to comprehend 
within the system all that is fundamental in Christianity, and all 
this set in such proper order and relations as to present to the view 
one composite, concrete, symmetrical whole. In constructing such 
a system the author would group all available material under four 
heads : the trinity, the apostasy, the incarnation, the redemption ; 
and then so bind these fundamental verities together as to make of 
them one body of divinity, animated by a single dominating prin- 
ciple. Following this general conception, he has not aimed to pro- 
duce a mere compendium or epitome of theology in outline, with 
orderly recognition of each and every element and with an exhaus- 
tive synopsis or summary of all that might properly be gathered into 
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such a compilation. His evident purpose has rather been to lay 
hold of the great central matters in such a system, and to spend his 
strength on these, even at the risk of omitting less important 
material. 

This peculiarity may provoke criticism on the double ground that 
too much is omitted altogether, and that what is presented is not al- 
ways set before us in fair and full proportions, like the parts and mem- 
bers of a Grecian temple. Insome respects it is to be regretted that 
topics of great moment in a complete theological system are only 
named or suggested ; such, for example, as the law of God, moral 
government, the kingship of Christ, the Church and kingdom of God 
on earth, the millennial era. Other topics, to which considerable 
space is assigned in similar treatises, such as providence, miracles, 
prayer, faith and repentance, perseverance, the judgment particular 
and final, heaven as a state, are but very slightly discussed. The 
prolegomena to Christian theology are brought in for the most part 
incidentally, rather than formally, in connection chiefly with the 
unfolding of some positive doctrine, such as creation or the human 
will. It is also true that while some portions of theology are thus 
omitted or casually noticed, others receive what seems like a dispro- 
portionate and excessive treatment. The ten long and strong chap- 
ters on the trinity, the divine attributes, the decrees, creation, the 
creation of man, original sin, the atonement, the intermediate state, 
and hell, occupy considerably more space than the twenty-nine 
chapters on other branches of the general subject, and in fact engross 
mainly, if not entirely, the attention and interest of the reader. 

Two practical considerations undoubtedly determined just such a 
theologic construction as is here presented. One of these appears 
at a glance in the relation of these themes on the one side or the 
other to present thought. The popular mind is not much concerned, 
for example, with the doctrine of immortality, of the resurrection, 
of the final judgment, or of heaven ; but is intensely engrossed with 
the problem of the intermediate state, of probation after death, of 
the nature and duration of punishment in eternity. It would: hardly 
be possible therefore for a considerate thinker like Dr. Shedd, familiar 
with these living issues and realizing their serious relations to the 
whole scheme of grace, to refrain from giving them what might seem 
to a casual observer a disproportionate prominence, even at the cost 
of passing almost in silence other topics possessing intrinsically even 
greater importance.* The other consideration was probably still 





* The criticism on the Dogmatic Theology, in which certain reviewers and editors have 
indulged themselves at this point, is too smart to be either wise or just. Had it been 
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more influential ; it is found in what may be described as the strategic 
significance of the truths discussed with such relative amplitude. 
The astute author realizes well that his expositions of the divine 
decrees, of the creation of man, of original sin, and of the atonement 
are the corner-stones of his system, and he therefore devotes to 
them more than a fourth of his entire treatise, evidently in the con- 
viction that whosoever is convinced at these four points must in 
logical consistency receive the body and substance of his whole 
scheme. He perceives, as his readers also must perceive, that ac- 
cepted in these particulars his system must be accepted substantially 
throughout. What he has written obviously exists in his own mind 
as a compact and convincing unit, determined and foreordained from 
beginning to end by these primal postulates. It would be hard to 
find in this aspect a better organized, more tenaciously articulated, 
more profoundly logical and persuasive scheme of sacred truth. 


Finding in these two obvious facts the principles which have de- 
termined the form and proportions of the Dogmatic Theology, we are 
brought at length to the main question in the case—the question 
respecting its comprehending aim and purpose. For the author has 
not merely taken upon himself the task, worthy though such a task 
might be, of adding another to the already lengthened list of theo- 
logical treatises, American and European, which have sought simply 
to set forth the Christian Doctrine in the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
form. Had he sought nothing more than this, his volumes would 
still have secured for themselves an honorable place in the large 
library of Calvinism. But Dr. Shedd, as he modestly intimates in his 
Preface, has a more specific and a more difficult end in view—noth- 
ing less than the restoration of the older, the more distinctively 
Genevan type, in contrast with the more recent, and what he regards 
as the weaker varieties of the Pauline theology, as received and 
cherished by the Reformed Churches. He frankly admits that 
‘‘ upon a few points the older Calvinism has been followed in prefer- 
ence to the later ;’’ and confesses that it is around these points 
(especially the ontological argument for the divine existence, the 





the aim of the author to print a proportionate compendium of theology simply, he would 
doubtless have presented the biblical doctrine touching the blessed estate of the righteous 
dead, as fully as he has set forth the eternal estate of those whom we term the lost. 
Those who have studied his treatise on the Doctrine of Endless Punishment understand 
exactly why he takes such pains to show at length that this doctrine, however unwel- 
come, has an immutable basis in both the natural and the spiritualized conscience, as 
well as in the Word of God. That position established, the dogma of a probation after 
death will not tarry long to trouble the Church, and Dr. Shedd will have the satisfaction 
of having contributed largely to its discomfiture. 
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theory of traducianism, the sin of Adam and its immediate imputa- 
tion to his descendants, and the doctrine of decrees and election, 
with its logical consequent in a limited atonement) that the chief 
difference is manifested between his treatise and other contemporary 
treatises of the same general type. 

It is this special aim, apparent throughout the Dogmatic Theology, 
which lifts it at once into commanding prominence, and invests each 
topic of which it specially treats with a peculiar interest. That the 
treatise has the highest theologic authority in its favor is obvious ; 
in fact, it is a nearer approach to the theology of John Calvin him- 
self than any American theologian has made in this generation. 
That a large vein of scripturalness runs through it, like gold through 
quartz, will be admitted even by those who most strongly question 
some of its teachings. Besides this sparkling biblical quality, it is 
built and knit together logically like a lighthouse on some rocky 
promontory—welded and bound by many a clamp and chain, as if 
the author had anticipated the dashing of many an adverse wave 
against its substantial front. It is also characterized and beautified, 
as we have seen, by intrinsic qualities of style, of method, of illus- 
tration and reasoning, which compel the thoughtful respect even of 
those to whom Calvinism in any positive form is an offensive thing. 
But after all the chief question respecting this grand book is the 
question constantly pressing itself upon the reader, whether it will 
effectively arrest existing beliefs and tendencies, create and hold a 
school of adherents, restore the prestige of the old Augustinian 
theology, rehabilitate and Ca/vinize our Calvinism ? 

That changes of considerable magnitude have come over historic 
Calvinism since the death of its great expositor, will not be denied. 
These changes have been manifested, not so much in the rejection or 
abandonment of any of its original elements, but rather in such new 
modes of stating particular truths, such different forms of construc- 
tion and adjustment, as have been found needful, both for its own 
practical usefulness as a system, and for its more amicable relation- 
ship to whatever is seen to be cardinal in other evangelical systems. 
This process unquestionably began with the introduction of the 
Cocceian and more obviously biblical conception of the covenants, 
as antithetic to the antecedent and more speculative conception of 
the one absolute decree—a change whose sequences are seen at 
numerous points in the theology of Turretin and the other Calvin- 
istic divines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in still 
more marked variety and significance in the theology of most of 
their successors in our own time. So far as such reconstruction is 


traceable to any single mind on this continent, it has registered itself 
24 
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pre-eminently in those signal Jmprovements which Jonathan Edwards 
is represented by his son as having introduced into the system,* and 
which have more or less consciously come to pervade the thinking 
and give tone to the teaching of American Calvinists of almost every 
school. But a broader and more potent influence appears in those 
new and fresh conceptions of God in his fatherhood and grace, of the 
Gospel in its cosmic adaptations, of personal responsibility and 
activity in the sphere of religion, and of other kindred elements in 
the Christian scheme, which have penetrated so diffusively the re- 
ligious mind of our age, and which are more and more compelling 
recognition even in our most abstruse theologies. It is apparent 
also that what may be described as the exigencies of preaching—the 
need of stating our Calvinism from the pulpit in such forms as shall 
on one side protect it from the hostile criticisms of those who hold 
to other systems, and on the other shall make it most effectual in 
persuading and winning sinners—have had much to do, especially in 
this country, with such structural modifications. We probably also 
owe much in this direction to the gradual dying out of the rancor of 
schools and sects, to the inflowing airs of an era of balmy peace, and 
the quiet unifying of evangelical Protestantism around the great 
verities of the common Gospel—a gracious process which seems al- 
most to forbid anything like a belligerent emphasizing of the things 
wherein we may still differ. 

But whatever the causes, it is quite clear that the Calvinism of the 
nineteenth century, though holding firmly to the old symbols, and 
adhering with fervor to every really essential element in the original 
system, is not in this country, or even in England or in Scotland 
itself, the Calvinism of the sixteenth century. It israther that older 
system, suffused by new tempers, mollified toward other systems and 
tendencies in evangelical thought, adjusted to the larger needs of 
present life and duty, quickened by glorious revivals, and animated 
by a missionary purpose to influence and save the world. It is the 
old Calvinism, less closely organized around certain philosophical 


* Works of Jonathan Edwards, Jr., D.D., Vol. I1., 481 seg. Of the ten ** Improve- 
ments made in Theology” by the senior Edwards, the most prominent in the list given 
by his son relate to the end ot God in creation, liberty and necessity, the nature of true 
virtue, origin of moral evil, the atonement and imputation. He who reads care- 
fully this brief treatise cannot fail to discern in large degree the secret of the change 
through which Calvinism, not merely American but European also, has been passing 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. Had Edwards not risen to recast, and by 
profounder and better methods to explain and defend the Calvinistic system, its career 
for the last hundred years would have been far less illustrious—its fruitage far less 
beautiful and precious. For that service God predestinated, called, empowered him, as 
truly as he ordained and endowed Luther and Calvin for their great mission. 
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propositions, with larger biblical rather than speculative quality, 
allowing wider varieties of statement and explanation, less relentless 
toward opposition, exhibiting broader and stronger modes of defence 
at points where it was found most vulnerable, and possessing all in 
all many fresh elements of persuasiveness and of power. Dr. 
Shedd, indeed, intimates, not wholly without warrant, that what he 
describes as ‘‘ the practical application and spread of religion’’ has 
been at some points injurious to “‘ scientific theology,’’ and may 
have tended to ‘‘thinness and weakness’’ in the direction of specu- 
lative opinion. But even this, if admitted to the largest practicable 
limit, would not disprove either the reality or the importance of the 
changes which time has so effectively wrought ; it may still be true 
that Calvin himself, were he here to bear testimony, would confess— 
what is at least very widely believed among us—that the Calvinism 
of our time, taken in all its length and breadth, is in fact a larger, 
stronger, really better system for all practical uses than that so well 
elaborated in his famous /zstitutes. Two or three illustrations may 
suffice : 

Dr. Shedd justly says in his Preface that it would be difficult to 
mention any mind of modern times ‘‘ whose contemplation of the 
great mystery of sin has been more comprehensive and searching 
than that of Augustine.’’ No careful student of the Czvitas Det 
would be willing to undertake that task; probably the time will 
never come when the Christian world will abandon the homage which 
for nearly fifteen centuries it has paid to the sage and saint of Hippo, 
the greatest of the Latin Fathers. But it hardly follows that the 
Christian world must therefore accept his speculative traducianism, 
his sensuous theory of seminal guilt, his naturalistic explanation of 
original sin, his conception of constitutional rather than moral de- 
pravity—his doctrine of man, at those points where that doctrine, 
carried out to its legitimate results, would uproot the sense of free- 
dom, subvert the cardinal truth of human responsibility, and sweep 
us all away to the very verge of fatalism. And so far as Calvin fol- 
lowed in the same line of speculative explanation, and used illustra- 
tions and advanced philosophic theories which tend toward the same 
dangerous extremes, we are bound to like discrimination and like 
reserve in our acceptation of his teachings. Our loyalty to the very 
truths to which these great masters in Israel clung so ardently, com- 
pels us to run clear and faithful lines of distinction always between 
the fundamental facts as revealed in Scripture and experience, and 
those theoretic explanations and illustrations of these facts, and also 
those large and sometimes questionable inferences from them, in which 
both the first and the second Augustine not infrequently indulged, 
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To illustrate: traducianism, as taught by both Augustine and 
Calvin, is not a clear doctrine of Scripture, but simply a speculative 
theory as to the origin of the soul in man—a theory for which the 
Dogmatic Theology claims biblical as well as philosophic warrant, but 
which has never, under any explanation or support, been able to lift 
itself up to the altitude of a Christian doctrine, such as the Church 
becomes obligated to receive. Many later Calvinistic theologians 
(in America, Witherspoon, Green, Richards, Thornwell, Hodge, 
Hickok) have therefore felt at liberty to substitute for it the anti- 
thetic theory of creationism—a theory which seems to have equal 
biblical testimony in its favor, and is far less fraught than its opposite 
with perplexing and in some aspects dangerous implications. But 
in exchanging the one theory for the other, these divines have by 
no means abandoned any essential element of the common Augus- 
tinianism. They do not regard themselves as compromising the 
system at any point in making this exchange of theoretic explana- 
tion. And it is noticeable that the special argument which Dr. 
Shedd adduces in favor of traducianism, drawn from its obvious 
affinity with his further theory of natural headship, is one which 
many of them would urge as a conclusive objection against it. Faith- 
ful Calvinists though they are, they prefer another and quite different 
explanation of the great mystery respecting the origin and the trans- 
mission of sin. 

On this latter poirt the Dogmatic Theology affirms with great 
elaborateness and force the theory of Augustine himself (Czv. Dez, 
Bk. XIII., 14), which regards the particular sin of our first parents, 
with its particular guilt, as transmitted from them to human nature, 
incorporated into that nature, transmitted through it in undimin- 
ished volume to every one who by descent from them, physical and 
spiritual, inherits that nature, and finally becomes in each and every 
person both an originating sin and an initial ground of guilt and of 
condemnation before God. The first sin was not an individual, but 
a common sin; and it is imputed judicially (II., 186) to each and 
every human being on the only ground on which it could justly be im- 
puted—namely, that each and every one actually committed it. The 
author strongly condemns the theory of a federal as separate from 
this natural imputation, on the express ground that it charges guilt 
where, unless the original offence had been committed, there could 
be no guilt—condemns those who, if they did not themselves share 
directly in the Adamic offence, could not equitably be regarded as 
under condemnation on account of it. On the contrary, he main- 
tains that we were actually in Adam, and actually sinned with him 
as well as fell with him, when he ate the forbidden fruit. His iden- 
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tical transgression is (II., 88) our transgression ; his identical guilt 
is therefore ours, and ours indivisibly in all its dark totality. 

The evolution of Augustinian opinion at this point is intensely 
interesting. It is an historic fact that it was the discovery of seri- 
ous, spreading, ineradicable difficulties attending this ancient ex- 
planation of the matter—difficulties that need not here be named— 
which led by degrees to the proposing of the hypothesis of a federal 
or forensic, as a substitute for this seminal or natural headship. It 
is also a fact of history that the discovery of other difficulties, 
hardly less serious or sweeping, which gradually cast their perplexing 
shadows over this new theory, led on to the further hypothesis urged 
by Placaeus and his compeers, out of which, partly by expansion and 
partly by correction and emendation, grew the theory of mediate, as 
distinguished from immediate imputation in either the natural or the 
forensic form. And this theory in turn, by the development of its 
own cluster of parasitic difficulties, became the occasion of still an- 
other hypothesis, not unknown in Calvinistic circles, which practi- 
cally limited the notion of sin and of guilt wholly to the sphere of 
personal action, going to the verge of denying the Adamic connec- 
tion altogether, except in the form of constitutional liability to cer- 
tain retributive consequences of the original offence. Nor is it 
strange that there should be real Calvinists who, confronted by a 
dark array of difficulties at this point also, and finding themselves 
unable to make choice between these four hypotheses, shouid refuse 
all speculative explanation, and simply affirm, with the Auburn 
Declaration (Art. III.), that by a divine constitution Adam was so 
the head and representative of the race that, as a consequence of his 
transgression, all mankind became morally corrupt, and liable to 
death, temporal and eternal. ‘ 

We are not here concerned with the general question as to the 
respective values of these explanations, all standing somewhere within 
the circle of historic Calvinism, but with the simpler question 
whether the Calvinism of our time can be brought -to reject these 
three later theories, and go back with one mind to the original 
Augustinian hypothesis, or to any modern exposition of it, howso- 
ever ably defined or defended. Is it likely that we shall all with one 
heart strike the tents which we have pitched in these more pleasant 
and fruitful plains, and take up our backward line of march toward 
those lofty, but rugged and unproductive summits? Have the diffi- 
culties which seem at times to have greatly embarrassed Calvin him- 
self, and which led so many thoughtful minds after his day to seek 
some better solution of this mystery of transmitted sin and guilt, 
grown any less prominent or troublesome with time? Have not 
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these difficulties, springing from the sensuous elements in the Au- 
gustinian conception itself, from its materializing terms and ten- 
dencies, from its inherent taint of fatalism, rather increased with the 
ages, and become more and more insurmountable as they have been 
more closely examined in the light of modern thought? And is it 
not much more probable that the Calvinistic teachers of this century 
and of succeeding centuries, instead of returning to this venerable 
yet embarrassing theory, will either cling to these later hypotheses, 
or perchance invent some other, or possibly rest at last upon the 
simple fact, as revealed alike in Scripture and in experience, confess- 
ing themselves unable to penetrate its unfathomable mysteries ? 


Without adverting to any of the other anthropological problems, | 
discussed so thoroughly in this treatise, such as its analysis of sin 
itself, and of the human will as free and yet fatally incapacitated by 
sin—the incapacity more marked, apparently, than the freedom— 
we may turn to a second general point of divergence between the 
earlier and the later Calvinism—that which appears in the doctrine 
of the divine decree or decrees. That God from all eternity fore- 
knew what would occur in time, and that he had from the beginning 
a plan, intelligent and wise and good, in which all created objects 
were comprehended, and according to which all things are in some 
sense produced, preserved, governed by the divine efficiency, is a 
proposition which no Calvinist would gainsay. But when we come 
to the contemplation of this plan in its relations to the acts of man, 
and especially to sinful action, a wide variety of statement and of 
explanation is found to exist. The long and tough debates in the 
Westminster Assembly, whether the divine decree should be described 
as singular or as plural, is a significant illustration of this variety in 
its earlier stages. And when that astute body determined to use 
the term, decree, in the singular number in the Confession, and the 
plural form, decrees, in the two Catechisms ; and when they further 
decided to define that plural form in the Shorter Catechism by the 
speculative phrase, eternal purpose, and in the Larger by the de- 
scriptive phrase, wise, free, and holy acts, they evidently accepted 
what we may properly call a compromise between opposing concep- 
tions, even then current, of the general doctrine. In the older Cal- 
vinism we seem to see simply the one single, sovereign, eternal, and 
irrevocable purpose, so resistless in its majesty, so absolute in its 
sway and working, as apparently to bind nature and man together 
in a common fatality from which there is no escape. But the intro- 
duction of the doctrine of the Covenants, setting forth the divine 
process in a chronologic order of development, prepared the way 
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necessarily for such modified descriptions of the divine decree rather 
as a series of wise and free and holy acts, occurring under the con- 
ditions of time. And later Calvinism has in various forms accepted 
this modified conception, and thus has opened the way, in part if 
not altogether, for an escape from that taint of fatalism which, in 
spite of all explanations, seemed to abide in the older view, as enun- 
ciated by Calvin and by his immediate disciples. : 

Dr. Shedd himself, in his fine statement of the distinction between 
events occurring under the law of physical necessity and events 
transpiring in the sphere of humanity (I., 403 seg.), falls in with 
what, at least since the days of Edwards, has been regarded as an 
indispensable modification of the doctrine of decrees as embodied in 
the primitive Calvinism. While he still defines the decree as single, 
eternal, universal, immutable, unconditional or absolute, much as 
Calvin did, he yet with great skill sets forth the vital difference 
between the operation of this decree in the universe of matter and 
its operation in the higher universe of mind. He indeed claims (I., 
409, mote) that his great master had himself recognized this differ- 
ence, and had thus freed himself from any just charge of fatalism ; 
but the claim, it must be confessed, rests on rather scant founda- 
tions. One may justly doubt whether Dr. Shedd would accept as 
his own, or whether, indeed, any considerable number of living Cal- 
vinists do accept, all the propositions, singular and collective, on the 
subjects of predestination and reprobation, that are found in the 
Third Book (Ch. XX.—X XIV.) of the /ustitutes. The careful think- 
ing of the past three centuries has discovered that, without any 
sacrifice of the divine attributes or prerogatives, better, safer, sweeter 
modes of inculcating the essential truth in the matter can be found 
—modes which do not impair the proper liberty or limit the moral 
responsibility of the sinner, while they maintain none the less that 
God has in a true and precious sense foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, not merely in the universe of nature, but as truly in the 
universe of mind. In other words, this supreme -purpose is so ad- 
ministered in the latter realm that, in the language of our Confession 
(Ch. III., 1), no violence is offered to the will of the creature, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather 
established. 

Each of the two directions in which the doctrine of decrees is 
applied in Christian theology will illustrate the change just stated. 
Calvin quotes Augustine (/zs¢., Bk. III., Ch. 23) as saying that while 
the human vessels that are formed to honor are not vessels of per- 
sonal righteousness, but of divine mercy, the formation of others to 
dishonor is to be attributed not to personal iniquity, but to the 
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divine decree. And Calvin himself defines predestination as the 
eternal decree of God by which he has determined in himself what 
he would have to become of every individual of mankind ; and 
affirms that to those whom he devotes to condemnation, the gate of 
life is closed by a just and irreprehensible, though incomprehensible 
judgment. He indeed says elsewhere that God devotes to the con- 
demnation of death only those whose dispositions he sees will be 
inclined to wickedness and impiety—a declaration which would 
make their condemnation turn immediately not upon an antecedent 
purpose in the divine mind, but upon their own sin. But this is 
more than once counterbalanced by opposite statements, not unlike 
that just quoted from Augustine, which make the sin itself, rather 
than the condemnation consequent upon the sin, the prime object of 
divine foreordination. The Dogmatic Theology assumes substantially 
the same position in the statement (I., 448) that preterition precedes 
perseverance in unbelief—such perseverance being the consequence 
of preterition, but not its cause. Does it not inevitably follow from 
this position that it is the decree and purpose of God from all eter- 
nity that certain men and angels should be and should continue to 
be sinners ? 

' It is the revolt from this decretum horribile, as the Genevan divine 
himself confesses it, that has led modern Calvinism to describe this 
decree as permissive rather than absolute, and to emphasize the pass- 
ing by, more than the ordaining, in the strong statement of the 
Westminster Symbol—the term preterition taking the place of the 
more positive and repugnant term, reprobation. It no longer holds 
to the condemnation of a certain portion of mankind as fixed from 
all eternity by an inevitable purpose, which is not only back of the 
acts of men, but in fact determines their acts as well as their fate— 
which first creates men to be vessels of wrath and makes them 
sinners, and then punishes them as guilty for their sin. The appeal 
to sovereignty, and to the absolute right of God to do with men 
whatever he pleases, here gives way to the higher appeal to the 
divine equity, and to the divine fatherliness and grace. The sense 
of freedom and of consequent accountability, which animates so 
largely both the preaching and the theologizing of living Calvinists, 
also tends strongly to the same result. Hence, modern Calvinism 
generally prefers (Hodge, Theol., II., 317) to make condemnation 
turn on sin as the antecedent fact, and to make sin turn not on the 
sovereign will of God alone; but rather—to use the helpful term of 
Calvin—on the wrong disposition of man.* 





* The stringent declaration in the Confession (Ch. III., iii.) that ‘‘ by the decree 
of God . . . some men and angels are . . . foreordained to everlasting death,” and 
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’ What is true in respect to reprobation is also true, though in less 
positive degree, in respect to the doctrine of predestination or elec- 
tion unto life. No Calvinist believes that salvation is bestowed on 
any ground of morality, belief, repentance, faith, evangelical obedi- 
ence, or because of any foresight of these on the part of God con- 
straining him to save those who may exhibit such spiritual qualities or 
graces. We hold as tenaciously as Augustine himself to the position 
that the sole and only ground of salvation is to be found in what 
Christ himself was, did, and suffered as our Mediator ; and that these 
religious developments in the Christian are simply the sequences and 
signs of his antecedent justification and regeneration through the 
grace of God. We believe in an election which is not only uncon- 
ditional in this high sense, but is also particular and individual— God 
himself choosing, not classes merely, but persons one by one, to 
whom regenerating and justifying grace should be given. On these 
two cardinal points, unconditionalism and particularism, the earlier 
and the later Calvinism are substantially one. 

Yet the later obviously differs from the earlier, first in emphasiz- 
ing the general as well as the individualistic relations of the scheme 
of grace, and secondly, in associating the fruits of faith on our part 
much more closely with the electing act on the part of God. In 
other words, the doctrine of election is now contemplated much less 





also the kindred declaration in Sec. iv. respecting these foreordained persons, that 
‘* their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished,’’ are always painfully embarrassing, until they are read in the light shed upon 
them by Sec. vii. ‘‘ The rest of mankind God was pleased . . . to ordain to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.’’ And it is noticeable that 
wherever reprobation or preterition is elsewhere taught in our symbols, the result is 
always associated with the sin of man, as its proper ground and occasion. See Conf., 
Ch. V., Sec. iv. and vi., Ch. VI., Sec. vi., Ch. XXXIII., Sec. ii., which speaks of 
“the damnation of the reprobate who are wicked and disobedient.” The Larger Cate- 
chism (Ans. 13) speaks of the foreordination of the wicked ‘‘ to dishonor and wrath, ¢o 
be for their sin inflicted ;”’ and further (Ans. 89), of their condemnation as based ‘‘ upon 
clear evidence and fu// conviction of their own consciences.’’ The fact is, that reproba- 
tion is always represented in our symbols as occurring in view of sin and on account 
of sin, and this ‘‘ the sin of the creature,’’ God being ‘* neither the author nor approver.” 
It would have saved our Calvinism from a thousand cavils, and many an adherent from 
painful misgivings, if Sec. iii. and Sec. vii. in Ch. III. had simply been blended in 
one, so as to read, By the decree of God some men and angels are for their sin fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. And had the teaching of the Catechism been added, 
that such condemnation occurs only upon clear evidence of their sin, and fu// conviction 
of their own consciences, the statement would have been one which no devout believer 
in Scripture would be likely to call into question. If those who desire some emendation 
of the chapter on God's Eternal Decree would address themselves to the task of util- 
izing, by better combination and adjustment, the various phrases on this subject already 
existing here and there in our symbols, they might find their task greatly simplified and 
lightened. , 
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in the aspect of exclusiveness, and much more as a blessed provision 
and privilege in which the race has an interest. In the language of 
the Declaratory Act of the United Presbyterian body in Scotland, 
the doctrine is always “‘ to be held in connection and harmony with 
the truth that God is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance, and that he has provided a salvation 
sufficient for all, adapted to all, and offered to all in the Gospel.”’ 
So the doctrine is now much more strongly emphasized than of old 
at the point of its relations to character, the election being viewed 
on one side as always an election to holiness, and on the other as an 
election to usefulness and service—two features which ought never 
to be forgotten in our expositions of the truth. The broad fact is, 
as high Calvinistic authority teaches, that the gracious purpose of 
God never takes effect independently of faith and a holy life ; while 
faith and holiness do not as causes induce or constrain his election, 
yet apart from these that election would never occur. Any other 
view must vitiate salvation itself; for what salvation can there be 
which is not in this sense and degree a salvation in character ? 

It is not to be supposed that so acute and so spiritual a theo- 
logian as Dr. Shedd could be indifferent to such primal aspects of 
the truth as these. Yet in his strong desire to emphasize the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God in the matter of election, the wholly uncon- 
ditional nature of his act, the specific application of his gracious 
choice to a certain number of mankind, and the predeterminate ex- 
clusion from salvation of all but the persons thus elect, the author 
of the Dogmatic Theology certainly goes much farther in the opposite 
direction than the majority of living Calvinists would be willing to 
follow him. All can see that he is as faithful to what he regards as 
fundamental in the case, and as thorough and rigorous in the appli- 
cation of cherished principles, as ever Calvin himself was, though he 
is conscious of diverging widely from the current tendencies of the 
time. Nor can any one refrain from admiring both the courage of 
his convictions and his fearlessness in their expression, however 
strenuously we may be constrained to dissent from his delineation 
of the Calvinistic scheme. The truth is, that while we all believe as 
heartily as he in the revealed fact of election, and still hold as firmly 
as ever the Calvinistic rather than the Arminian interpretation of 
this fact, we are not disposed to push the resulting doctrine out to 
its most rigorous extremes, or to urge it upon men in any exclusive 
form or temper. The lamented Archibald Alexander Hodge, in his 
Popular Lectures, well represents the nature and spirit of current 
Calvinism in his frank statement (p. 158) that many of us who are 
the staunchest Calvinists feel that the need of the hour is not to 
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emphasize a foreordination which no clear, comprehensive thinker 
doubts, but to unite with our Arminian brethren in putting all em- 
phasis and concentrating all attention on the vital fact of human 
freedom. 


Turning from these glimpses of God and his purposes into the de- 
partment of Soteriology, we may find one more interesting illustra- 
tion of the point under consideration in the teachings of the Dog- 
matic Theology respecting the nature and extent of the redemptive 
work of Christ. The five chapters preceding the Soteriology, which 
discuss the divinity and humanity, the theanthropic person, and the 
impersonality and impeccability of the Redeemer, will be regarded 
as among the most valuable in the entire treatise. The discussion 
is in a very high degree scholarly, able, profound throughout ; and 
the main conclusions reached are sustained by unquestionable proofs 
at every point. One rises from the reading of these chapters with a 
new and vivid sense of the glory and the worth of Him who, in the 
words of our Catechism, being the eternal Son of God, became man, 
and so was and continueth to be God and man in two distinct natures 
and one Person forever. 

After setting forth briefly the three Mediatorial Offices of this 
glorious Person, the author proceeds to the central topic of the 
Atonement. The chapter on this subject, which is much the longest 
chapter in the two volumes, if it were taken out from its connection, 
and printed as a separate monograph, would be recognized as worthy 
of a place among our best discussions of the topic. It would be hard 
to find so much in so brief aspace. Respecting the ethical necessity 
for an atonement and the general nature of the atonement of Christ 
as a vicarious sacrifice for the sinner and on account of sin, the 
author is in harmony with the best thought, the purest convictions, 
of the Church through all the ages. He states with great clearness 
and force the important distinctions between a personal atonement 
and one which is vicarious or substitutional, and especially emphasizes, 
what is too often forgotten, the vital fact that a vicarious atone- 
ment must be made by the offended party—by Him against whom 
(II., 384) the sin is committed, and who alone can in a true sense 
atone for the commission. He therefore refers the atonement made 
through Christ to its only proper source in the wonderful mercy of 
God, and describes its true objective purpose in the reconcilement 
of the sinner with a propitiated and gracious Deity. The author of 
the atonement is the same Divine Being who also demands it ; God 
(II., 399) propitiates, appeases, satisfies, and reconciles God. The 
Deity is thus both active and passive, agent and patient ; while the 
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divine justice requires the satisfaction, the divine compassion makes 
the satisfaction ; God the Father reconciles God the Judge; the 
agency is (II., 408) wholly within the Divine Nature itself. 
Respecting the nature of the atonement provided in the Gospel, 
the author insists on the propriety of the term punishment or pen- 
alty, as descriptive of what Christ suffered as our Mediator. While 
he recognizes the fact that the sufferings of Christ were not identical 
with those which the sinner would have endured, he maintains that 
they are equivalent asso much penalty. This is a departure from 
the antique guzd pro guo theory as held in substance by Calvin him- 
self, and more distinctly by some of his earlier followers. Calvin 
maintained (Bk. II., Ch. XVI., 2-5) that our Lord took upon himself 
and actually suffered the punishment which by the righteous judg- 
ment of God impended over all sinners ; that not only was the guilt 
which made us obnoxious to penalty transferred to him personally, 
but on his righteous person the penalty belonging to us was in- 
flicted ; and that Christ not only suffered corporeal death in this 
sense on our behalf, but also descended into hell, and there con- 
tended in our stead with the powers of evil and the horror of eternal 
death. For this view of identical penalty Dr. Shedd substitutes 
(II., 455) the later doctrine of equivalency—an equal quantity but a 
different quality of suffering—a kind and an amount of retributive 
punishment such as is needful to satisfy the sense of justice and the 
claim of love. He quotes the analysis of Witsius respecting the 
pains of hell, to show that in enduring what was needful to save 
men, Christ did not lose the sense of the divine love, or feel the 
force of divine hatred, or suffer any pangs of conscience or of un- 
worthiness, Hetells us in strong language that the Supreme Judge 
substitutes himself for the criminal, his own mercy satisfying his 
own justice in the case, and thus opening the way for the remission 
of the penalty due to the transgressor. He tells us also that the 
sufferings of Christ were not only equivalent but infinite in their 
value—of greater worth in meeting the claims of the divine law than 
the endless punishment of the whole human race would be. This in 
a high form is the current theory of satisfaction. Whether this satis- 
faction consists simply in a certain quantity of suffering—whether 
that suffering can be called penal in any other sense than as a vicari- 
ous substitute for penalty, graciously provided—whether the active 
obedience of Christ is not as truly a part of his propitiatory media- 
tion as his sacred passion was—whether the atonement was not in- 
tended to be a revelation of love as well as a manifestation of justice, 
and therefore a power in character as well as an expedient under 
law—these and other like questions suggested by the discussion 
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cannot be considered here. Manifestly, further and more extended 
investigation of these central themes in our holy faith is one of the 
theologic needs of our time. For what Dr. Shedd has contributed 
to such investigation, though he has not fully solved the great prob- 
lem, we cannot well be too grateful. 

In respect to the extent of the atonement, his rigid doctrine of 
predestination leads him logically to what many will regard as an 
unwarranted limitation of the redemptive mission of our Lord. At 
this point he faithfully follows Augustine and Calvin, and those 
other theologians to whom he reverently refers as having come, at 
least on some points, nearer to the centre of truth than any modern 
minds. His view, supported by these authorities, is substantially 
that the mediatorial work of Christ was for the elect alone; that 
while in intrinsic value, for purposes of judicial satisfaction, it was 
sufficient to save the whole world, it was never intended for the 
whole world; that God at no time designed to apply it effectually 
for the salvation of all; that redemption, or the application of the 
atonement, is limited by the divine purpose in election and by the 
total inability of the sinner to save himself or to be saved out- 
side of the elective design of God; that the bestowment of the 
Spirit, which is the indispensable condition of the exercise of saving 
faith, is a sovereign procedure for the benefit of the elect only. In 
a word, he holds that (II., 476) the Divine Father in giving the 
Divine Son as a sacrifice for sin, also simultaneously determined that 
this sacrifice should be appropriated, through such faith as the sov- 
ereign Spirit should inspire, by a definite number of the human 
family, and by these persons only. Outside of this circle there is no 
possibility of redemption ; in fact, there is no redemption either 
provided or offered to mankind. 

From this doctrine, which certainly has some confessional as well 
as theologic authority in its favor (West. Conf., Ch. IIL, VII.; 
Larger Cat., Ans. 13), later Calvinism has to a considerable extent 
diverged, choosing rather to emphasize those general or universal 
relations of the mediatorial work which are so naturally suggested 
by what may be described as the missionary zeal and activities of 
the age. It cannot be claimed that this divergence is universal, or 
that it is in every case a conscious and positive experience ; it may 
be that a majority of living Calvinists would still cling in form to 
what the phrase, limited atonement, expresses. Yet there are multi- 
tudes who would not accept that doctrine in the very strong form 
presented in the Dogmatic Theology, and who would prefer to say, in 
the language of the Scotch Declaration already quoted (Art. I.), 
that in consistency with the doctrine of redemption as set forth in 
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the Westminster Standards, the love of God to all mankind, his gift 
of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and 
the free offer of salvation to men without distinction, on the ground 
of the perfect sacrifice of Christ, must be regarded as vital, and must 
receive their due prominence in the scheme of Gospel Truth. 

The difficulties which confront the restrictive theory of the media- 
tion of Christ lie in such facts as the following: So far as intrinsic 
worth or adaptation is concerned, this gracious mediation would 
need no enlargement or other modification, though the whole world 
of mankind should penitently and believingly accept it. So far as it 
is offered as a saving scheme, there are apparently no revealed limits 
to the extent, the comprehensiveness, the magnificent freeness of the 
divine proposals. So far as the appended conditions go—repent- 
ance, faith, acceptation—all men are alike endowed with natural 
ability to recognize the justice of such conditions, and are alike 
moved by natural sensibility of conscience in view of every instant 
of rejection. So far as human duty is involved, it is obviously im- 
perative upon every soul of man at once, and without the least 
wavering, to repent of its sin, and instantly turn to Christ for life 
eternal. So far as sin and guilt are implied, the greatest of sins and 
the most awful forms of guilt are those which fall upon the race uni- 
versally wherever the grace of Christ is heralded and is rejected 
among men; the blasphemy against him and his Spirit being the 
sorest offence of which any human soul can ever be convicted before 
God. So far as the obligation of the ministry and of the Church is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that God commands his people to 
go into all the earth, and to make this offer of salvation to every 
creature—a salvation offered implying always a salvation provided. 
So far as the gracious activities of the Spirit are utilized in redemp- 
tion, there appears in Scripture a similar freeness of invitation and 
of proffered help, such as finds no analogy in nature so suggestive as 
the freely blowing winds of heaven or the copious showers of spring- 
time descending on the thirsty earth. And so far as the offices of 
Christ are concerned, do not the universal prophet, speaking messages 
of truth and mercy to all mankind, and the universal king, gradually 
attaining just supremacy over the whole race, suggest the query 
whether the priesthood of the Messiah must not contain within itself 
similar elements of universality—is not, in fact, in some deep sense, 
a priesthood for mankind ? 

To say in reply to such facts as these that the atoning work of 
Christ is intrinsically sufficient to satisfy eternal justice for the sins 
of all mankind (II., 464), but that God has no intention whatever to 
utilize this sufficiency to this end, will not meet our difficulty, since 
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what we are seeking is not some ideal or possible, but rather an 
actual provision for human sin and human need. In this respect 
the line so strongly drawn (II., 469) between atonement and redemp- 
tion, though just in itself, seems quite inadequate, since an atone- 
ment which, however sufficient intrinsically, does not actually re- 
deem, and was not intended to redeem, is not what the Scripture 
seems to offer to sinful man asa plan of redemption. Especially 
does this appear to be the case when it is held that in the divine 
mind (II., 475) the two things, the atonement and its application, 
are of necessity inseparable ; God contemplating the atonement only 
and always with reference to the specific use which he has purposed 
to make of it in redemption. And further, to restrict the natural 
meaning of all such biblical passages as appear to set forth an unlim- 
ited redemption—to say that the term, world, does not mean world 
(II., 480) in these instances, or that the term, all, relates not to all 
men, but to all of a particular class only; or that the preacher 
should make his offer of salvation universal, simply because he does 
not know for whom among the multitude that salvation was in fact 
provided, is a process which can hardly be justified on grounds either 
exegetical or ethical. Nor does it quite satisfy us to be assured that 
the divine will of complacency, the abounding mercy of God, is the 
source (II., 484) of the universal offer, if at the same moment we are 
told that God has no intention to save any one, or to provide the 
helps and instrumentalities necessary to save any one among those 
who hear that offer, outside of the fixed and unchangeable group of 
the elect. After all that can be said, and no one could well say 
more than the author in favor of the primitive conception of a lim- 
ited atonement as held by Calvin himself (/ms¢., Bk. III., Ch. 
XXIII.), are there not difficulties in the dogma, at least in this strong 
form of it, which will always make it a tenet hard’ to believe and 
harder still to preach ? 

In the succeeding chapter on Regeneration Dr. Shedd furnishes 
an admirable exposition of the very remarkable definition of effectual 
calling found in our Shorter Catechism—a definition which hardly 
has a parallel for conciseness, for clearness, for cogency of state- 
ment, in the whole circle of Protestant symbolism. This exposition 
might perhaps be challenged on the ground that it emphasizes un- 
duly the passivity of man and the sovereign dominancy of the Holy 
Ghost in regeneration, were it not so well balanced by the subse- 
quent chapter on Conversion, in which the duty of the sinner to re- 
pent and believe, in accordance with the command of God, and with 
the convicting and regenerating impact of the Spirit, is very forcibly 
stated. Evangelical faith is justly defined in this connection as the 
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act of man, an act of the understanding as well as the will, by which 
particularly the soul rests on Christ, and is united to him spiritually 
and eternally. So repentance is carefully distinguished from all 
natural emotions, such as regret and remorse, and is set forth in its 
proper character and relations to faith as an indispensable condition 
of salvation. The practical view of the consequences or results of 
the mediation of Christ thus introduced is well completed in the two 
chapters—too brief to satisfy the student—on Justification and Sancti- 
fication ; justification resting on the ground of the one redemptive 
sacrifice, and carrying with it faith and regeneration—an instant and 
comprehensive act of God, whereby all guilt is taken away and all 
corruption of nature graciously condoned ; sanctification, a consum- 
mating work of God by his Spirit, resting on the same divine ground, 
including the whole man, and progressing within the soul with an 
unfailing certainty till it becomes complete in glory. It would be 
hard to find any better statements of these fundamental truths. If 
at any point they should seem to any one to lay relatively too much 
stress on the divine side of this complex process of grace, and rela- 
tively too little upon what man ought to feel or to do as his ap- 
pointed contribution to that process, the offence is one which any 
thoughtful Calvinist can easily condone. For in this age of special 
emphasizing of the human elements and factors in salvation, it is 
well for us all to be reminded, as we constantly are in these strong 
and pure chapters, that far above our work God is working more 
mightily within us by methods which we can never fully appreciate, 
to will and to do according to his good pleasure. 


This review, already too extended but also too cursory, must close 
without any special reference to the eschatology of this treatise ; 
its exposition of the intermediate state, or of the second advent of 
Christ, and the resurrection and final judgment as accompanying 
events. That the author has no sympathy with the current forms of 
millenarianism, or with the shallow theory of a probation to be 
experienced after death, will be abundantly evident to the reader. 
The final chapter on Eternal Punishment has already been referred to 
as one of the most able and conclusive discussions in these volumes. 
In closing this inadequate survey of a great book, the writer ven- 
tures to suggest to those who have had patience to peruse these 
pages certain obvious causes for congratulation. 

One of these lies in the fact that in such a busy age as this, when 
the Church is so largely absorbed in outward enterprises, and men 
are so much engrossed with mere affairs—when prejudice against 
what is called doctrinal preaching is so common, and the discussions 
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of our pulpits are so much controlled by questions of duty and of 
outward life—when our young preachers so often deem comprehen- 
sive and continuous study of abstract truth an irksome thing, and 
the number of those who read really profound books is so small as 
to make authorship an impoverishing as well as severe labor, there 
still are men who are willing to give their lives to such studies, and 
to spend themselves in the task of making some needful contribution 
to the theologic knowledge of the times. The Church and the world 
may be thankful that, notwithstanding the fascinating stir and show 
of externalities, there are those who prefer, in the happy phrase of 
Dr. Shedd, to give themselves to daily and nightly communion 
with the noble army of theologians that have made other centuries 
famous, and to daily and nightly contemplation of those funda- 
mental verities by which, as ultimate tests, the spectacular activities 
of the hour are all to be judged and determined. These are not the 
men whom he aptly characterizes as getting into the eddies of the 
age and whirling round and round in them, however conspicuously ; 
they are rather the happy souls, secluded and silent though they 
seem, whose thoughts and lives are in harmony with what he de- 
scribes as that majestic sweep of the stream of the ages which holds 
on its way forever and forevermore. 

It is also a matter of gratulation that our Presbyterian Church has 
had among its membership so many men of this high type. The 
graves of Jonathan Edwards and Witherspoon and of Charles and 
Archibald Alexander Hodge are in Princeton; those of Lyman 
Beechér and the revered Hickok and Henry Boynton Smith are in 
New England ; and those of other eminent thinkers and teachers of 
the Church are scattered widely here and there, not always marked 
with enduring marble. But the printed teachings of. such men are 
their abiding monuments, and the preservative and the quickening 
influence of their labors is one among our choicest heritages. Nor 
will this cease to be the glory of our Presbyterianism. So strong, 
copious, stimulating a creed as ours is constantly compelling its 
adherents to theologize ; as ours is eminently the Church of the doc- 
trines, so it must ever be prolific in theologies. And while it is 
painful to think of the losses which death has brought upon us, espe- 
cially within the past decade, taking away one after another of these 
illustrious minds just when they were at the summit of their useful- 
ness, we may be both grateful that we have had them with us for 
awhile, and assured that the bright succession will not cease. Their 
examples live, and will continue to bear fruit after their kind. 

We may also congratulate ourselves that the half-sarcastic reflec- 
tion of Dorner on American theology, however justified in the past, 
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has little foundation now, and is likely to have still less warrant in 
the future. There is a valuable lesson for us, not merely in his 
criticism, but in the astute suggestion already quoted respecting 
what he describes as a process of fermentation, the outcome of which 
may finally resemble in some respects the development of theology 
in the Church during the first centuries. The conditions of such a 
development, as Dr. Schaff has so well shown,* are already here. 
They are seen in the peculiar commingling of sects and opinions, in 
the freedom of religious thought and discussion, in our rapidly in- 
creasing familiarity with the best thoughts and best thinkers of all 
other lands and times, in the absence of all civil complications arresting 
our religious life, in release from all repressive ecclesiastical censor- 
ship, in the special stimulations arising from our continental work 
and mission, and the supreme need of adapting all theological state- 
ments to the exigencies of an unexampled form of national life. Is 
there not ground for the belief that under these new conditions there 
may yet grow up on this continent types of theology which for orig- 
inality and scholarship, for comprehensiveness and vigor and practical 
worth, shall equal or surpass those which were born out of the 
thoughts and conflicts of the Reformation ? 

And finally, we may congratulate one another as Calvinists that 
the system of theology which bears that name, which first found 
formal expression in the Czvitas Dei and afterward in the Justitutes, 
which grew into dominating influence during and after the Reforma- 
tion, which held its own on the continent of Europe even against 
the onslaughts of an acute and powerful Arminianism, which gained 
such hold of the Scotch mind and produced such a school of theo- 
logians as the English divines of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and which has taken such root and is revealing itself in such 
numerous and commanding forms in America, shows no signs what- 
ever of dying out, but is rather more extensively received and cher- 
ished the world over than ever before, as on the whole the com- 
pletest system of divine truth which the genius of man has thus far 
framed. And it is worthy of note, respecting this remarkable sys- 
tem, that the days of its peril were the days in which it was elabo- 
rated in its most extreme and exclusive forms—in the strongest 
temper of antagonism with all antithetic thought ; while, on the 
other hand, the days of its triumph have been and still are those in 
which it has been stated in mediating terms, with widest sympathy 
with all other varieties of evangelical belief, and under the stimulus 
of asupreme desire to utilize its amazing energies in the task of per- 
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suading and impelling the world to believe. Had the Calvinism of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century been as moderate and 
genial as the Calvinism of this age, it is doubtful whether there ever 
would have been any Arminianism. For the theology of Armin- 
ius was a protest chiefly, and the canons of Dort were chiefly a 
belligerent answer ; the five points were rather five forts from whose 
turrets hostile flags were relentlessly flying. So the Protestant 
world came to be divided into hostile camps, and Calvinism at length 
became in Switzerland, in France, in Holland, a beleaguered and 
depressed and relatively uninfluential thing. But the system has 
within itself a certain reconstructive and recuperative energy, which 
for a century has been silently restoring it to its normal place of 
power, and which is now gradually giving it greater and greater in- 
fluence over the thoughts and lives of men. It is safe to say that 
there never were so many Calvinists in the world as now; and no 
system of evangelical thought or belief seems to have in it the prom- 
ise of a wider or grander future. But we must learn the serious lessons 
which the past has taught us, and daily and hourly adjust our Cal- 
vinism more and more to the teachings of Scripture, to the nature of 
the Gospel as a religion for mankind, and to the needs of a sinful, 


helpless, sorrowing world. 


EDWARD D. Morris. 
Cincinnate. 





Il. 


A CHURCHMAN’S VIEW OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN ENGLAND. 


O thoughtful and patient minds every religious phenomenon is 
a subject of interest. For religion is the passion of humanity, 
and everything which deeply affects so great and mysterious and 
sorrow-laden a thing as human nature can only be neglected from 
culpable thoughtlessness or levity. Whatever form, then, religion 
may take for any considerable number of men, it must present to 
thoughtful minds matter for careful study. And still more is this 
true in the western world, where all religious phenomena in greater 
or less degree are expressions of, or to some extent connect them- 
selves with Christianity. 
Thus it is that, even to those who are least in sympathy with her, 
‘‘ the Church of England, as by law established,”’ is worthy of care- 
ful study. There can be no doubt that the tendency of the modern 
world has been toward the severance of religious belief and practice 
from all temporal dignity and secular sanctions. Men have largely 
come to feel that civilization has its own sphere and religion also 
her own, and that the two had better be kept distinct ; that govern- 
ments have to do with what has been called ‘‘ the high and improv- 
ing organization of society primarily for the purposes of the present 
life ;"’ that however desirable it may be that civilization and relig- 
ion should work together, governments and politics had better leave 
religion alone ; that z¢ is a matter above all for personal choice ; 
that churches must stand or fall according to the success or failure of 
their influence on minds and characters, and that any ‘* State con- 
nection’’ is an unworthy “‘‘ bolstering up’’ of what ought to rest on 
its own intrinsic merits, a confounding of things which ought not to 
be confounded, and that therefore in the interests of truth and fair- 
ness—in the interests of mankind—such things should cease. 
Realizing the fact that such is the tendency of the modern mind, 
and granting how very much truth there is in such a tendency, the 
almost unique position of the Anglican Church in England is deserv- 
ing of careful examination. 
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There are, of course, plenty of hasty and shallow thinkers, whether 
in England or America, who find it easy to make short work of the 
whole question. Forsuch “‘ the Established Church”’ is a mischiev- 
ous anomaly, a remnant of “‘ effete” and evil ‘‘ privilege ;’’ like 
other baleful things, it may die by a lingering death, but a death it 
must die ; nothing but the innate slowness of the English people to 
grasp and assimilate fresh and healthy ideas could, so it is contend- 
ed, have protected it so long; and, in the liberal, Millennium—so 
long and confidently predicted, so strangely slow of coming—when all 
men are to be prosperous and happy, Englishmen also will have ad- 
vanced so far into the regions of ‘‘ sweetness and light ”’ that their 
decayed ‘‘ establishment ’’ will have been cut down, rooted up, and 
flung away! Liberal cant, however, is no better than any other 
cant. Indeed, it is perhaps worse, for liberalism in its true sense 
being admirable, ‘‘ corruptio optimi pessima,’’ and all cant is a 
‘‘ prima materia of the devil.’’ Such a solution is the voice of cant 
of the most unhealthy kind, and by really thoughtful minds, whether 
in England or America, is brushed aside with the contempt it de- 
serves. 

Here is a vast and venerable Church, with a strange and checkered 
history, with powerful offshoots, bound to her in ties of closest 
communion, in every part of the world ; which has exercised for cen- 
turies, and is still exercising an immense influence, direct and indirect, 
upon the English-speaking races—z.e., upon the races who are in the 
forefront of civilization ; which—in spite of all modern tendencies to 
the contrary—has close relations with her own State, and still holds 
a position of consequent temporal dignity, while the people to whom 
she primarily ministers, with striking stability of character, are yet 
thorough devotees of ‘‘liberalism.’’ ‘‘ Liberal communities are as 
impossible,’’ some one says, ‘‘ with an anti-liberal religion, as they 
are without any religion at all.’’ How is it that such a condition of 
things can be maintained in such a nation? How is it that Eng- 
land, in some respects more democratic than America, maintains an 
‘* Established Church’’ ? Not only so, but how is it that the idea 
of ‘‘ disestablishment ’’ becomes more dim and shadowy than ever ? 
What is the justification? What is the reason for such a startling 
phenomenon? These are questions of real interest for those in Amer- 
ica who are careful thinkers, and are not to be put off by the force 
of shallow popular phrases, The subject is large and difficult, but 
Buffon's saying is not far wrong: ‘‘ Tout sujet est un, et quelque 
vaste qu’il soit, il peut etre renfermé dans un seul discours.’”” The 
answer to such questions may surely be indicated in outline, not by 
reference to @ priort theories—the refuge of prejudiced minds—but 
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by reference to what costs more trouble, but gives more solid assist- 
ance—viz., to facts and history. 


I, 


It may be well, then, in the first place, to consider the fact of *‘ Es- 
tablishment.’’ The political exigencies of modern times have brought 
to the front in recent years the question of what is called ‘‘ Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment.” Like all discussionsof a serious charac- 
ter, this one has been productive of good. It has done something to 
lift the matter out of the foggy and marshy level of uninterpreted 
phrases, to lead it into light, and to compel serious men to face facts. 
Inaccurate information and loose thinking are the parents of many mis- 
chiefs. Men had heard the phrase, ‘‘ Established Church,’’ and had 
inferred—without troubling themselves to examine the basis of their 
inference—something as follows: ‘‘ The Established Church is a 
corporate body founded by Henry VIII. when he abolished the 
Popish religion ; it exists to support certain dogmas, to do certain 
more or less useful moral police-work, chiefly among the poor ; it 
guards against anarchy and serves the end of government ; it is, in 
fact, a department of State for religious purposes ; it is paid by the 
State, enjoys privileges and dignities conferred by Parliament and 
the Crown ; it holds property which is really ‘ national ;’ it is in many 
ways useful, but its life, of course, depends upon its good behavior. 
The nation which created it can justly, when it wills, abolish it ; 
doubtless it wz// soon, abolish it as it uses national possessions for 
the benefit of only a minority of the nation ; ‘ disestablishment and 
disendowment,’ this is only a question of time.’’ 

It is difficult to imagine any series of statements more absolutely 
and in every particular contrary to truth. Well-instructed persons, 
of course, do not share such an absurd delusion, but the mass of 
men who, in democratic days, deal in an airy and self-satisfied way 
with all questions are not well-instructed. The Roman Church, 
too, has lent her influence for controversial purposes to keep up this 
delusion. To her more prominent modern claims history is fatal, 
and so she has not cared to encourage a too close scrutiny of the 
grounds of her statements. The Anglican Church has borne and 
bears her steady witness against the modern accretions by which 
Rome has added to or distorted the Faith, and the Anglican Church 
must, therefore, in one way or another be discredited. Get men 
who value Church principles to believe that the Anglican Church 
is a creation of Henry VIII., and Rome undisputedly will hold the 
field, but allow such men once to see the truth of the history of the 
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Anglican Church, and Roman claims are at once in great measure 
condemned, Thus it is that the unexamined use of a phrase, ‘‘ Es- 
tablished Church,’’ and the controversial legerdemain of an oppo- 
nent have conspired to blind many to the real position of the Church 
of England, and consequently the real bearings of the question of 
Church and State. 

From a Churchman’s point of view the maintenance of certain 
principles which he holds to be divine is necessary for true and full 
vitality in any body as a part of what the Creed calls ‘‘ One Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church ;’’ among such principles are in- 
cluded a threefold ministry handed on in succession from Apostolic 
times, Holy Baptism as the sacrament of initiation into the Church, 
and Holy Communion as the sacrament of continued life, the au- 
thoritative profession of the faith as summarized in the Creeds, and 
soon. In many Christian bodies these are held to be matters more 
or less variable, and not of the esse of the Church ; to a Churchman 
they are invariable and essential. In the earliest dawn of history 
Christianity appears in the British Islands guided by these principles 
—the threefold ministry, the tradition of the sacraments, and the 
authoritative proclamation of the one faith. The early Church of 
Britain derived its faith and orders from the East, from the Churches 
more directly taught by the Apostle St. John. After the Saxon in- 
vasion and the conversion of the conquerors, through the mission of 
St. Augustine, gradually an amalgamation took place—representing 
that part of the Catholic Church holding jurisdiction in the British 
Islands—deriving its Orders by a double strand of succession from 
eastern and western Christendom, which we call to-day ‘‘ the Church 
of England.’’ The Church of England has her origin, not in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but where Christ gave power to His Apostles 
on the lake side of Galilee and reinforced that power on the Day of 
Pentecost. 


II. 


It is necessary to recall such facts in order to make clear the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ Establishment.’’ From the earliest days the Church had 
been the converter, civilizer, and organizer of the nation. By her 
the power of the Crown and of the great nobles was held in check ; 
from her assemblies the national Parliaments took their origin ; under 
her shelter the municipal corporations gradually obtained their 
freedom and power. In one sense, it is more true to say that it was 
the Church of England which “‘ established ’’ the State of England, 
than that the State established the Church ; and what the phrase 
‘* Established Church”’ really means is nothing else than a record of 
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the fact that there always has been, from the dawn of English history, 
and that their still exists, a close connection between that part of the 
Catholic Church which has been the teacher of the English people 
and the State which it so greatly helped to create. The Church al- 
ways has been “ established ’’ in England—z.e., its roots are deep in 
the national life. Itself having a divine origin, and exercising divine 
functions, and being organized on a divine plan, it has always been 
nearly united with the State, which represents the civil order, and 
which was itself built up and consolidated through the influence of 
the Church. 

There have, of course, been many modifications in the manner and 
degree of such a connection, but there it has always been. This 
can be seen more clearly by means of an analogy. Lord Macaulay 
says, in speaking of the British Constitution : ‘‘ The present Consti- 
tution of our country is to the Constitution under which she flour- 
ished five hundred years ago what the tree is to the sapling, what 
the man istothe boy. The alteration has been great, yet there 
never was a moment at which the chief part of what existed was not 
old.’’ The same may be said of ‘‘ the establishment.’” The Church 
herself has always been divine ; her divine principles have never varied ; 
her degree and manner of connection with civil power, these, which 


are not of the essence of her divine being, Aave varied ; still, in Eng- 
land that connection always has been. Religion, the Christian re- 
ligion—their Catholic heritage, the English Church—has always been 
recognized by the English people as a vitalizing force in the founda- 
tion and maintenance of their national life ; the Church of England, 
to use the ordinary phrase, has always been “‘ by law established.’’ 


Ill. 


What the modifications in ‘‘ the establishment ’’ have been, is per- 
haps best understood by recalling certain features in the past history 
of the Church of England. (1) Like the rest of western Christen- 
dom the Church of England during the Middle Ages acknowledged 
a certain primacy in the Roman See. This was natural, and had 
many beneficial results. It was, however, in no way an acceptance 
of the excessive claims which have been formulated and asserted by 
modern ultramontanism. ‘‘ The authority of the Papacy,’’ it has 
been well said, ‘‘ was as a fact the result of her ecclesiastical and 
spiritual merits, and of the requirements of circumstance.’ St. 
Cyprian had in early ages taught the principle of the independence 
of each episcopate, and this principle was only very gradually over- 
shadowed by the encroachments of the Roman See. In proportion 
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as these encroachments ‘were successful, the relation of the Church 
and State in England were partially and temporarily changed. At 
some times the Roman See usurped some of the powers of the local 
Episcopate or of the Crown, at other times such usurpation was 
resisted. 

(2) The Church of England was a/ways a reforming Church, and 
never for long tolerated interference with her national independence. 
Of this the statute of Premunire is an example ; it was passed in the 
reign of Richard II. to check the extravagant assumptions of the 
Pope. 

(3) The great change effected in what is called ‘‘ the Reformation’”’ 
is an example of the same kind. The question of Henry VIII.’s di- 
vorce from Queen Catherine was an accident which: brought before 
the minds of men the disturbance of the true relation of Church and 
State caused by the interference of the Papacy. The divorce ques- 
tion of the King was not the cause of a return to the true and an- 
cient state of things, but the mere occasion of it. It made men feel 
that whether the King was right or wrong, the Pope was unduly in- 
terfering with the Church of England and its relation to the State. 
These relations—z.¢., ‘‘ the establishment’’—became, however, more 
exactly defined. The King, indeed, being an unscrupulous tyrant 
desired to make capital of the matter, and struggled to be recog- 
nized as ‘‘ Supreme Head of the Church’’ without limitation. By 
the courage of the clergy he was resisted. The bishops and the Con- 
vocation showed a bold front when the House of Commons even was 
guilty of grovelling servility, and insisted on the title being recog- 
nized *‘ only so far as the law of Christ permitted,’’ and this limita- 
tion was further emphasized in the reign of Elizabeth, and further 
still in that of William III. The Convocation showed a similar de- 
termination as to Roman usurpation. It was from Convocation that 
the petition to the Crown emanated in 1531. Convocation demand- 
ed that the tribute should cease, and that ‘‘ the obedience of Eng- 
land should be withdrawn altogether from the see of Rome.’’ The 
last Act of the session of Parliament of 1531 embodied these sugges- 
tions, so that through the action of the Church herself, her indepen- 
dence of the Roman See was finally reasserted, though she in no way 
separated herself from communion with that see ; and then Parlia- 
ment and the King indorsed this action, so that it became at once 
the act of the Church avd the law of the land. 

(4) From the Reformation struggle, the Church of England 
emerged afresh into her independent life under the guidance of cer- 
tain definite and settled principles. Of these, for our present pur- 
pose, it is needful to dwell upon only two: (1) The attempt of the 
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popes to consolidate an imperial system, of which the Church of Eng- 
land was to form a part, was after years of resistance finally defeated, 
and the Church of England succeeded in gaining a full and practical 
recognition of the fact that she possessed in herself powers of juris- 
diction and government in matters of faith, worship, and discipline. 
Parliament asserted by an act still in force, that the Church was 
independent of Roman jurisdiction, but that there was no intention 
“*to decline or vary from the congregation of Christ’s Church in any- 
thing concerning the very articles of the Catholick faith of Christen- 
dom ;’’ and Convocation asserted in its exposition of Reformation 
Principles, published under authority of the Crown, that ‘‘ the unity 
of the Holy Church of Christ is not divided by distance of place, nor 
by diversity of traditions and ceremonies, diversely observed in divers 
Churches for good order of the same... that as the Church of 
England, Spain, Italy, and Poale (z.e., Russia), be not separate from 
the unity, but be one Church of God, notwithstanding that among 
them there is great distance, diversity of traditions, not in all things 
unity of opinions, alteration in rites, ceremonies, and ordinances, . . . 
so such diversity of opinions, etc.,. . . doth not dissolve and break 
the unity which is in one God, one doctrine of Christ and His sacra- 
ments preserved and kept in these several Churches, without any 
superiority or pre-eminence that one Church by God’s law may or 
ought to challenge over another, therefore the Church of Rome 
being but a several Church, challenging that name of Catholic above 
all other, doeth great wrong to all other Churches, for the said 
Churches, with all other particular Churches, compacted and united 
together do make and constitute but one Catholic Church or body.’’ 
Thus the Church asserted herself to be a ‘‘ particular Church’’ in 
possession of needful powers of self-government, and yet in no way 
separating herself from the Church Apostolic. 

(2) Again, she maintained her connection with the State, but in 
such a way that the dealing with spiritual matters should be in her 
own hands. Her prayer-book is the result first of the decision in 
such matters of her Convocations, and ¢hen also made statute law of 
the realm by Act of Parliament. The supremacy of the Crown is 
only accepted as regards ‘‘ temporalities,’’ and in ecclesiatical causes 
which run up into temporal questions. 

The total result in regard to ‘ Establishment,’’ then, is something 
of this sort : 

The Crown nominates to all bishoprics and deaneries, and toa 
certain number of cathedral canonries and a certain number of 
parochial benefices ; but all spzrztual acts—consecration, ordination, 
institution—without which such nomination could have no effect, pro- 
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ceed from the Church herself. The bishops are spiritual powers, and 
have in right of their baronies seats in the House of Lords; the 
sovereign on succeeding to the throne must be crowned and anointed 
by the Primate ; the Church has a certain place of dignity and pres- 
tige from its ‘‘ established "’ position, and the nation has the blessing 
of formally recognizing the Christian religion as a serious factor in 
national life. 


IV. 


In such a condition of things there are of necessity certain 
dangers and disadvantages to the Church. The State again and 
again has tried to encroach on the spiritual domain, and again 
and again has had to be resisted. Thus for a long time by 
an act of thoroughgoing injustice and tyranny the Convocations 
were literally gagged ; thus, too, ‘‘ the supremacy of the Crown,”’ 
by a strange accident, has come to be exercised in great measure 
by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. That committee 
within recent years took upon itself to decide ritual and even 
doctrinal questions, and loyal Churchmen have had simply to ignore 
at once its existence and its decisions, and have sometimes had to 
suffer in consequence. Attempts have been made in the same way 
to settle matters which the Church alone had a right to decide, with- 
out reference to the Church and by Act of Parliament. These at- 
tempts have had more or less temporary success, but, being high- 
handed violations of the Constitution, it was evidently the duty of 
all faithful clergy, and, indeed, all faithful citizens, to resist them, 
and while they have been the causes of suffering and trouble, such 
attempts have been bravely opposed, and successfully hindered from 
interfering with the spiritual functions of the Church. 

The nomination, too, to bishoprics by the Crown may at first sight 
appear an evil. Some evils have arisen from it. There have been 
bishops really Erastian, and too secular and cowardly to be faithful 
to their spiritual trust. Still, it is by no means certain that a system 
of elections would be better. The Prime Minister who recommends 
to the Crown is really the chosen representative of the people, and 
the public opinion of the Church is now so powerful a factor in the 
life of the nation that no prime minister could afford to ignore it. 

There are, indeed, blessings from the establishment which go far 
to strike the balance in its favor. If the Church appear less free 
than if ‘‘ disestablished,’’ on the other hand, she has what she would 
otherwise lose, a great leverage and a great opportunity for doing her 
Master’s work. Her system of patronage may be anomalous, but, 
though it needs correction in various ways, and is at this moment 
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undergoing some reforms, yet on the whole it brings the best men 
to the front. The ‘‘ establishment’’ of the Church, in fact, in spite 
of certain difficulties and dangers, on the whole works well. The 
English people may be slow to assimilate new ideas, but they are a 
shrewd and practical people ; they are deeply religious ; they are 
capable of understanding the truth that life must be guided by other 
than logical considerations ; they feel the revived energy and vigor 
of the Church in the last fifty years ; the working classes, especially, 
have wakened up toa keen appreciation of the blessing of being 
Churchmen ; bishoprics have been increasing ; churches of extreme 
beauty have been built in large numbers ; at least one great cathe- 
dral has risen in a southern diocese, and another been practically 
created out of a parish church in a northern. The laity have shown 
an earnestness, devotion, and vigor unparalleled in any age of the 
Church’s history ; good works abound and are multiplied ; the Eng- 
lish people feel probably more than they ever did before the great- 
ness and blessing of the English Church ; humanly speaking, there- 
fore, they are most unlikely to tolerate an act of suicidal folly such 
as would be the severance of the age-long connection between them- 
selves as a nation and that branch of the Catholic Church which has 
been planted in England since the dawn of history. It would be 
most unsafe in atime like this when democracy advances by such 
strides, and therefore those least capable of judging and most open 
to be deluded by unprincipled demagogues, are more and more in 
position to decide all questions which arise—it would be most unsafe 
in such an age to prophecy with positiveness, but it may be fairly 
said, without committing one’s self to over hasty pronunciamentos, 
that the disestablishment of the Church of England is farther off than 
ever, and that the minister who would attempt the task would 
be obliged first successfully to delude the English people—a people 
of calm judgment and common sense—and then to dig down to the 
very foundations of the national life. Such a man is hardly likely to 
be found. 


5 


And now a word on the question of Endowment. 

When “‘ disestablishment ”’ has been talked of in England by those 
opposed to the Church, the thought of those opponents has been 
really fixed on ‘‘ disendowment.”’ 

The ‘‘ endowments” of the Church of England have had their 
origin in the same way as any other endowments. In every religious 
body, pious persons will give of their substance to promote the in- 
terests of their creed. Gradually these gifts and offerings will take 
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a more sett/ed form and result in ‘‘ endowments.’’ So it is that, many 
religious bodies in England are in greater or less degree ‘* endowed.’’ 
If the Church of England be more largely endowed, it is only be- 
cause it is somuch olderthan any of them. But the property of the 
Church is no more and no less “‘ national property’’ than that of the 
Wesleyans 8r Baptists. Readjustment and rearrangement of endow- 
ments are doubtless from time to time needed, and have been from 
time to time made, but to imagine that the Church is too “‘ rich,’’ as 
some do, is the reverse of the truth; not only is she not too “‘ rich’”’ 
for her work, but, especially within the last fifty years, in probably 
no other religious body in Christendom have such voluntary efforts 
been needed, and such voluntary efforts been made for the building 
of new churches and the carrying on of religious work, and, in fact, 


the supplementing of insufficient ‘*‘ endowment.”’ 


‘* Disendow- 


ment ’’ written into plain English means ‘‘ confiscation’ and “‘ pil- 
lage.’’ The argument of so-called liberationists amounts to this: 
(1) The Church is rich. (2) Her possessions are national posses- 
sions. (3) The State, as such, is not to support any form of re- 
ligion. (4) The State, therefore, should resume the endowments 
given by her and use them for other purposes and those more 


useful, 


To this the answer is: (1) The Church, far from being ‘‘ rich,’ is 
not rich enough for the work she has to do. Evenif she were 
‘‘rich,’’ the Eighth Commandment does not run *‘ Thou shalt not 
steal, except from the rich,’’ but simply, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.”’ 
(2) The Church’s possessions are no more “‘ national possessions’’ than 
the possessions of any nonconforming body ; they are gifts and en- 
dowments given by her own children for the promotien of her work. 
Even the miserable ‘‘ conscience money’’ coming from Henry 
VIII.’s *‘ gifts” or ‘‘ foundations’’ in no way came from “‘ the State.” 
It was a small sum “‘ returned’’ to the Church after the King had 
robbed her. Herestored to her about one tenth of a million ; he had 
robbed her of about fifty million pounds to squander upon himself 
and his favorite nobles. In no sense are his ‘* foundations’’ gifts 
from the State and, therefore, ‘‘ national property.”’. If the English 
nation ‘‘ resume’ the property of the Church in justice, the thing 
must be done fairly and ‘‘all round.’’ Parliament has power in 
England to do anything. Has it the v¢ght? If it claim the power 
and the right, at least it must act with justice ; and if ‘‘ disendow- 
ment ’’ (z.e., confiscation and pillage) is to take place, then in fair- 
ness the property of every religious body in the country must be 
seized and disposed of by the nation as well as the property of 


the Church. (3) and (4) If the English people were ever to deter- 
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mine to sever that ancient connection with the English Church 
which is represented by “‘ establishment,’’ men might lament such a 
breaking with history and such a national repudiation of religion, 
but they would acknowledge that the nation had a right so to do if 
it pleased ; but, as the nation in no way as a nation supports the 
Church, disestablishment would in no way justify disendowment— 
z.¢., pillage. 

The Church of Christ will work and win, even if she lose such dig- 
nity as is conferred by ‘‘ establishment,’’ and by “ disendowment”’ be 
reduced to poverty. But the loss to the nation would, indeed, be 
grave. In the great cathedrals now, the daily sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is continually offered. What religious man can really doubt 
the blessing to any people of such a fact as that? ‘* National mon- 
uments,’’ or ‘‘ national museums,’’ as some propose to make our 
cathedrals, will not do the supernatural work of prayer and praise, 
in the duty and efficacy of which all sincere Christians must believe. 
And as the needs of our vigorous century emerge, more and more 
these same cathedrals are being used for mission purposes, and be- 
coming, as they ought to be, the spiritual homesof the people. But 
further: in the great cities, even if confiscation were decreed, the 
Church—so vigorous is her life, so earnest and generous are her laity 
—would in some degree, at least, be able to do her work. But how 
about the country places? There are bad and good among the 
country clergy as among any equally large body of men, but, on the 
whole, they are a manly, duty-loving, hard-working body of men. 
Great loss would result from disendowment in country parishes, It 
might be possible in some, as it is among Nonconformists in some 
places, to maintain some sort of worship on Sundays, or on some Sun- 
days ; in many places even this could not be done ; but the constant 
ministrations and quiet influence—so valuable especially to the poor 
—together with the thousand useful philanthropic and religious un- 
dertakings which emanate from or are assisted by the country clergy- 
man and his family, these would for the most part come to an end. 
Such clergy as could be maintained by direct voluntary offerings of 
the faithful would be in danger of losing that independence of mind 
so necessary for the faithful fulfilment of their duties, and in a large 
number of cases none could be maintained at all. 

After all the clergy are not the Church. They area necessary part 
of her divine constitution, but they are but her ministers. It is the 
whole body that would suffer. To ‘‘ establish’? one form of the 
Christian religion among many, in a young country, is one thing ; to 
disestablish in an old country that which always has been “* estab- 
lished’’ is another. To disestablish the Church would be for the 
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State, as such, to disown religion ; to disendow the Church would be 
for the State to rob the people. 

This is being more understood. In spite of the efforts of dema- 
gogues, men are understanding more and more how great a blessing 
is a Church whose doors stand open to all. There were days of lax- 
ity and idleness, and ‘‘ fulness of bread,’’ and neglect of duty in the 
Church of England, as in other parts of Christendom ; these days 
are, thank God, for the most part gone. The envious, the contro- 
versial, and the unbelieving may rail at her and dwell upon her faults 
and minimize her virtues; not so religious-minded men. Pious 
Nonconformists are more cordial and generous in their thoughts of 
her. The ‘‘ hearts of the children are turning more toward their 
mother.’’ She is losing her stiffness, which did so much injury, 
while clinging to that changeless faith which it is her office to pro- 
claim. Every hour she is rising up more and more to the needs of 
the time. She has always been a reforming Church. With the de- 
liberateness, it may be, but also with the solid sense of English 
character she needs still reforms, and she above all welcomes them, 
for she has never declared herself immaculate, and is wide awake 
to many of her own faults. She needs reforms, wise and well con- 
sidered, from time to time ; revolution and confiscation she does not 
need. There is no reason why such lustre as her “‘ establishment ”’ 
sheds on the nation should be dimmed ; no reason why such force 
as her endowments may lend her for advancing the cause of Christ 
should be diminished. Less and less are the people likely—as they 
will see her strength and helpfulness—to be betrayed into any meas- 
ure which would cripple her usefulness ; and while neither they nor 
their clergy will endure any tampering by the civi power with the 
Church’s doctrine and worship, they and their clergy love the nation, 
whether in or out of the Church’s borders, and are prepared, in in- 
creasing energy, to use all gifts that the Church inherits in her 
long history for the advancement of the highest needs of that great 
people, and in using such their prayer, their effort is, ‘‘ Show thy ser- 
vants thy wor, and their children thy glory.’’ 


W. J. KNox-LITTLE. 
Worcester, England. 
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THE PLANET MARS. 


ITHIN the last ten or twelve years there has been a lively 

renewal of interest in this next neighbor of the earth’s, which 
in many ways seems more to resemble our human habitation than 
does any other of the planetary family. In mere mass and magni- 
tude Venus, it is true, is more like the earth ; but so far as can be 
judged from telescopic observation she is in a very different condi- 
tion ; so veiled in impenetrable cloud that we are quite cut off from 
certain knowledge of her surface structure, and can only surmise 
that she is probably still a mere watery waste unfit for occupation. 
Mars, on the other hand, when favorably situated frankly presents 
an open countenance to our searching scrutiny, and seems to show 
us lineaments not wholly unfamiliar, nor unlike those of the ‘* nour- 
ishing mother’’ herself. 

Our readers all know, of course, that in the order of distance from 
the sun, Mars comes next beyond the earth, revolving in an orbit 
about two hundred and ninety millions of miles in diameter, and 
completing the circuit in about a year and ten months (six hundred 
and eighty-seven days). The orbit is not a circle, but an oval or 
‘‘ ellipse’ with the sun nearly fourteen millions of miles outside of 
its centre. 

It was by the study of the motions of this planet that Kepler, now 
nearly three hundred years ago, gave such a blow to the a priort 
methods of philosophizing then in vogue by demonstrating, to the 
horror of all sound Aristotelians, that its orbit is not circular. It 
had been held till then, on the grounds of ‘‘ inner consciousness,’’ that 
the circle is the only perfect curve, the name “‘ e//ipse’’ being a note 
of reproach designating a curve which ‘falls short of ’’ perfection : 
it was held with equal confidence that the planets, as being heavenly 
bodies, must conform to perfection in all their motions, and must 
therefore move in circles only or in paths compounded of circles. 

Sucha priori ‘‘ therefores’’ are of little account since Kepler’s 
day, at least in science, and yet we still now and then hear one in 
other relations. 
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The orbit of Mars lies nearly in the same plane with that of the 
earth, and as the two planets race along their nearly concentric 
tracks, with a speed which exceeds that of cannon-balls as much as 
these outrun railway trains, the inner one, moving both faster and 
on a smaller circuit, overtakes and passes the other at regular in- 
tervals of a little less than twenty-six months, or seven hundred and 
eighty days—the planet’s so-called ‘‘ Synodic period.’’ 

At the time of passing and nearest approach, Mars is said to be in 
‘“*Opposition,’’ because it is then, like the full moon, opposite to 
the sun in the sky, rising at sunset and conspicuous all night long. 
Since the planet’s orbit is so eccentric, its distance from the earth 
varies considerably at these opposition epochs ; we come nearest to 
it—within less than thirty-six millions of miles—when it is so situ- 
ated that the earth passes it in the latter part of August, and these 
‘‘ favorable oppositions’ occur at intervals of about fifteen years— 
the last one in 1877, the next in 1892. When the opposition occurs 
in February the minimum distance between the planet and the earth 
is more than sixty-one millions of miles, and of course the planet is 
correspondingly small and faint—apparently only about one third as 
bright as at an August opposition. 

After opposition is passed, the earth rushes on and leaves her little 
brother lagging far behind : in about thirteen months he will be in 
the dim distance of the region beyond the sun, two hundred and 
forty millions of miles away, and the blazing luminary of opposition- 
time, which for a while outshone everything in the evening sky ex- 
cept the moon, Venus, and Jupiter, will have dwindled to an insig- 
nificant star, less than one fiftieth part as bright as when nearest. 

The planet is so conspicuous that it was never ‘‘ discovered ;’’ that 
is to say, history gives us no hint of a time when it was not already 
well known, and to a certain extent feared; for through the 
many centuries during which Astrology was the accepted belief of 
all the watchers of the skies, the influence of Mars was invariably 
held to be ‘‘ malefic’’—conducive to violence and bloodshed, and 
greatly to be dreaded, if perhaps not quite so terrible as that of the 
sullen Saturn. 

We find recorded observations of the planet as far back as 356 
B.C., when on April 4th, as Aristotle records, it was ‘‘ occulted’’ by 
themoon. (The date of this observation was first settled by Kepler.) 
Other observations in considerable number are quoted by Ptolemy, 
who himself observed with great care the opposition of the year 130 
A.D. at Alexandria. 

In the present paper we shall have to do mainly with the planet 


itself ; but we note in passing that observations of its position have 
26 
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yielded, at different times, results of much importance to general 
astronomy. We have already alluded to the excellent use to which 
Kepler put the treasure of observations left him by Tycho Brahe. 

Some sixty years later observations of the same planet made in 
South America by the Frenchman Richer (who had been sent there 
for the purpose), combined with observations made in France by 
Cassini and others, gave the first reasonable approximation to the 
sun’s true distance and the scale of the solar system. Up to that 
time the estimate of Hipparchus had remained accepted, on the 
authority of Ptolemy (if not always undisputed), for more than four- 
teen hundred years. According to him the solar ‘‘ parallax’’ was 
about 3’, and the sun’s distance therefore about four and one half mill- 
ions of miles. 

From the observations of 1672 Cassini set the solar parallax at 9."5 
(the true value being 8.”8 according to the latest determinations), 
corresponding to a distance of eighty-six millions of miles between 
the earth and sun. 

While watching the planet in connection with this special work 
Cassini one night (October Ist, 1672) saw it occult the star 4; 
Aquarii, an observation which determines the planet’s place at that 
moment with an exquisite precision far exceeding what would have 
been possible in any other way with the instruments at that time 
known to science. Leverrier has made most effective use of this 
observation in our own times, taking it as a starting-point in his in- 
vestigations relating to the disturbances produced in the motions of 
Mars by the attraction of the earth ; and from these disturbances he 
deduces in a masterly way, quite beyond discussion here, the true 
dimensions of the solar system. 

Many of our readers, too, will doubtless remember the almost 
romantic expedition of Dr. Gill (now Astronomer Royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope), who was sent out by the British Astronomical 
Society to Ascension Island, in 1877, to observe the planet in a 
peculiar way, for the same general purpose—z.e., to determine the 
distance of Mars from the earth, and so in consequence the scale of 
miles for our planetary system. For atime clouds, which gathered 
every night about his station, baffled the astronomer and threatened 
to defeat him ; but one night his wife, who had accompanied him, 
set out from his observatory, leaving him struggling for occasional 
glimpses of his object through the disheartening clouds, and by a 
walk of several miles, alone in the darkness over rocks and volcanic 
cinders, she found on the other side of the mountain a station where 
each night the steady trade-wind cleared away the clouds as regularly 
as it gathered them at the place first chosen. The lady’s plucky 
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energy turned the threatened defeat into a complete victory ; for it 
is quite within bounds to say that the observations secured that 
month by her husband, furnish, taken by themselves alone, a more 
trustworthy determination of the solar parallax than all the observa- 
tions of every kind that had ever been made before; it stands at 
least on even footing with the results of the most accurate and elab- 
orate methods known to-day. 

As we have already explained, the planet at a favorable opposition 
comes within thirty-six millions of miles from the earth, which is 
nearer than any other heavenly body ever approaches, excepting the 
moon and Venus, and occasionally, perhaps, a stray comet. And 
Venus, though her least distance is less than that of Mars by full 
eleven millions of miles, is by no means so well situated for tele- 
scopic observation, because when nearest she is almost directly 
between us and the sun, with her dark side toward us, and observa- 
ble only by day. 

Mars, on the other hand, when nearest is opposite the sun, and 
visible all night, with his whole disk illuminated. He has then an 
apparent diameter of nearly 25” (Jupiter and Venus alone show 
larger), and although this is not sufficient to give him a disk visible 
as such to the naked eye, it does not take much of a telescope to 
make him look as large as the moon—a magnifying power of seventy- 
five is sufficient, which is no more than a moderate power for a good 
three-inch glass. With a magnifying power of one thousand, which 
a great telescope will easily bear when the atmosphere is in good 
condition, the apparent disk is nearly 7° in diameter, or fourteen 
times as large as the moon, and the detail of the planet’s surface 
becomes visible on about the same scale as that of the moon seen 
with a rather powerful field glass. 

But we hasten to remind the reader that, with a magnifying power 
of one thousand even, the observer is still (optically) thirty-six thou- 
sand miles away from the object of his scrutiny—hardly within hailing 
distance. Probably the smallest objects visible on the planet’s sur- 
face with the most powerful instruments existing must measure at 
least twenty-five or thirty miles across. 

Both in bulk and mass Mars is much inferior to the earth. His 
diameter is very nearly forty-two hundred miles, the earth’s being 
seven thousand nine hundred and twenty, and his ‘‘ mass’’ (z.¢., the 
number of tons of matter composing his globe) is not quite one 
ninth of the earth’s. Until 1877 our knowledge of the planet’s 
mass was very uncertain, but the discovery of its two swift little 
satellites in that year at once made it possible to “‘ weigh’’ the 
planet almost as accurately as in a balance. The surface of Mars is 
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about three tenths that of the earth, and his bulk one seventh. 
Comparing his bulk with his mass, we see that the planet’s mean 
density is about three fourths that of the earth ; and an easy calcu- 
lation brings out the important fact that the so-called ‘* surface 
gravity’’ of the planet is only about three eighths of our terrestrial 
gravity ; 7.¢., a body which here weighs eighty pounds would weigh 
only thirty there (in a spring balance). A gun which here would 
throw a projectile three miles, would send it eight miles there ; at 
least it would if the planet’s atmosphere were no denser than our 
own ; and it is almost certainly more rare. 

That the planet has an atmosphere is practically certain, although 
in the case of Mars we cannot reach quite the same conclusiveness 
of proof as with Venus. Her atmosphere, at the time of a *‘ Tran- 
sit,’’ when she crosses the face of the sun, becomes conspicuous, 
showing itself as a silvery ring of light encircling her dusky globe as 
she approaches and leaves the solar disk. Observations made in 
1874 and 1882 prove that her atmosphere is at least fifty per cent 
denser than the earth’s. Mars, on the other hand, offers no such 
opportunity ; but now and then whitish spots appear upon his disk, 
which for the time being obscure the well-known permanent mark- 
ings and then disappear in such a way that it is hardly possible to 
doubt that they are clouds—and clouds, of course, imply an atmos- 
phere. Moreover, the spectrum of the planet’s light has been found 
by Huggins and others to show a few dark lines additional to those 
that belong to the spectrum of mere reflected sunlight. Their pres- 
ence can be accounted for only by the action of a planetary atmos- 
phere, and since some of the lines are identified as lines due to the 
vapor of water, we can go one step further and say that aqueous 
vapor exists in the atmosphere of Mars as it doesin our own. At 
the same time, the infrequency of these clouds—for they appear but 
seldom—the faintness of the atmospheric spectrum-lines, the dis- 
tinctness with which the surface markings are seen through the 
planet’s atmosphere, and the apparently feeble twilight at the 
boundary between night and day upon the planet’s disk—all these 
circumstances indicate that the atmosphere is probably much less 
dense than ours. 

Fifty years ago the prevalent belief was quite in opposition to 
this ; it was supposed that the planet’s peculiar fiery color was due 
to a specially dense atmosphere which strongly tinged the light that 
had twice traversed it, once in its course from the sun to the surface 
of the soil, and again in its return after reflection. But the fact that 
at certain parts of the planet the reflected light is purely white, and 
greenish at certain others, proves, of course, that the orange color 
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which prevails over the larger portion of the surface is due to some- 
thing at the surface itself, and not to the overlying air—something 
in the nature of the rock and soil, or, possibly, as has been suggested, 
in the tint of the vegetation ; for if there is vegetation there at all, 
there is nothing violent in the supposition that on the soil of Mars 
some other color than green may predominate, since on the earth 
even other tints are not unusual. 

The mean reflecting power of the planet’s surface, according to 
the elaborate observations of Zéllner, is about twenty-six per cent. 
This is almost double that of the moon, and considerably greater 
than that of Mercury ; but is only about half as great as that of 
Venus, and the four great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune (all of which are probably wholly covered by cloud). So 
far as we can judge from the appearance of the ‘* Earthshine’’ upon 
the ‘‘ old moon in the new moon’s arms,”’ it is likely that there is 
no great difference between the reflective power of the earth’s sur- 
face and that of Mars. 

A marked peculiarity of the planet’s aspect, which it shares with 
Mercury, Venus, and the moon, is that the outer edge of its disk is 
always much brighter than its central portions. With Jupiter and 
Saturn the reverse is true. 


Mars does not, like the two inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, 
show all the phases of the moon, nor yet like the outer ones does it 
preserve an unaltered aspect. Both when nearest and when most 
remote its illuminated side is turned squarely toward us, and its 
disk is round ; but at the intermediate point of so-called ‘‘ quadra- 


ture,’’ when it isin mid-heaven at sunrise or at sunset, it shows a 
‘‘ gibbous’’ phase, like the moon three days from the full. It is at 
that time that we can form some idea of the amount of twilight due 
to the planet’s atmosphere, as indicated by the lack of sharpness of 
the ‘‘ terminator’’—the line that separates the night side of the planet 
from that on which the sun is shining. : 

When examined under favorable circumstances by even a small 
telescope the disk of Mars presents a considerable variety of interest- 
ing detail in the form of spots of different shapes and tints. These 
are not arranged in belts, like those of Jupiter and Saturn, but are 
distributed irregularly over the surface, and are evidently for the 
most part permanent features corresponding more or less to the con- 
tinents and oceans of the earth. Now and then also, as has been 
already said, mere temporary forms appear, and we have the pleas- 
ure, as a Frenchman. would say, of “‘ assisting’’ at some great storm - 
in which the cloud-veil hides for hours the surface underneath, and 
then gradually fades away, revealing again the hidden objects be- 
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neath. Such phenomena are rare, however, bearing no comparison 
in frequency to what must be the case with the aspect of the earth 
as seen from a distant station. Asarule, the markings upon Mars 
present themselves over and over again, returning with perfect regu- 
larity at each rotation of the planet. The features that Maedler 
noted fifty years ago hold their places yet, apparently unchanged. 
Their permanence is such, that by the comparison of observations 
made many years apart, we are able to determine the length of the 
planet’s day with an accuracy unattainable in any other case. Ac- 
cording to the latest and best determination (by Bakhuyzen, in 
1887), it is 24 h. 37 m. 22.66s. Proctor, some years ago, obtained a 
result which differs from this by being just ;%, of a second longer, 
and the fact that debate was for a time pretty warm over that little 
discrepancy, is in itself enough to indicate the precision attainable. 
It is hardly possible that Bakhuyzen’s result can be wrong by a 
fiftieth of a second. 

In some respects the peculiar length of the Martial day is an incon- 
venience to astronomers ; it is so nearly the same as our own that, 
if to-night a certain portion of the planet is in view, it will be pretty 
nearly the same again to-morrow, and the shifting is so slow that we 
have to wait more than a fortnight to get a chance at the planet’s 
other side. 

The planet’s rotation is not rapid enough to produce any notable 
flattening at the poles ; we mention this especially, because in many 
of the older text-books the flattening is stated to be five or six times 
as great as that of the earth ; but all the latest and best observations 
show this to be a mistake. 

Its equator is inclined to its orbit by very nearly the same angle 
as that between the earth’s equator and the ecliptic (25° as against 
234°), so that the planet for this reason ought to have seasons very 
like our own, modified somewhat, however, by the eccentricity of 
its orbit, and the consequent considerable variation in its distance 
from the sun in different parts of its revolution. That it really has 
such seasons is made almost certain by the behavior of its so-called 
ice-caps. These are brilliant white spots near the poles, first noticed 
and studied by Maraldi in 1716, who suggested that they are polar 
snows ; but it was not until near the end of the century that the 
observations of the elder Herschel almost demonstrated it by show- 
ing that they behave just as ‘* ice-caps’’ ought to, alternately grow- 
ing and dwindling, according as they are or are not presented toward 
the sun ; when it is summer in the northern hemisphere of Mars the 
northern cap diminishes, and the southern one extends its area, and 
vice versé in the southern summer. 
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Still, it will hardly do to be too confident as to the real nature of 
these polar caps; there are astronomers of considerable authority, 
who, on the one hand, maintain that they are only fog banks, the 
temperature of the planet being too Aigh to permit of freezing ; and 
on the other hand there are those who argue that the planet is so 
cold (the solar radiation being not quite half so intense at Mars as 
with us), that if there were any considerable amount of water on the 
planet it would be congealed everywhere, and that therefore we 
must suppose these polar caps to be composed of something else 
than frozen water—perhaps, as long ago suggested, of solidified car- 
bonic actd or some other substance that on the earth is always 
vaporous. 

Unquestionably there is a real difficulty in the case ; if there are, 
in fact, seas and oceans upon the planet, as is now generally ad- 
mitted, and on the whole seems most probable, in spite of the diffi- 
culties, it is not easy to explain: why clouds are not more frequent, 
nor why in winter the sheet of snow and ice does not extend farther 
from the pole. It seldom, if ever, reaches the latitude of 65°, while 
on the earth it comes down in winter as far as the parallel of 40°. 
It seems, therefore, almost necessary to admit that for some reason 
Mars is much warmer than the earth, notwithstanding its less supply 
of solar heat ; or else to seek an altogether new interpretation of the 
phenomena upon the planet’s surface, which follow, in some respects 
so closely, the analogy of those we are familiar with upon the earth. 

For the most part the telescopic markings are shadings rather than 
sharply outlined forms, though in this respect observers are not en- 
tirely in accord ; the Italian Schiaparelli, especially, sees a great num- 
ber of fine, straight, hair-like lines forming a network over what are 
usually assumed to be the planet’s continents. : 

Speaking roughly, the larger markings fall into three classes ac- 
cording to their color and brightness; there are the bright white 
patches near the poles and at one or two other points; these are 
supposed to be masses of ice or snow, or possibly, in some cases, of 
cloud; there are the orange-colored spots, which cover in all some 
five eighths or two thirds of the whole surface and are supposed to 
be land ; and finally, there are the darker greenish or bluish portions 
which are taken for water. But there is a considerable variety in 
the tints of different portions of the land, and hardly less in those of 
the seas. And we note here also that near the edge of the disk the 
markings mostly disappear in the brighter illumination which for 
some reason always prevails there. 

A great deal of labor has been expended in the detailed study of 
these markings and in the preparation of maps of the planet’s sur- 
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face ; the earliest drawings date back to the work of Fontana in 1636, 
and the sketches of Hooke, Huyghens, and Cassini thirty years later. 
The earliest sap was that of Maedler, made about 1830, and more 
recently, since 1864, the maps of Phillips, Proctor, Green, Flam- 
marion, and two by Schiaparelli have been published in succession. 
Schiaparelli’s most recent map, published only last year, contains an 
immense amount of detail which has not yet been verified by other 
observers, and some of it may be of doubtful authority, but as to 
the main features of the planet’s geography there can no longer be 
any doubt. That portion especially which lies within 40° of the 
equator may be considered as now fairly well known, and the south- 
ern hemisphere better than the northern ; because it is the planet’s 
south pole which is tilted toward us at the time of an August oppo- 
sition, and the northern hemisphere is inclined this way only when 
the planet is much more remote. 

It is difficult without illustrations to give much of an idea of the 
geography of the planet ; but assuming the dark parts to be water, 
we may say that on Mars the proportions of land and water are 
nearly reversed as compared with the earth. As mapped by Schia- 
parelli full three fourths of the western hemisphere is land, the water 
being almost wholly confined to the regions near the southern pole. 
On the eastern hemisphere the division is less unequal, its southern 
portion nearly up to the equator being occupied by an immense 
ocean in which are scattered a number of large islands, while the 
northern half is a great continent enclosing several land-locked seas. 

Perhaps the most marked feature of the planet’s surface is the 
great pointed gulf which reaches out from the southern ocean, in 
form much like the Bay of Bengal, and penetrates the northern con- 
tinent for more than two thousand miles. At its northern extremity 
it is prolonged by a comparatively narrow channel which turns 
sharply westward for a thousand miles or so and connects with an 
inland sea, 

By Proctor and the English astronomers it is called * the ‘‘ Kaiser 
Sea,” terminated by ‘‘ Nasmyth Inlet ;”’ Schiaparelli names it 
** Syrtis Major,’’ and its extension ‘* Nilo-syrtis’’ and ‘* Nilus.”’ 

There are a number of other gulfs (‘‘ sinus’’) of somewhat similar 
form though smaller, among which the ‘‘ Margaritifer Sinus’’ 





* The *‘ Areographic’’ nomenclature is still in a rather unsettled condition. Proctor 
and Green, following out the analogy of the system which has been adopted in the case 
of the moon, have employed the names of astronomers who have contributed to our 
knowledge of the planet, and have, perhaps, given rather undue prominence to certain 
minor observers. Schiaparelli, on the other hand, with better taste, we think, has 
derived his names mostly from classical geography. 
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(‘‘ Dawes’s Strait’’ on Proctor’s map) is next in conspicuousness to 
the Syrtis Major, while another, the .“‘ Sabzeus Sinus’’ (Dawes’s 
forked bay’’), has been chosen on account of its peculiar form and 
definite outline, as well as the fact that it is exactly on the planet’s 
equator, for the origin of Areographic longitudes; it is for us the 
‘*Greenwich ’’ of Mars. 

All these gulfs without exception (and there are several of them 
which we have not mentioned) have their points turned northward. 
Another conspicuous marking is a round dark spot some four hun- 
dred miles in diameter, which lies nearly central in a large circular 
island about half as large as Australia. This is the ‘‘ Lake of the 
Sun’”’ (‘‘ Lacus Solis’’) in the midst of ‘‘ Thaumasia Felix ;’’ on 
Proctor’s map it is the ‘‘ Terby Sea’’ in ‘‘ Kepler Land.’’ 

As has been said, the color of the supposed land masses is gener- 
ally orange or yellow, while that of the seas is a rather strongly con- 
trasted dark bluish-green or gray. But there is a great variety of 
tints both in the land and water, and in some cases an apparent 
gradual shading of the land and water colors into each other ina 
way which it is not easy to explain. 

According to many observers, the tints of certain regions also 
change from time to time, and there is a very strong probability that 
the change is regular and periodical, following the course of the 
seasons, and possibly depending upon the growth of vegetation. 

If Schiaparelli and Perrotin are right still more extensive changes 
take place in the topography of certain large and important districts, 
which appear at tines to disappear completely as if submerged by 
inundation. According to both these observers, a region known as 
‘* Libya,’’ on the east side of the Syrtis Major, had lost more than 
half its area a year ago, as if encroached on by the ocean. We 
must, however, be a little cautious in unreservedly accepting such 
statements, for other observers see things differently. At the Lick 
Observatory Libya was seen of its normal dimensions, though rather 
obscure in color, at the very time when the French and Italian ob- 
servers say that it was lost. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
that a considerable alteration had taken place in its conspicuousness 
as compared with surrounding objects. A number of other instances 
are adduced by Schiaparelli, in which marked changes appear tc 
have occurred since 1880. 

But the most curious and problematic feature of the planet re- 
mains to be described. We alluded a few pages back to the fine, - 
dark lines which Schiaparelli first observed in 1877, and called 
‘* canals,’’ because they have the appearance of artificial waterways, 
some of them hundreds and even thousands of miles in length, cross- 
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ing the continents from sea to sea, and intersecting in all directions, 
Schiaparelli is the only one who has ever observed most of them (he 
has given names to nearly sixty), but several other astronomers have 
confirmed his observations in part, and so far, indeed, as to make it 
very probable that what he reports is a substantial reality ; and yet 
the fact that until very recently all his observations were made with 
a telescope only eight inches in diameter, while other well-known 
observers with much more powerful instruments cannot get a glimpse 
of what he saw has justified a certain reserve in accepting his results ; 
if there is no mistake his discovery speaks volumes for his eye and 
instrument, and for the Italian sky. 

The real nature of these ‘‘ canals’’ is a mystery : they cannot well 
be supposed to be artificial channels, because the narrowest of them 
is thirty or forty miles wide; nor can they be rivers, for they are 
almost straight and of even width, and show none of the characteris- 
tics of a natural terrestrial stream. In fact, it is far from certain that 
they are waterways at all. Some have tried to explain them as /fog- 
banks overhanging narrow water-courses ; others as cracks in glacters ; 
perhaps the most curious explanation so far is the suggestion that 
they are streaks of vegetation, the analogy of the Pacific railways 
being invoked, with their strips of settlement and wheat fields on 
each side of the track. 

And this idea falls in with what is asserted as a fact—that the 
“* canals’ alter their appearance gradually and progressively with the 
changes of the seasons, at times fading to invisibility and again 
becoming dark and conspicuous. 

Schiaparelli reports, moreover, a still more puzzling and mysteri- 
ous phenomenon : at times these canals are doubled ; where one was 
visible a short time before two are seen, running parallel to each 
other half across the planet’s disk, and separated by a space of two 
or three hundred miles. Sometimes one of the pair seems to be the 
old ‘*‘ canal’’ unchanged, accompanied by a new companion along- 
side it, and sometimes neither one of the pair is exactly in the place 
of the original. His first observation of this so-called ‘* gemination”’ 
of a canal was in 1879, when he noticed that the one which on his 
map he calls ‘‘ Nilus’’ (the continuation of ‘‘ Nilo-Syrtis” or ‘‘ Nas- 
myth Inlet’’) was thus twinned. In 1881 he observed the same 
thing in a number of other cases, and since then he has noted it in 
fully two thirds of the whole number. * He describes the ‘* gemina- 
tion’’ as taking place gradually. <A light nebulosity first appears all 
along the course of the “‘ canal ;’’ this resolves itself in a day or two 
into a series of whitish rounded spots, which seem to mask or replace 
the canal itself, and a few days later two perfectly similar parallel 
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canals appear where there was but one before. He compares this 
process of formation to the appearance that would be presented by 
a body of soldiers at first standing at ease in groups along a line of 
battle, and then under orders arranging themselves quickly in two 
parallel ranks. In his opinion we are dealing with a formation 
unknown upon the earth, determined by the configuration of 
the ground, and able to reproduce itself periodically and identi- 
cally. 

These appearances are so remarkable, so entirely different from 
anything observed elsewhere in the solar system, that naturally there 
has been a great deal of doubt whether they may not be due to some 
merely optical illusion, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
the Milanese observer declares that he cannot be mistaken. A very 
slight pinch of a lens in the telescope or a trifling astigmatism of 
the eye is quite sufficient to make a fine dark line appear to be 
double, as I myself have frequently found in delicate spectroscopic 
observations ; and, as Schiaparelli says, these ‘‘canals’’ are ex- 
quisitely fine and delicate markings, visible with the eight-inch tele- 
scope which he used until 1886, only under the most favorable at- 
mospheric conditions. But he has now a large instrument of nearly 
twenty inches diameter, and with that he observed again the same 
““ gemination’’ of certain of the canals in 1888; moreover, his ob- 
servations of the phenomena are now corroborated to a certain ex- 
tent by two or three other observers, especially by Perrotin of Nice 
with the great twenty-nine-inch instrument of that observatory. 
On the whole, therefore, it is probably wisest to suspend judgment 
until the close oppositions of 1890 and 1892 shall have given the 
great instruments of our new observatories an opportunity to test 
the matter thoroughly. It is true that in the examination of such 
a question no power of the telescope can make up for atmospheric 
disadvantages, and it will not be surprising therefore if many of our 
largest instruments furnish only negative testimony. There is one 
instrument, however—the great telescope of the Lick Observatory 
—so located that the telescopes at Milan and Nice will have no 
advantage over it as regards atmospheric conditions, while in other 
respects the European instruments are distinctly its inferiors. Its 
verdict will be practically decisive if the weather is reasonably favor- 
able. In fact, one of the most important uses of such an instrument 
is as a court of appeals to settle questions which are raised, but not 
decided by the countless observers with smaller telescopes. It is 
wonderfully easy for a straining eye to persuade itself that it sees 
something new or strange in connection with a more or less familiar 
object ; and it is unquestionably also true that some eyes can see 
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more with an eight-inch telescope than ordinary observers can make 
out with one of twice the size. 

We have already alluded to the two little satellites of the planet. 
The story of their discovery by Professor Hall of Washington, in 
1877, is so fresh in most memories that we need not dwell upon it 
here further than to say that it is generally considered the most 
important telescopic discovery of the last half of our century. 

These bodies are extremely small and only visible with great tele- 
scopes. The outer one, Deimos, is at a distance of about fourteen 
thousand six hundred miles from the planet’s centre (our moon is 
two hundred and thirty-eight thousand miles away), and makes its 
revolution in 30 h. 18 m. ; while Phobos, the inner one, is at a dis- 
tance of fifty-eight hundred miles (thirty-seven hundred from the 
planet’s surface) and has a period of only 7 h. 39 m., which is by far 
the shortest period known in the planetary system. It is less than 
one third the planet’s day, so that this moon rises in the west and 
sets in the east twice every day, and runs twice through all its 
changes of phase with a couple of hours to spare. Deimos, on the 
other hand, rises in the east, but its orbital motion toward the east is 
so nearly equal to its (apparent) westward diurnal motion (due to 
the planet’s rotation) that it is sixty-six hours, or more than two of 
its months, between its rising and its setting. Neither of the two 
satellites amounts to muchas a moon. Phobos is probably from 
seven to eight miles in diameter, and Deimos a mile or two smaller, 
and the united light of both when full at the same time would not 
equal one fiftieth of our own moonlight. Still Phobos would be by 
no means an insignificant object ; when near the full * and well above 
the horizon it has a diameter about one fifth that of our moon, and 
must be nearly eighty times as bright as Venus at her best ; and 
even Deimos would be three or four times as bright as the evening 
star. 

Phobos furnishes the only known instance of a satellite which has 
a month shorter than its planet’s day ; and since Laplace’s nebular 
hypothesis fails (taken by itself) to account for such a case, the 
question was raised at once, on the discovery of these objects, whether 
Mars had come honestly by these little moons or sto/en them some- 
how. Other planets are attended by a family presumably of their 
own offspring. Is Mars trying to palm off two captured asteroids 





* It is worth remarking that the inhabitants of Mars would not very often see Phobos 
as a full moon, because it usually passes through the planet’s shadow and is eclipsed, 
escaping only for a few weeks each (Martial) year at midsummer and midwinter. 
Deimos, on the other hand, being more remote, would suffer eclipse comparatively 
seldom. 
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for his own children? We can only stop to say that it has recently 
been shown by Poincaré that the theory-of ‘‘ captured asteroids,” at 
one time rather extensively favored, is mathematically untenable ; 
we add, farther, that while a satellite generated according to 
Laplace’s theory could not at the time of its birth and separation 
from the mother planet have an orbital revolution more rapid than 
that of the planet at that time, there is nothing to prevent it from 
having such a revolution at alaterepoch. Professor George Darwin 
of Cambridge (a son of the great naturalist) has lately shown how 
such a satellite, originating in strict conformity with the nebular 
hypothesis, might subsequently, by the reaction between it and the 
tides upon the planet’s surface, be forced either to recede farther and 
farther from the planet, as our moon seems to have done, or, on the 
other hand, under slightly different initial circumstances, to approach 
it, and move as Phobos does. What is more, if the present rapid 
motion of the satellite is really due to this cause, then so long as the 
tides continue to flow (z.¢., until the fluids of the planet all congeal) 
the cause will continue to operate inexorably, forcing the satellite to 
move in an ever-narrowing spiral with steadily quickening speed, 
until at last, millenniums hence, it becomes involved in the planet’s 
atmosphere and crashes down upon the surface as a huge meteor. 


And now a few words upon a subject which seems to have a great 
fascination to the common mind—the question, namely, whether the 
planet is habitable and inhabited ; is it another wor/d, or a mere 
material globe? Probably there is no astronomical subject concern- 
ing which opposite opinions are so positively and even passionately 
held, and that, too, while there is absolutely no scientific basis 
for an opinion either way—no material from which a conclusion 
can be logically worked out. It is undoubtedly true, as has been 
said, that Mars is less unlike the earth in its conditions than any 
other of the planets ; and, perhaps, it cannot be pronounced impos- 
sible that some even of the higher forms of terrestrial life might be 
able to maintain themselves upon its surface in spite of the lessened 
supply of solar heat, the diminished force of gravity, and the (prob- 
ably) deficient atmosphere ; and this is more than can be said of any 
other planet, unless to a limited extent of Venus. But, on the 
other hand, difference between the constitution of the earth and 
that of a heavenly body is no bar to the habitability of such a body 
by beings suitably adapted to it ; and surely the Deity in supplying 
a population for a globe would make them to fit it either by direct 
creation or by some process of evolution. As regards direct evidence 
that any, even the lowest, forms of life exist upon Mars, we have 
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not yet a particle, nor are our present instruments and methods 
competent to show us the evidence, if such evidence exists. What 
the future may have in store for us in this direction it would be use- 
less to conjecture. We can, of course, conceive of telescopes that 
would enable us to see even the leaves on the trees of Mars, if trees 
exist there ; but we hasten to add that a telescope with alensa 
mile in diameter, and a tube fifteen or twenty miles long, and as per- 
fect and powerful proportionally as the best of our modern instru- 
ments would still, under the most favorable conditions, leave us, 
optically speaking, at a distance of at least ten miles from the 
planet’s surface. If we ever come to a knowledge of the minutiz 
of a planet’s surface it must be by means of some yet uninvented 
instrument, and not by the telescope. 

Of course all such arguments as that ‘‘ uninhabited worlds would 
be useless, and therefore cannot exist,’’ or, on the other hand, that 
‘*to suppose other worlds than ours to be inhabited by intelligent 
beings discredits revelation and the scheme of redemption,’’ are of 
no force. Wherein are uninhabited worlds more ‘‘ useless’’ than 
empty space, and why should not God, if he chooses, do for many 
worlds of sinners, if such worlds exist, what he has done for ours? 


For the present we must be contented to say simply that we do 
not know, and have not yet, so far as we can see, any means of 
finding out whether life exists on any heavenly body except the earth. 
Those who come after us may or may not discover some way to 
attain the knowledge that is beyond our reach. 


C. A. YOUNG. 
Princeton College. 





IV. 


THE BABYLONIAN FLOOD-LEGEND AND THE 
HEBREW RECORD OF THE DELUGE. 


N the autumn of 1872 Mr. George Smith, while at work in the 
British Museum examining the clay tablets which had been ex- 
humed at Nineveh, read, on a large fragment which he picked up, 
the words: ‘‘ The mountain of Nisir stopped the ship. I sent forth 
a dove and it left. The dove went and turned, and a resting-place 
it did not find, and it returned.’’ Perceiving at once the resemblance 
to the story of Noah, he began a search to find the remainder of 
the tale—a search which he prosecuted unweariedly for two years, 
not only among the thousands of broken tablets in the Museum, but 
also, through the liberality, first, of the proprietors of the Dazly Tele- 
graph, then of the trustees of the Museum, on the site of ancient 
Nineveh itself. Success crowned his efforts. Two years after the 
discovery of the first fragment he had secured portions of three dis- 
tinct copies of the tale, had established an almost complete text, 
and had produced a fair translation. Since his lamented death 
several additional fragments have happily come to light to add to 
the completeness of the text and to assist in its interpretation. 

The story, as the tablet on which it is recorded itself states, forms 
the eleventh episode of a national epic in celebration of the deeds of 
Izdubar, king of Erech, supposed by many to be the Nimrod of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The great hero of the tale, having been at 
length smitten with a torturing disease on account of his insolence 
toward the gods, resolved to seek his ancestor, Adrahasis, who had 
been translated to the gods, was then dwelling “‘ at the mouth of the 
rivers,’’ and had knowledge of life anddeath. After a long and toil- 
some journey he finally reached the desired locality, and Adrahasis 
stood before him—a man of a generation long past, yet with the 
freshness and vigor of youth. Astonished Izdubar exclaimed : 
** How camest thou, Adrahasis, to see life amid the gods ?”’ 


‘*T will open to you, Izdubar,”’ replied Adrahasis, ‘‘ the history of my deliverance, 
and also the oracle of the gods [with reference to the cure of your disease] will I de- 
clare. You know the city of Surippak, which stands on the Euphrates?’ That city was 
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old when the gods who dwell therein were moved at heart to bring about a flood. The 
god Ea, however, deliberated with them, and he revealed unto me their purpose [by 
means of a dream (l.,177)].  ‘ Man of Surippak, Son of Ubaratutu,’ said he, ‘ tear down 
the house,* build a ship, despise property, and preserve life. Bring into the ship seed 
of life of every kind. As for the ship which thou shalt build, 600 cubits shall be its 
length, 120 cubits each its breadth and height ; provide it also with a covering (to pro- 
* tect it) from the ocean.’ I paid attention and said to god Ea: ‘O my lord, that which 
thou hast commanded, I will respect by earrying out.’ 

On the morrow [preparations were begun]. On the fifth day I laid the framework— 
120 cubits its height, 120 cubits the extent of its upper part. Its interior I divided ; 
defects I made good. Three sars of bitumen I poured over the outside, and likewise 
three sars of bitumen over the inside. When the ship was completed I gathered 
together all that I possessed, and took it on board—silver, gold, and seed of life of 
every kind ; all my men servants and maid-servants, the cattle and the beast of the field, 
and the artisans. 

When the sun-god had at length brought around the appointed time, a voice (?) 
spake : ‘Jn the evening the heavens will rain destruction. Enter into the ship and shut 
the door. The set time has come, in the evening the heavens will rain destruction.’ 
During the day I trembled. I entered the ship, closed the door to shut it in, and 
committed the immense structure, with its cargo, to Puzur-Sadu-rabu, the pilot. 

At length the female Mif-séri-ina-namari arose, a dark cloud ascending from the 
horizon. Inthe midst thereof the storm-god rolled the thunder, while the gods Nebo and 
Sarru marched on before. The spirits who bear the throne went over hill and dale, the 
mighty pest-god tore loose the whirlwind, the god Adar caused the streams to overflow 
their banks, the storm-god raised billows which reached to heaven, and all light was 
turned to darkness. As for men, none regarded his neighbor, people had no care for 
each other. 

The gods also were terrified at the flood, sought refuge, ascended to the heaven of 
god Anu [the heaven of heavens], and crouched at the wall like a dog in his lair. Then 
the goddess Istar, like a woman in travail, cried out—the sublime goddess called with 
loud voice : ‘ Mankind which was, is become mud, the very evil which I foretold in the 
presence of the gods and just as I foretold it to them. A war for the annihilation of 
my people I declared it to be. I brought forth men, but not that like the fry of fish 
they should fill the sea.’ The gods, together with the spirits of the subterranean regions, 
wept with her, sitting in a place together in tears, their lips covered, fearing the 
future. 

Six days and seven nights,+ wind, storm, and rain prevailed ; on the seventh day 
the rain abated, the flood rested from the struggle in which, like a woman in travail, it 
had writhed, the sea withdrew to its bed, and the violent wind and the flood ceased. 

I looked on the sea, weeping loudly that the dwelling-places of man were become 
mud ; that like beams, one man as another floated about. I opened a window ; and, 
as the daylight fell upon my face, I shrank back and sat down weeping ; over my cheeks 
the tears coursed, for I beheld in every direction a wide expanse, sea; a bit of land, 
however, rising to the height of 12 measures. 

To the country of Nitsir the ship took its course. A mountain of that land stranded 
the vessel and kept it from moving farther. On the first day and on the second day 
the mountain held the ship, on the third day and on the fourth day likewise, on the fifth 
and sixth days likewise. When the seventh day came I released a dove (?). The dove 
flew hither and thither ; there was no resting-place, so it returned. Next I sent forth a 





* In order to obtain building materials ? 
+ So text of Delitzsch. See, however, Zxfositor, September, 1888, p. 236-37 ; 
where true text'is said to be Vi ur-ra u mu-sha-a-ti, six days and nights. 
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swallow. The swallow also flew hither and thither, and, as there was no resting-place, 
returned. Then I sent forth a raven. The raven flew away and, when he saw that the 
waters had fallen, he approached, alighting but not returning.* 

I then sent forth [all the animals] to the four winds. On the summit of the moun- 
tain I poured out a libation and offered a drink offering.t I set vessels by sevens, and 
underneath them spread sweet cane, cedar, and (lightning) herbs. The gods smelled the 
savor, and like flies gathered about the offerer. 

When the goddess Istar arrived, she raised aloft the great bows [as some translate 
the word] which the god of the sky had made for her adornment (?)—these gods had a 
crystal ornament—and said: { ‘ Never will I forget these days, I will think of them and 
to eternity not forget them. Let all the gods come to the libation except Bél, for he 
inconsiderately caused the deluge and consigned my people to destruction. But Bél 
came also ; and, when he saw the ship, was filled with wrath against gods and angels. 
‘ What soul has escaped ?’ he cried ; ‘ nota man shall surv.ve the destruction.’ Then god 
Adar opened his mouth and spake to the valorous Bél: ‘ None other than god Ea has 
done this thing. Ea knew.[of our purpose] and [hath revealed] all.’ Ea also opened 
his mouth and said to the valorous Bél: ‘ Thou art the valorous chieftain of the gods. 
Why, why hast thou acted without reflection and caused the flood? On the sinner 
lay his sin, on the evil-doer his evil deeds. Desist [from wrath] that he be not cut off ; 
be gracious also. Instead of causing a flood, send the lion and the hyena, famine and 
pestilence, and let them diminish men. And as for me, I did not reveal the purpose of 
the great gods ; I sent Adrahasis a dream and he perceived § the purpose of the gods.’ 

Then Bél became reasonable, went up into the ship, grasped my hand and lifted me 
up. He led up my wife also, and made her kneel at my side. Then turning to us he 
placed himself between us and blessed us, saying: ‘ Heretofore Adrahasis was a [mere] 
man ; now let him and his wife be exalted to equality with the gods, and let him dwell 
afar off at the mouth of the rivers.’ Thereupon they took me away and placea me afar 
off at the mouth of the rivers.”’ | 


As is well known, Berosus, priest of Bél in Babylon and a contem- 
porary, according to Eusebius and Tatian, of Alexander the Great, 
also wrote an account of a flood. According to the extract which 
Eusebius made from the writings of Alexander Polyhistor, the state- 
ment of Berosus was to this effect : 


‘The tenth king of the Chaldeans was called Xisuthrus. In his day happened a 
great deluge. The god Cronos appeared to him in a dream and said that on the fifteenth 
day of the month Desius mankind would be destroyed by a flood ; bade him therefore 
to engrave a history of the beginning, procedure, and conclusion of all things and de- 
posit it in Sippara, the city of the sun ; to build a ship and embark with kith and kin ; 
to convey on beard moreover food and drink, and drive in animals both winged and 
four-footed ; and having made all things ready, to sail away ; if asked whither he is 
sailing, to say, ‘ To the gods ; to pray for the good of mankind.’ 

He did not neglect the admonition, but built a vessel five stadia in length and two in 





* Or, the raven flew away and saw the abatement of the waters ; [thereupon] he eats, 
alights carefully, but does not return. 

+ Or possibly, built an altar (Haupt). 

¢~ That the speaker is Istar is proved by the phrase ‘‘ my people.’’ Compare her 
previous address. 

§ Being able to do so because pious (Haupt). 

| Such is essentially the cuneiform story. As here reproduced, itis slightly abridged ; 
chiefly, however, by the omission of mutilated lines and of sentences whose translation 
is still uncertain. 


2% 
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breadth ; put into it everything which had been ordered and took on board his wife, his 
children, and his kinsfolk. 

The flood having occurred, as soon as it abated Xisuthrus sent forth certain birds ; 
but they, not finding food or any place where they might alight, returned to him to the 
vessel. After some days* Xisuthrus again dismissed the birds, and they now returned 
to the vessel with their feet muddy. Having sent them forth the third time, they came 
no more to the ship ; whence he judged that land had appeared. He then pushed apart 
a portion of the covering} of the vessel and, seeing that the ship was stranded ona 
mountain, left it with his wife and daughter and the pilot. He then worshipped on the 
earth ; built an altar and sacrificed to the gods. Afterward, with those who had come 
out of the vessel with him, he disappeared. 

When those with Xisuthrus did not return, they who had remained in the vessel 
quitted it and sought him, calling him by name. Xisuthrus himself, indeed, appeared 
to them no more ; but a voice came from the air admonishing them, as a thing neces- 
sary, to be religious ; for on account of his piety he is on his way to dwell with the 
gods, and his wife and daughter and the pilot partake of the same honor. He told 
them, moreover, to return to Babylonia, and, as decreed, recover the writings from 
Sippara and give them to mankind ; moreover, that where they now are is the land of 


Armenia. When they heard these words, they offered sacrifices to the gods and jour- 
neyed on foot to Babylonia. 


Of this ship which was stranded in Armenia, a portion still remains in the Gordyzan 


Mountains of Armenia ; from it people get bitumen, which they scratch off and use for 
averting evil.”’ 


The question of the relation of the subject-matter of the cuneiform 
tale to the story related by Berosus may be dismissed with a word. 
Beyond question the two accounts relate to the same event. Each 
tale originated (as will presently be proved) in Babylonia, each tells 
of a flood in Babylonia, each dates it in the earliest ages, each de- 
scribes similar occurrences and in similar order, and in each the 
names of the hero and his father are etymologically the same ; for, 
as Smith pointed out, Xisuthrus is but the Grecized form of the cunei- 
form Adra-hasis, the component parts being transposed ;$ while 
Otiartes or Opartes corresponds to the cuneiform Ubara-tutu. 

But the relation of the.cuneiform account to the story told by 
Berosus is of small interest compared with the question of its bear- 
ing on the criticism of the Hebrew narrative. 

Preliminary to such an investigation, it is necessary to know (1) the 
relation of the subject-matter of the cuneiform account to the del- 





* According to the extract which Eusebius takes from Abydenus, Berosus stated that 
the birds were sent forth on the third day after the cessation of the rain, and the second 
time after other three days. 

+ Properly, stitching ; that which is stitched or united ; hence a covering of cloth or 
skin as being stitched together, in distinction from a roof of planks. Cp. the Hebrew 
word in Gen. viii. 13, elsewhere used for the covering of skins wherewith the tabernacle 
was roofed. 


¢ TSBA, 1874, pp. 531-33; Haupt, Sintfluth, S. 23, Anm. 7; KAT, 2te Auf., S. 65 
fol. 
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uge recorded in Genesis ; (2) the date and origin of the cuneiform 
account ; and (3) the character of the cuneiform story. 

In regard to the relation of the subject-matter of the two accounts, 
it is noticeable that the names of the leading persons are respectively 
different—so different as to defy identification. The name .Noah 
bears no outward resemblance to Xisuthrus; and Ubara-tutu, or, 
translated into Assyrian, Kidin-Marduk—z.e., Servant of god Mero- 
dach, none to Lamech. Moreover, the men themselves are differ- 
ently described. Xisuthrus belongs to a line of kings, Noah toa 
line of men represented simply as fathers of families. Nevertheless, 
here is a striking coincidence ; according to Berosus, Xisuthrus, the 
hero of the flood, was the tenth antediluvian king of Chaldea; and 
in the Bible, Noah is the tenth antediluvian patriarch (Gen. v. ; 
1 Chro. i. 1-4 ; Jude 14).* 

The home of the hero may be the same according to both accounts. 
The cuneiform tablet expressly states that it was Babylonia. Adra- 
hasis or Xisuthrus was a native of ‘‘ Surippak, a city situated on the 
Euphrates,’’ whose patron deity was the Babylonian god Ea (II. R. 


60, 20 a, b). The same locality is indicated by Berosus, who states 
that Xisuthrus was a Chaldean, the last of the ten antediluvian kings 
of Chaldea and the son of a king from the city of Larancha ; that 


before entering the ark, he buried a written record of the world’s 
history in the city of Sippara in Babylonia ; and that after the sub- 
sidence of the waters, the ark having landed in Armenia, he ordered 
his companions to return to Babylonia, which they did, and again 
founded Babylonia. In the Hebrew account, as is well known, the 
residence of Noah at the time of the flood is left indefinite. But 
since no migration of mankind from the neighborhood of the Tigris 
and Euphrates (Gen. ii. 14) is recorded, the region watered by these 
streams is suggested as still the place of his abode ; likewise, if no 
stress be laid on possible changes in the face of the earth wrought 
by the flood, Noah’s use of pitch in the construction of the ark sug- 
gests the bitumen pits of Babylonia. While therefore the Hebrew 
narrative makes no definite mention of Noah’s home, its indirect 
references harmonize with the statements of the Babylonian story 
and admit the possibility that Babylonia was the locality whence 
Noah sailed. 

Each of the three narratives contains a description of the vessel, 
the Hebrew and cuneiform records devoting large space thereto, 
whereas Berosus mentions but few features, and these for the most 





* For comparison of the names of the ten antediluvian kings of Chaldea with those 
of the ten patriarchs, see Delitzsch, Paradies, S. 149. 
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part incidentally. Now in this description, in reporting the dimen- 
sions of the ship, no two accounts agree. According to Berosus, its 
length was more than three thousand feet (almost five times that of 
the ‘‘ Great Eastern’’), and its breadth more than twelve hundred. 
On the cuneiform tablet (1. 24) the length is given as 600 cubits ; 
the traces which remain at least ‘‘ lend themselves very well to the 
ideogram for . . . 600.”" The width and height were equal, each 
being 120 cubits.* The ship of the inscription was thus in rude out- 
line a rectangular parallelopiped. The Hebrew, on the other hand, 
assigns but three hundred cubits to the length, and makes the width 
fifty and the height thirty cubits. In other words, if the same 
measure is to be understood by cubit, the ship of Adrahasis was 
twice as long as the ark of Noah, more than twice as wide, and four 
times as high. 

Possibly, however, there is no discrepancy between these two 
records as to length. Since the Babylonian ‘‘ u,’’ commonly ren- 
dered cubit, equalled 27 centimetres (PAOS, 1888, p. XC.), the 
length of the vessel was 531 feet. The Hebrew cubit is judged to 
have been a fraction over 1 foot g inches, which would yield 547 
feet for the length of the ark. According to this reckoning, the 
length of the vessel is the same in both cuneiform and Hebrew ac- 
counts. But the proportions for the entire ship are different ; the 
ship of the inscription being a little wider and twice as high as the 
ark, 

But in whatsoever respects the cuneiform and Hebrew records 
may agree or disagree as to the dimensions of the vessel, their de- 
scription of its origin and general structure seems to be similar. 
According to each, the ship was built by divine direction and accord- 
ing to a divinely furnished plan, was divided into compartments 
(l. 59), provided with a door (Il. 84 and 89) and window (I. 129), 
pitched within and without with bitumen (1. 62-3), and roofed over 
to protect it from the sea (l. 26; cp. Gen. viii. 13). And yet how 
different the vessels still! The ark (to judge from the name) was 
apparently a sort of raft, with sides and a covering which was not 
wooden, and drifted about uncontrolled on the waters ; whereas the 
cuneiform represents the vessel as a ‘‘ ship”’ which a pilot guided 
on its course. 

In this vessel certain men and beasts were to find safety. But 
here again the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts disagree. There 
is a marked difference in the personnel. Noah went into the ark, 
and his sons and his wife and his sons’ wives with him (Gen. vii. 7), 





* Haupt, PAOS, 1888, p. XC. 
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‘‘ that is, eight souls’ (1 Pet. iii. 20); but Xisuthrus takes with him, 
according to Berosus, not only his wife’ and children, including a 
daughter, but also his kith and kin generally, and in addition a 
pilot ; or, following the cuneiform report, his wife (of children not a 
word is said), his men-servants and maid-servants, the artisans and 
a pilot. 

But this divergence between the accounts, great though it be, is 
of no validity as an argument against the similar origin and ultimate 
identity of the Hebrew and Babylonian reports. For, in the first 
place, the difference is but a difference in detail and conception ; 
the Hebrew and Babylonian narratives agree in that the hero was 
authorized to save not himself alone, but his household as well. In 
the second place, the reports transmitted by the two peoples agree 
in a characteristic feature and essential idea ; according to both the 
man was commanded to take with him on board living creatures of 
every sort, or, in the phraseology of the inscription, ‘‘ seed of life 
of every kind ’’ (1. 22 and 79) ; and according to both, the purpose, 
which is the essential idea of the story, was to ‘‘ keep seed alive’’ on 
the earth (Gen. vii. 3 and line 21). 

The two accounts evidently differ furthermore as to the duration 
of the flood ; for while the Hebrew writer represents the storm as 
raging forty days, the cuneiform account allows but seven. Data 
for further comparison are wanting. 

The accounts also disagree as to the landing-place of the vessel. 
The mountains of Ararat is the locality assigned by the Hebrew 
writer ; a name that of old—certainly as far back as the period of the 
Assyrian Empire—belonged to the plain of the Araxes. But the 
vessel of Adrahasis stranded on Mount Nitsir. Inthe ninth century 
before Christ a mountain was known to the Assyrians by this name. 
It stood east of the little Zab River; 300 miles indeed south of 
Ararat, but yet in the same mountainous region. Berosus fixes 
upon still a third locality, one of the Gordyzean Mountains,* which 
lie east of the Euphrates, near the river. It is almost equally dis- 
tant from Ararat and Nitsir, but still in the same general region of 
country. 

Thus, as stated, the accounts are at variance with each other as to 
the duration of the flood and to the landing-place of the vessel. 
Nevertheless, of themselves and alone, these contradictions would 
not form a valid objection to identifying the subject-matter of the 





* Now called the Djudi Mountains. According to Smith: ‘‘ The present tradition 


of the country places the mountain of the ark in the Jebel Djudi, opposite Djezireh’’ 
(Assyr. Disc., p. 217). 
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Hebrew and Babylonian stories. They may be but different versions 
of the same tale; for the report of Berosus and the cuneiform 
tablet are certainly descriptive of the same event, and yet even they 
disagree in both these points. 

The mission of the birds is the picturesque incident of each tale. 
Noah sent forth a ‘‘ raven, which went to and fro until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth.’’ But only the Hebrew narrator 
records the mission of this raven, neither Berosus nor the inscrip- 
tion mentioning any bird which, sent forth first of all, did not re- 
turn. After seven days (as may be gathered from viii. 10) Noah 
sent forth a dove, which ‘‘ found no rest for the sole of her foot and 
returned to the ark, for the waters were on the face of the whole 
earth.”’ Berosus relates that several birds were sent forth, which, 
‘* finding no food nor any place where they might alight, returned to 
the vessel,’’ for ‘‘ round about was a gaping sea.’’ The tale, as told 
by the inscription, is nearer the Hebrew story. On the seventh day 
after the vessel stranded, Adrahasis released a dove, which, finding 
no rest for her foot, returned. Here certainly the testimony remark- 
ably concurs. After another seven days Noah again sent forth 
the dove, which returned in the evening with an olive leaf in her 
mouth. In parallelism with this Berosus says that, some days after 
the first release of the birds, Xisuthrus again sent them forth, and 
that they returned with muddy feet. According to the inscription, 
Adrahasis dismissed this time a swad/ow, which, finding no rest, like 
the dove returned. Finally, after another seven days, Noah again 
sent forth the dove, which did not return. Berosus relates that Xisu- 
thrus made a third trial with the birds, and that they did not return. 
The inscription states that Adrahasis finally released a raven, which, 
perceiving that the waters had decreased, did not return to the 
ship. What shall we say to these things? The employment of 
the birds for the purpose of discovering whether the earth was again 
habitable or not is unique. In comparison therewith the differences 
of detail in narrating the incident lose significance. Undeniably 
there exists between the Hebrew and Babylonian stories a common 
and essential feature. 

But this fact, important though it be, by no means defines the re- 
lation of the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts. Before that relation 
can be fully determined, the stories must be compared in respect to 
two other events. The first is the adoration paid by the saved for 
their deliverance. On leaving the vessel an offering was made. All 
accounts agree in that ; they differ, however, as to the kind of offer- 
ing. The Hebrew writer says: ‘‘ Noah builded an altar unto the 
Lord ; and took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and 
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offered burnt offerings on the altar.’’ With this statement of the 
Hebrew narrator Berosus agrees, saying that Xisuthrus, having 
erected an altar, offered sacrifices to the gods. But the Babylonian 
tradition in its other form, as transmitted by the cuneiform tablet, 
makes no mention of sacrifice, stating only that Adrahasis poured 
out libations. 

The remaining event in which the two accounts are to be com- 
pared is that occurrence which has ever lent radiance to the Hebrew 
story, and gloriously culminates an episode in the history of salvation 
—the bow in the cloud. Of it the cuneiform account, as it stands, 
contains no mention. Neither does the story as told by Berosus. 

A passage of the inscription is, it is true, commonly translated thus : 
*“ When the goddess Istar arrived [at the place of offering], she raised 
aloft the great bows which the god Anu had made.’’ 

Now the goddess Istar was patron of the hunt, and is called ‘*‘ The 
Archeress’”” (V. R. 9, 9-10). Moreover, the ideogram which is 
used defies translation. True, it does not mean bow at all; but it 
would have that signification if a single additional punch had been 
made with the stylus in the clay—-an oversight of the copyist, 
perhaps, Furthermore, the objects which the goddess raised on 
high are said to have been made by Anu, the god of the sky; a 
beautiful, picturesque, apt description of the origin of the iris arch 
as it glows forth and spans the canopy of heaven, appearing the very 
handiwork of the sky. And why should not Istar be represented as 
raising more than one bow aloft? Do not two rainbows often fill 
the heavens with glory at the same time? 

But however plausible and attractive this theory may be, it must 
obviously be received with caution. (1) The razmbow is not known 
to have been an attribute of Istar, the archeress. (2) It necessitates 
the assumption of a copyist’s error. (3) The sign actually used is 
familiar in several significations; and though none of its known 
meanings yields sense in the passage before us, a meaning yet to be 
discovered may suit the context. (4) Again, suspicion is cast upon 
the translation of the sign as ‘‘ bow’’ by the next statement of the 
text, ‘‘ these gods have crystal ornaments (?) ;’” a statement which is 
apparently parenthetical, made in explanation of the objects pos- 
sessed by Istar. (5) Finally, the Hebrew narrator does not state that 
at the ¢zme of Noah's sacrifice, after the subsidence of the waters and 
months after the cessation of the rain, a bow spanned the heavens. 


Out of this mass of agreements and disagreements there may be 


gathered the incidents common to the two accounts. They are 
these : 
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By reason of man’s wickedness,* God decreed the destruction of 
all flesh, both man and beast, by a flood. The divine purpose was 
revealed to one mortal. This man was instructed to build a vessel 
of certain dimensions and according to a divinely given plan, to pitch 
it within and without with bitumen, to stock it with food (Gen. vi. 21 ; 
cp. l. 41 of Smith’s text, Haupt, 1. 42), to take into it with him his 
wife and family and likewise living creatures of every kind, not only 
domestic animals, but also wild beasts and birds (cp. Gen. vii. 14; 
1. 43 of Smith; 1. 81 and 140), in order “‘ to keep seed alive upon the 
face of the earth.”’ The man did so (Gen. vi. 22 and 1. 41-76, where 
the execution of the command is related in detail). When the ad- 
vent of the deluge drew nigh, the man was divinely warned now at 
length to gather his family and the animals together and to enter the 
ark, for the set time of the rain is at hand. Again the man obeyed 
and entered the vessel. On the same day (Gen. vii. 11 and 13; 
1. 87 seq.) from the clouds of heaven torrents of rain fell and the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up (cp. 1. 98 and 101). The 
flood prevailed, and mankind was destroyed. After some time the 
storm ceased, the waters began to assuage, and the sea to withdraw 
to its bed. The ship at length stranded on a mountain, and, round 
about, the mountain-tops became visible (order differs in the two 
accounts). After waiting some days the man, in order to inform 
himself of the state of the water, began to send forth at intervals 
various birds (of which both accounts mention the raven and the 
dove), and at length learned that the waters were abated. The in- 
mates of the vessel, both man and beast, having gone forth, grati- 
tude for deliverance was manifested by a thank offering. And the 
Lord (or, in the Babylonian phraseology, the gods) smelled a sweet 
savor, and the Lord said: ‘‘I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake, . . . neither shall all flesh be cut off any more 
by the waters of a flood.’’ According to the Babylonian story, in 
the assembly of the gods, Ea pled with Bél, saying: ‘‘ [Hereafter] 
on the sinner lay his sin, on the evil-doer his evil deeds... . In- 
stead of causing a flood, send the lion and the hyena, famine and 
pestilence, and let them diminish men.”’ 

Here, then, are the facts, and in reason they admit of but one 
conclusion. Stated in twofold manner this is : 

1. The theme of the two accounts is the same; the cuneiform 
and the Hebrew records describe the same event. 

2. The Hebrew narrative, at least as a whole, has not been de- 
rived from the cuneiform ; the accounts are independent save in their 





* So apparently the Babylonian, 1. 170. 
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common origin. For, be it observed, the Hebrew story is not simply 
the cuneiform tale stripped of its polytheism, but a variant version ; 
for even after the removal of the polytheistic elements, the stories 
conflict. They contradict each other in the episode of the birds, as 
to their number, their kind, and the actions whereby the clew to the 
condition of the waters was furnished to the inmates. Moreover, 
whereas according to the Hebrew writer there were but eight persons 
in the ark, by whom the earth was repeopled after the flood ; the 
cuneiform account reports that Adrahasis took on board with him 
his servants male and female, the friendly artisans and a pilot. 
Furthermore, the two accounts had a nationally separate existence, 
the one in Assyria, the other in Palestine; both the cuneiform in- 
scription and at least that portion of the Hebrew story most divergent 
therefrom admittedly antedating the exile. There certainly, there- 
fore, lie before us two independently transmitted traditions of the 
same event. 


With much less argumentation, the date and origin of the cunei- 
form account may be established. It belongs, even in its present 
form, to a period earlier, and probably very much earlier, than the 
seventh century B.c. The colophon impressed on the clay states 
that the tablet was the property of king Asur-bani-pal (Lesestiicke, 
3te. Aufl. S. 109, Z. 295). He reigned from 668 to 626B.c. It is 
furthermore declared to be a copy of an older tablet (Z. 293) ; but 
the date of the original is not stated, and cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. 

It is certain, however, that the epic, of which the story of the 
deluge is an episode, came 7x its present form word for word from 
Sumir-Accad ; a fact established* by the discovety of a bilingual 
list of words, gotten up to aid in translating this very poem from 
the Sumerian dialect of the early Babylonian language into the 
Assyrian (V. R. 21, No. 3 and 4; Delitzsch, Paradies S. 155). It 
is almost certain, moreover, that the epic was cast into its present 
literary form in Accadia and not elsewhere ; the scenes are laid in 
that land, and the several books of the poem have been so arranged 
that the subject-matter of each corresponds to the Accadian names 
of the months.* How early the story existed in Accadia in the 
form in which it appears on the tablet remains uncertain. But, at 
any rate, the essentials of the tale were current centuries before 
Asur-bani-pal’s day. The appearance of Izdubar in engravings on 





* As the Accadian months took their names from the signs of the Zodiac, the last 
statement may lose some force as an argument. 
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gems and signet-cylinders of the early Chaldean period, two or three 
thousand years before Christ, indicates this ; and for the existence of 
the story of the deluge in special, testimony is afforded by the Acca- 
dian name of the city of Surippak, where Adrahasis, the hero of the 
flood and builder of the vessel, lived. It is called Ship-town (I. R. 
46, 1), aname which appears on monuments of the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.C. and earlier (Smith, TSBA, 1874, p. 589; Assyr. Disc., p. 
212). As confirmatory testimony it may be mentioned that the god 
Ea, who revealed to Adrahasis the coming flood and ordered him to 
build the vessel and protected him and his companions against the 
anger of Bél, was worshipped in this Ship-town as a patron deity of 
the city (II. R. 60, 21). 

The story of the flood, then, as told on the cuneiform tablet of 
the seventh century B.C., was carried to Assyria in that very form 
from Babylonia, and in its essential features is traceable to the early 
Chaldean period. 

It still remains to notice the literary character of the cuneiform 
account. In form it is, as has been said, poetical, being part of the 
national epic of Accadia. As to its contents, while it has mytho- 
logical features, it is not a myth. A myth is an imaginary tale, with 
no foundation of fact ; the Babylonian story relates history. For its 
historical character it may be said : 

1. Speaking rationalistically, the Babylonian tale, so far as com- 
mon with the Hebrew record, contains nothing incredible save the 
one matter of God’s personal participation. It describes a physical 
disturbance for which the alluvial plain of Babylonia is adapted 
(Siiss, Die Sintfluth), and narrates an escape which in itself is prob- 
able. 

2. The ancient Semitic peoples, both Hebrew and Babylonian, 
regarded the story of a flood, whereby all men except one family 
were destroyed, as historically true. They refer to it as a crisis in 
history. The Hebrews, and in portions of their writings which the 
divisive critics declare to be pre-exilic, describe it as a turning-point 
in human affairs, the beginning of a new race. Berosus devoted the 
second book of his Babylonian history to the ten antediluvian kings 
of the Chaldeans, considering the flood to mark the close of the first 
period of the history of mankind. Likewise an Assyrian writer, 
recording a list of ancient kings, divides them into two groups by 
the words: ‘‘ These are kings who came after the flood.”’ 

3. Confirmation of the historical character of the Semitic tradition 
is afforded by the existence of similar stories among other races ; of 
special importance being the Aryan tradition in India to the effect 
that a man, saved from the waters of a world-wide deluge in a vessel 
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which finally landed on a northern mountain, became the progenitor 
of the new race of men. 

4. It is improbable that without such a catastrophe a tale should 
arise of such extensive influence upon human thought. Hence, it is 
almost universally recognized that a foundation of fact underlies the 
Babylonian story of the flood. But while the cuneiform account 
treats of an historical event, it yet elaborates facts into marvels ; 
ceasing to be history and becoming legend. Nevertheless the 
legendary element is small. Expunge the mythological language, 
and a tale remains in the main soberly told. 

The results thus far yielded by the discussion are that the cuneiform 
story is a legend ; a legend which 7m zts present form originated in 
Babylonia an unknown length of time before the seventh century 
B.C., and in its fundamental features goes back to early Accadian 
days ; a legend furthermore which treats of the same event as the 
Hebrew record. It is now pertinent to inquire what light this Baby- 
lonian story throws upon the related Hebrew narrative. 

I. The Babylonian tale testifies that the Hebrew record of the deluge 
came not by direct revelation, but by tradition transmitted through 
the fathers. Herein the testimony of the Babylonian story is merely 
confirmatory. In historical matters direct revelation is contrary to 
the divine method. Human events do not need subsequent super- 
natural disclosure. The history of salvation was handed down from 
father to son. 

It becomes pretty plain also that Abraham brought this tradition, 
or at least its outline, with him to the land of Canaan. The leaders 
of the Israelites may indeed have heard the story from the Egyp- 
tians also, Moses and perhaps Joseph being at court and in learned 
circles when intimate relations had already beeh established be- 
tween Egypt and Babylonia. Yet before their day, and long before 
Abraham crossed the river, the rudiments of the story were current 
in the Lower Mesopotamian plain. It is incredible that an intelli- 
gent resident of Ur of the Chaldees should have been ignorant of 
an event which had already stamped itself indelibly on the geography, 
history, art, and religion of Babylonia. 

The traditional character of the flood narrative aids in determining 
the true conception which is to be entertained of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. In that writing itself, elsewhere in the Old 
Testament and also in the New, the authorship is ascribed to Moses ; 
but at times he edited the traditions which he received from the 
fathers. He was not an eye-witness of every event which he de- 
scribes. Hence, in a sense and in a limited degree, he was author 
as a modern writer is author of a work on ancient history. This fact 
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readily explains some of the peculiarities of style noticeable in the 
book of Genesis. 

The ascription of traditional character to the Hebrew account of 
the deluge does not impugn its accuracy. It is true that a tradition 
often undergoes alteration in transmission from mouth to mouth, 
It is true that this very story of the flood suffered change, as the 
three variant forms thereof which have been before us, to say noth- 
ing of others, amply illustrate. Nevertheless, as Max Miiller has 
shown (Sans. Lit., p. 500), narratives have been orally transmitted 
from generation to generation without modification of form or 
content. 

II. This brings us toanother topic. The divisive critics affirm, as is 
well known, that two accounts are interwoven in the Hebrew narra- 
tive of the flood. They essentially agree among themselves to 
which of the two earlier tales each several part of the composite 
story belongs ; and they agree also that the existence of two com- 
ponent tales is established by difference of style, repetitions, contra- 
dictions, anachronisms. As the theory of division is not restricted 
to the flood episode, but embraces the Pentateuch and Joshua ; and 
as it rests primarily upon the claim of minute internal differences, 
the question must be decided by detailed literary examination of the 
six Hebrew books. Little aid is to be derived from external sources. 
Small, therefore, though the contribution of the cuneiform tale to 
the inquiry must necessarily be, let its testimony be heard. 

Certain incidents related in the tradition of the flood were of old 
current in Israel. ‘‘ Noah is mentioned in Ezekiel xiv. 14, 20, and 
also in Deutero-Isaiah, liv. 9, as a personage long familiar to the 
people Israel’’ (Schrader, KAT. 2te Auf. S. 54). The Jehovistic 
version is admittedly pre-exilic. Equally early are considered 
the account of the ark’s landing and of the bow in the cloud 
(Wellhausen, Proleg., S. 328-29). The only incident of the 
Hebrew tale not yet accounted for is the introductory scene 
of the priestly version, where the command to build the ark is 
given, the reason for its construction stated, and the plan furnished. 
Now the priestly writer dealt with traditions long current among his 
people, though he is said to have ‘* purified’’ them. This incident, 
then, as an incident, and apart from the literary form in which it is 
narrated, was naturally a part of the current tale. Again, a priori, 
the command to build the ark logically belongs to a narrative of the 
flood, and would scarcely have been wanting in the Israelitish tradi- 
tion. Finally, and to the same effect, is the opening sentence of 
chapter seven, a portion of the ‘‘ mutilated ’’’ Jehovistic version. It 
is improbable that to the statement that the Lord determined to 
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‘destroy man from the face of the ground, . . . but Noah found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord ’’ (vi. 7, 8), there was abruptly added : 
‘** And the Lord said unto Noah, ‘ Come, thou, and all thy house into 
the ark.’’’ The wording of this sentence seems to imply that the 
Jehovistic narrative in its complete form had previously mentioned 
a command to build the ark, and contained some description thereof. 
The evidence is strong that, while the Jehovistic account is ad- 
mittedly pre-exilic, all the additional incidents found in the priestly 
version were likewise known in Israel before the exile, and probably 
included in the Jehovistic narrative itself. The story of the flood 
may have been repeated by the Israelites, as by people of to-day, in 
a variety of forms and in diverse literary styles ; but however that 
may be, the Hebrew record, not as parcelled out to different writers, 
but only in its present so-called composite form, tells a// the incidents 
of the flood as known of old in Israel. 

Furthermore, the Hebrew record in its present form corresponds, 
save probably in the one matter of the rainbow, incident by incident 
with the cuneiform account. The incidents of the Hebrew tale were 
known in pre-exilic times ; the cuneiform record dates in its present 
form from a period anterior to the seventh century. Here, then, is 
evidence that the tradition of the flood had a definite content before 
the separation of the two peoples ; evidence also that the incidents 
of the Hebrew tale were not of Israelitish device, but belonged to 
the primitive tradition ; evidence that the story, with its present 
material and present arrangement, is the old tale as it came in with 
Abraham and as it lived from generation to generation in the mouth 
of the people. 

It may be added that such details of description as the mention 
of bitumen, of periods of seven days, and of altar’and sacrifice are 
appropriate in a Babylonian tradition of Abraham’s day : that ‘‘ the 
boundary line between clean and unclean animals is marked by 
nature,’’ and their classification in a general way, according to this 
principle, is admitted by critics to have existed out of Israel and 
before Moses: that as for the olive, while it has never been a tree 
of the Babylonian plain, Strabo testified to its occurrence in Ar- 
menia ; it is supposed to be indigenous in Northern India and other 
temperate Asiatic regions (Marsh, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia) ; in its 
varieties it is now found ‘‘ from the basin of the Mediterranean to 
. . » New Zealand ;”’ and ‘‘ the wild olive extends eastward to the 
Caspian, while, locally, it occurs in Afghanistan’’ (Encycl. Britan.). 
Not only, then, is there evidence that all the incidents of the flood 
found in the present Hebrew record were familiar to Abraham, but 
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there is justification for the assumption that the salient features of 
the present description also existed in his day. 

It is asserted by the divisive critics, that the storm which produced 
the deluge is recorded twice in two successive verses of the seventh 
chapter. It is there written: ‘‘ The same day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened ; and the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights.’’ It is urged that here two literary styles are apparent : one 
vivid and poetical, the other the calm recital of prose ; that the de- 
scriptions are furthermore contradictory, the one representing the 
deluge as caused by rain only, the other by the outburst of subter- 
ranean waters also. An answer to this argument is not far to seek. 
No ordinary rain of forty days caused the flood ; the water poured 
from the clouds ; streams overflowed their banks ; the sea, disturbed 
perhaps by earthquakes, rolled its waves upon the land. To tell this 
tale it does not suffice to speak of arain. Adequate description re- 
quires the writer to say, using Oriental imagery, that the windows 
of heaven were opened and the fountains of the great deep broken 
up. To tell how long the storm lasted, speaking no longer as a 
spectator, but as a statistician, he adds: ‘‘ And the storm was upon 
the earth forty days and forty nights.”’ 

The cuneiform tale confirms this view, utterly depriving the criti- 
cal argument of force. Describing the raging of the storm as a spec- 
tator, the Babylonian writer is picturesque and vivid. ‘‘ The female, 
Mii-séri-ina-namari,’’ he says, ‘‘ rose from the horizon, a dark cloud ; 
in the midst thereof the storm-god rolled his thunder ; while in front 
marched Nebo and Sarru: the god of pestilence tore the whirlwinds 
loose ; god Adar caused the canals to overflow ; the billows of the 
storm-god reached to heaven; all light was turned to darkness.’ 
But when he comes to state how long the storm lasted, he adopts 
very different language, saying: ‘‘ Six days and seven nights wind, 
flood, and storm prevailed ; on the seventh day the flood, which had 
struggled like a woman in travail,* abated ; the sea withdrew to its 
bed, and storm and flood ceased.”’ 

It is contended, however, that not here only, but throughout the 
Hebrew account, two conceptions of the flood are represented. 
Again the cuneiform tale offers a suggestive parallel. Inthe Hebrew 
record, the first mention of the deluge is in the portion ascribed to 
the priestly writer ; God forewarns Noah that a destructive flood of 
waters is impending, but reveals not whether by rain or by tidal 
wave or by both. Inthe cuneiform tale, the approaching destruc- 





* The translation of the relative clause is doubtful. 
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tion of man is foretold, and Adrahasis bidden to duzld a boat. The 
catastrophe accordingly was to consist in a flood of waters; but 
whether in the form of rain from heaven, or freshet from the northern 
mountains, or inflowing sea is not disclosed. But when the set time 
draws nigh, the prophecy becomes definite and foretells rain. God 
warns Noah to enter the ark—the other writer, according to the 
divisive critics, relates this—saying: ‘‘ Yet seven days and I will 
cause it to rain upon the earth.’” Likewise the cuneiform account 
(a change of authorship is not thought necessary), as the time ap- 
proaches, becomes definite. ‘‘In the evening,’’ spake a voice, “‘ in 
the evening shall the heavens rain destruction.’ When the storm 
breaks both writers, as already shown, become vivid in language, 
using familiar imagery. Finally in retrospect, according to the 
Hebrew record, God promises not to again cut off all flesh by the 
waters of a flood ; while, according to the inscription, the god, Ea, 
pleads that a food may not again destroy mankind. 

Surely, in view of the absolute similarity which obtains between the 
cuneiform inscription and the Hebrew record, in their description of 
the flood, no critic is authorized to say that the language of the 
Hebrew record is on this subject contradictory, and indicative of two 
writers with different conceptions. The testimony of the cuneiform 
tale while, as already stated, insufficient of itself to disprove the 
divisive hypothesis, weakens the evidence adduced for two accounts. 

III. The exegetical importance of the Babylonian tale is small, its 
legendary character, as well as the tendency sometimes apparent in 
it to embellishment, rendering it an untrustworthy guide. Occa- 
sionally, however, it is suggestive, as when it fixes upon a ‘‘ moun- 
tain of the land Nitsir,’’ and not upon ‘‘ the mountains of Ararat,’’ 
as the landing-place of the ark ; for the mountain known in Asur-na- 
sir-pal’s day as Nitsir stood hard by the district called Urtd. Origi- 
nally the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts were one, and of course 
indicated the same locality ; the question is justly raised whether 
the like-sounding words Urartu (Ararat) and Urta (the t in each is 
teth) have not afterward become confounded. 


Joun D. Davis, 
Princeton, 
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ypc Origen affirmed that—on the supposition that God is 
the Author both of nature and the Bible—we may expect to 
find the same kinds of difficulties in both, he asserted what most 
unprejudiced persons will concede without questioning. And Origen 
might have gone further and claimed that what are conceded diffi- 
culties both in nature and in revelation are such because the minds 
which judge of them are limited in their powers. When in the nat- 
ural world we meet with unsolvable mysteries, and in revelation with 
modes of divine procedure incomprehensible to us, these are marvels 
and mysteries only because of the limited faculties which we bring 
to their consideration. To an infinite mind there are no difficulties, 


no problems which cannot be solved, and hence neither mystery nor 
marvel. 


When looked at from this point of view, then, mysteries in nature 
and miracles in revelation, so far as we know, or can prove, may be 
embraced in the same classification ; that is, they may be regarded 
and treated as modes of divine procedure, having in view great utili- 
tarian ends and purposes, which could not be attained except through 
channels and by means incomprehensible to finite capacities. Thus 
the sunbeam, for instance, with its wonderful combination of colors 
from which all other objects receive their hues, with its triune prop- 
erties—chemical, illuminating, and heating—being, indeed, a double 
trinity in unity, could not, we may safely conclude, produce its far- 
reaching results in nature, were it not that it embodied properties, 
and presented characteristics, which to man’s limited powers are 
truly marvellous ; just as Christ, we may suppose, could not so well 
impart to the obtuse human understanding an adequate idea of his 
majesty and glory as the Saviour of the world without opening blind 
eyes, unstopping deaf ears, healing the sick, and raising the dead. 
The purpose, both in nature’s wonders and in Bible miracles, was 
not to amuse, to astonish, or to confound mankind, but to reach a 
great practical result, which, to the Author both of nature and reve- 
lation, was seen to be less easy, if not impossible, of attainment in 
any other way. 
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To even a deist the mysteries of nature should stand as finger- 
posts pointing to the miracles of Scripture, suggesting, if not their 
credibility, at least that they are not impossible. If it should be 
alleged that between nature’s marvels and revelation’s miracles a 
difference exists so wide and well defined that no argument can be 
drawn in favor of the latter from the former, we reply, that the 
logical value of analogical reasoning does not depend always upon 
the closeness of the resemblance between the facts compared, but 
upon the reality of it. Thus we argue legitimately in favor of the 
divine existence from the existence of man, and that virtue will re- 
ceive an everlasting reward in heaven because we see that it receives 
a certain reward on earth, though between the things compared, 
God and man, the rewards of heaven and the rewards of earth, the 
difference may be said to be infinite. The duration of a lifetime 
hints at eternal duration and may be taken as a prophecy of it, 
though between the two the resemblance may be very far from close, 
So though we should admit that between a genuine: miracle and the 
most profound of nature’s mysteries there is the distance of infinity, 
still the analogy holds, provided a resemblance can be shown. Of 
course the closer the similitude between the facts compared the 
more conclusive will the argument be. 

Let it be borne in mind that the leading objectors to gospel mir- 
acles have been deists. Even Mr. Hume in his elaborate and subtile 
system of philosophy, which in its aim and tendency is essentially 
materialistic, is not careful to conceal his convictions. He evidently 
wishes us to understand that he is a deist.* He speaks undis- 
guisedly of God, and ascribes to him many divine attributes both 
natural and moral. In his argument against miracles he speaks of 
the ‘‘ volition of Deity,’’ and concedes the divine sovereignty and 
personality. So there are many among modern scientists who, 
while on the whole giving the weight of their influence and teachings 
to materialism, with its dark and demoralizing tendencies, are yet 
careful, in their published avowals, at least, to stop short of the gulf 
of absolute and rayless atheism. In some cases, when charged with 
holding a philosophy essentially atheistic, they have met the allega- 
tion with indignant denials. 





* In the year 1752, Mr. Hume was elected their librarian by the faculty of Advocates 
in Edinburgh. He was opposed on the ground that he was a deist and not a Christian. 
Writing of this election to a friend, he says: ‘*’Twas vulgarly given out that the con- 
test was between deists and Christians, and when the news of my success reached the 
playhouse, the whisper rose that the Christians were defeated. Are you not surprised 
that we could keep our popularity notwithstanding this imputation which my friends 
could not deny was well founded?’ Huxley’s Life of Hume, p. 32. 

28 
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Our argument, then, is with deists and not with atheists. And 
here let it be considered that deism is committed logically, if not 
always avowedly, to the following positions—ist. That there is a 
personal God existing above and independent of matter. 2d. That 
this God is the source of the laws by which matter is governed and 
modified. 3d. That these laws extend to all matter in all depart- 
ments of physical existence, and in all its methods or modes of mani- 
festation. From these positions deists do not usually care to dis- 
sent, for a denial of either is a virtual denial of deism and involves 
a plunge into atheism. Holding deists, then, to the logical conse- 
quences of their own concessions, we find God associated through his 
own laws with nature in all the vast variety of its manifestations. 
But one of the most common of nature’s manifestations is in the 
direction of wonders and anomalies—manifestations as clearly incom- 
prehensible to us as are the miraculous acts recorded in Scripture. 
It is not, then, incredible to find God in nature manifesting himself 
in the direction of the marvellous and incomprehensible. We 
analyze the air which is so needful to all life, animal and vegetable, 
and we find it composed of two gases neither of which alone could 
be long breathed without death. We analyze water and find its 
constituent elements to be oxygen the great supporter of combus- 
tion, and hydrogen one of the most inflammable of all substances, 
and yet water is the chief agent by which we protect ourselves from 
destructive fires. Every chemist knows that he can take two or 
more solutions as diverse from each other as possible, and mixing 
them produce a compound with not one single chemical property in 
common with the solutions employed. Indeed, who does not know 
the astounding incomprehensibilities, the fathomless mysteries, per- 
vading the entire realm of chemical affinity, and that these grow 
more marvellous with every step in the progress of chemical science. 
The scientific deist accepts these unaccountable facts, which, indeed, 
it would be madness for him to deny, logically concedes God’s rela- 
tion to them through his laws, and yet stumbles at the gospel 
miracles. 

And so wherever we look we see mysteries practically insolvable, 
and so far as we can show, ever toremain so. Sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch—what are these? We know what our physicists say 
about them, but, alas! their most elaborate explanations are but 
lamentable exposures of ignorance. Of sight they tell us that the 
rays of light reflected from an object fall upon the retina, that sensa- 
tions or vibrations are thus produced which, being conveyed by the 
optic nerve to the brain, we see. Of hearing they say that the waves 
into which the air is broken by disturbing causes, strike upon the 
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tympanum of the ear, and the sensations or vibrations thus produced 
being conveyed to the auditory nerve and thence to the brain, we 
hear. And thus of all the other senses. The most skilful phys- 
iologist can but trace the process through a few physical links, when he 
comes to impenetrable mysteries where he must stop. The same is 
true of every part of our physical being. Consider the whole proc- 
ess of deglutition ; the mysterious potency of the gastric juices ; the 
co-operative action of the various organs of digestion ; the oxidation 
of the blood and the development of animal heat in the lungs ; the 
rejection of the old matter from the system, by means of its vital 
sewerage, to make room for the new matter which constantly accumu- 
lates, and there will be found enough, one would suppose, in and 
through all this living organism, ‘‘to give’’ the reverent deist 
‘* pause’ before dogmatically pronouncing miracles impossible under 
the government of the God of nature. 

Should it be alleged, however, of the facts to which reference has 
now been made, that while undoubtedly mysterious, they occur in 
connection with fixed and invariable laws, and are widely differ- 
entiated from miracles which lie wholly in the domain of the excep- 
tional to ordinary and established laws, and that hence from a want 
of close resemblance no conclusive analogy can be drawn from the 
comparison, we might reply, as has been already intimated, that an 
argument of this nature is not invalidated by the remoteness of the 
resemblance between the things compared. The force of the argu- 
ment lies in the conceded incomprehensibility of these marvels in 
nature, and in their admitted relation to Deity. He to whom the 
wonders of the material universe are so inscrutable—a universe con- 
fessedly from God—should be cautious how he pronounces other and 
greater marvels impossible in other and higher departments of the 
divine administration. 

Without pausing now to notice the assumption, that miracles lie 
wholly in the plane of exceptions to general and established laws, 
an assumption which can be justified only by our ignorance—for 
what to us seem exceptions to law, may in reality be modes of 
divine procedure thoroughly formulated and orderly, and, in their 
sphere, as fully in accord with some general law as is anything with 
which we are acquainted—we proceed to designate some phenomena 
in the material world which, so far as we can judge, lie much nearer 
the domain of miracles than any thus far cited ; indeed, phenomena 
which lie apparently in the plane of these so-called exceptions to 
general laws, which are so confidently alleged to be fatal to the idea 
of miracle. 

Thus the ordinary and established law of motion in the material 
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world is this: If a physical body is to be moved from place to place, 
some other physical body, or its equivalent in physical force, must be 
brought into contact with it. A block of marble is to be raised, 
and a physical weight or force must be subsidized to do it. A train 
of cars is to be moved, and an engine, with its physical weight and 
force, must be employed. A carriage is to be set in motion, and the 
weight and power of the horses—physical elements—are to be used. 
And thus, so far as we know, this law prevails throughout the whole 
physical universe. And yet there is seen constantly before our eyes 
a remarkable exception to this law—an exception so common that 
we fail to notice it. We move the hand, the foot, the head, the 
whole body without bringing into contact with either any physical 
agent whatever. We will to move the hand and it moves. The 
mind, a spiritual and not a material object, an intangible, imponder- 
able thing, has power under certain conditions to move material and 
physical objects. Here, then, is a phenomenon in the natural world 
aside from the well-known general law and independent of it. The 
fact is palpable and yet unaccountable. No man has been able to 
tell how spirit acts upon matter, nor lay bare the link that connects 
the visible with the invisible. We speak of the nerves obeying the 
will, and of the connection between the nerves and the muscles, and 
perhaps delude ourselves into the belief that we have explained 
something. We have simply shown our ignorance. 

It is, again, a well-known law of the physical universe that all 
bodies are expanded by eat and contracted by cold, using the words 
heat and cold, in this connection, in their common and popular 
acceptation. A heated bar of iron is perceptibly larger and longer 
than the same bar when cold. Generally, the more heat the greater 
the expansion, and the more intense the cold the greater the con- 
traction. The hotter a body is the larger it is, and the colder it is 
the less is the space that it will occupy. This is the general law. 
The exceptions, however, are well known. Iron and some other 
metals obey the law, so far as to expand under heat and contract by 
cold when not in a state of fusion, but when melted and poured into 
moulds and cooled there, these metals are found to transgress the 
general law and maintain their expanded form so as to fill the 
moulds. Water when first frozen contracts, and in our lakes and 
rivers- tends to sink beneath the surface, but further freezing at once 
reverses the law and does for the ice precisely what heat does for 
other bodies under ordinary conditions. The superadded cold ex- 
pands the ice, which, becoming lighter than an equal bulk of water, 
floats upon the surface. No man has been able to explain satisfac- 
torily this anomaly, which seems to lie so near the domain of the 
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miraculous. Ice must be formed. For this cold is to be employed 
in its usual modes of operation. But ice must not sink beneath the 
surface of the water, it must float to be serviceable to man. For 
this purpose it must be made to expand. Heat, however, is the ex- 
panding element, and if heat be applied the ice will be destroyed. 
Cold, then, or the absence of heat, must be employed to do both 
these things, it must both contract and expand, the one being the 
direct opposite of the other, one and the same cause producing 
directly opposite effects. 

Do not such facts as these point toward the possibility of miracles 
in some other and higher domain where the God of nature reigns as 
Lord and King? 

It would transcend our limits to take even a cursory glance at the 
marvels of crystallization, opened up for us most invitingly in the 
fascinating science of crystallography. It is, however, germane to 
the specific point now before us, to remark that we find in this vast 
theatre of investigation—a theatre which embraces all inorganic 
bodies—the same apparently exceptional manifestations as regards 
general laws, which in the case of miracles are so disturbing to the 
faith of some. 

It is well known to scientists that all crystallizations have been 
assigned to the following sixfold classification—viz., the monometric, 
dimetric, trimetric, monoclinic, triclinic, and hexagonal, a classifica- 
tion based on mathematical figures and proportions. Not to pause 
to consider the utter mystery which surrounds and enshrouds the 
fundamental law of all crystallization, a mystery which compels us 
to resort to, and rest in the merest probability and conjecture ; nor 
to dwell upon the mathematics of the science which is as evidential 
of an intelligent lawgiver and governor of the universe, as is the 
mathematics of astronomy, we call attention to a few of the mani- 
festations which seem to us exceptions to the general laws of this 
science, 

Thus our crystallographers inform us that ‘‘ Each species, while 
having a constant axial ratio, may still crystallize in a variety of 
forms. Thus the diamond, which is monometric, occurs in octa- 
hedrons, in dodecahedrons, and in solids like octahedrons, but having 
low pyramids of three or six faces, in place of each octahedral face ; 
and in various combinations of these forms. So dimetric species, as 
idocrase, may occur in simple square prisms or in square octahedrons. 
In the species calcite, the number of derivative forms amounts to 
several hundreds.’’ And the best that our scientists can do in the 
way of explanation is to assure us that these exceptional forms are 
due, in each case, toa mysterious and unaccountable modification 
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of the force known as cohesive attraction, which at the same time 
remains chained, as by a law of fate, to one axial ratio. This force, 
to which all crystallization is in the first instance traced, is thus de- 
clared to be, in its action, both a free agent and the merest machine. 
It must preserve, according to our scientists, its adherence in each 
species to the axial ratio, which is an unchanged feature of the crys- 
tallization of the species, while it is free to take on at pleasure multi- 
tudes of exceptional manifestations. Why this blind force should 
thus play ‘‘ fast and loose,’’ at the same time, be at once both ‘' bond 
and free,’’ acting apparently unrestrained in its choice of subsidiary 
forms, while, as by an irreversible decree of some omnipotent power, 
it remains bound to the one unchanging axial ratio, is to our scien- 
tist as inexplicable as the opening of the eyes of the blind with a 
look, a word, or a touch. 

But we are further told that ‘‘ common salt crystallizing from pure 
water, almost invariably takes a cubic form ; but if boracic acid is 
present the crystals are cubes with truncated angles ; or, if the solu- 
tion contains urea, the crystals are octahedrons. Carbonate of 
copper in course of deposition has been observed to change the form 
of the crystals on the addition of a little ammonia, and again toa 
still different form on adding sulphuric acid. Sal-ammoniac ordi- 
narily crystallizes in octahedrons, but if urea be present it forms in 
cubes.’’ Here, as will be seen, the same substance—urea—has the 
double effect of causing the cohesive attraction to form in one case 
cubes in another octahedrons. 

But we are assured of facts in this mysterious science still more 
remarkable. We are told that ‘‘ there are many examples where a 
substance, as calcite, for a time crystallized under one form, and 
afterward began a new form around the top of the first,’’ the con- 
ditions remaining precisely the same, so far as could be judged, no 
new element being added and no old one being abstracted. The 
form of the crystallization in this case seems to have changed, not 
through any external interference, or by virtue of any modification of 
the matter involved, but by reason of the self-determining volition 
of the cohesive attraction, to which force our crystallographers refer 
us as the cause of all these modifications. ‘‘ At Bristol, Conn., six- 
sided prisms of calcite have been found surmounted by short, flat- 
tened calcite crystals of the variety called nail-head spar. At 
Wheatley’s mine, Phoenixville, Pa., the same species under the 
form of scalenohedron has been found covered and altered to a six- 
sided prism.”’ ‘‘ The calcite of the Niagara limestone at Lockport, 
N. Y., in all cases has the form called dog-toothed spar, or scaleno- 
hedron ; that at Booneville, N. Y., the form of short hexagonal 
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prisms ; that of the Roscoe lead mine a combination of other more 
complex forms.”’ 

These are a few out of many examples which might be cited from 
the wide domain of crystallography, showing very clearly that the 
God of nature does not bind himself to work always in the direction 
of what may seem to us general and uniform laws, but that he steps 
often freely and easily into the domain of that which is to us excep- 
tional. 

We cannot, however, bring this citation of examples to a close 
without noticing another curious instance of what seems a striking 
exception to a general law, which, though well known to science, is 
too important to be overlooked in this discussion. 

Generally, every substance as it exists in nature is compounded of 
two or more simple elements united either chemically or mechani- 
cally. Thus air is a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in 
the proportion by volume of four of the latter to one of the former, 
and whenever we find these two gases intermingled in these propor- 
tions, we find the result to be atmospheric air and nothing else. 
Oxygen and hydrogen chemically combined in the proportion by 
volume of one of the former and two of the latter, form water and 
nothing else. A block of marble is calcium, carbon, and oxygen in 
definite proportions, and when these three elements combine in these 
proportions, marble and nothing else isthe result. In short, we find 
it to be a general law of nature, that two or more simple elements 
combined in certain definite proportions, either by weight or measure, 
form but one thing. Four parts of nitrogen and one of oxygen do 
not indifferently form air, carbonic acid, nitric acid, flour, salt, soap, 
and sugar. Four parts of carbon and four parts of hydrogen chem- 
ically combined do not form indifferently heavy carburetted hydrogen, 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, fluoric acid, corrosive sublimate, 
starch, and strychnine. Marble is not at once marble, mica slate, 
granite, clay, fire-brick, iron, galena, graphite, and half a dozen 
other things beside. ‘‘ Of course not,’’ exclaims the confident ob- 
jector to miracles, ‘‘ how unreasonable, how absurd to suppose that 
the same material elements precisely, combined in exactly the same 
proportions, should make a dozen radically different compounds. 
That, indeed, would be something like a miracle.’’ 

Well, strange as it may seem, we have in nature just such a marvel, 
and one lying as near as this to the realm of the miraculous. Chem- 
istry reveals the fact that substances of the most opposite nature are 
composed of precisely the same elements in precisely the same pro- 
portions. Here are some of them: the oil of lemons, spirits of tur- 
pentine, oil of juniper, oil of copaiba, oil of limes, oil of bergamot, 
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oil of black pepper, and oil of oranges. Says Professor E. L. 
Youmans, in his ‘* Atlas of Chemistry,’’ ‘‘ The leading mark of dis- 
tinction between potash and soda, is that the one contains potassium 
and the other sodium, but between oil of lemons and spirits of tur- 
pentine there is no such distinction. Their elements are of the same 
nature, and name, and properties.’’ And so of all the compounds 
above enumerated. They are composed of four parts of hydrogen 
and five of carbon, and are called isomeric substances or zsomeres, 
because the same elements in equal measures enter into their com- 
position. In other words, we have in nature these eight radically 
different bodies made up of the same constituent elements precisely. 

Nor is this all. Every housekeeper knows what are the whites of 
eggs, but all do not know that the white of the egg and the poison 
of the rattlesnake are isomeric, that their constituents are the same, 
that they are composed of like elements in like proportions, while 
possessing properties as unlike as life and death. The oil of roses, 
that delicate and costly article of the toilet, with which the accom- 
plished belle perfumes her gossamer ’kerchief for the evening party, 
is the same substance chemically as the gas which burns so brilliantly 
in her chandelier. Yet, tested by whatever sense, or in whatever 
way, how radically different! Oil of roses and heavy carburetted 
hydrogen contain each four parts of hydrogen and four parts of 
carbon and nothing else. Let this suffice for the mysteries of 
isomerism. ; 

If, now, we ask the chemist how he explains these apparent excep- 
tions to the general law of organized bodies, he may reply, “‘ It is 
due to a difference in the position and arrangement of the atoms in 
the various compounds.’’ Ask him whether he really knows, or 
whether any one has ever proved by actual experiment, that there is 
such a thing as this difference in the arrangement of the atoms, and 
he will say, candidly, *‘ This is the hypothesis that is regarded as the 
most satisfactory ; and hence it has been adopted to account for the 
fact.”’ If asked further to inform us how, even admitting the 
hypothesis, it accounts for the fact, he will honestly admit that he 
does not know. Says Professor Youmans in ‘‘ Atlas of Chemistry’”’ 
(p. 56), ‘‘ These changes and differences of properties are believed 
to be due to differences in the position and arrangement of the con- 
stituent atoms. As the power and effectiveness (properties) of an 
army may depend upon the arrangement and distribution of its 
soldiers, the same number of which may be thrown into innumerable 
positions, so different groupings of the same chemical elements may 
form compounds very different in their powers and properties.’’ It 
does not require very acute logical power to discover that this isa 
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most inadequate attempt to explain the isomeric mystery. Arrange 
and rearrange an army as you may, group the men however vari- 
ously, and yet you do not change its essential character. Let the 
hollow square deploy into the extended line, let it assume the form 
known as “‘echelon,’’ or let it take position in open column, it is 
essentially the same army, having the same qualities and properties 
for attack or defence, in and through all these transmutations and 
changes. Your army in one form is not differentiated from your 
army in another form, as are the spirits of turpentine from the oil of 
lemons, or heavy carburetted hydrogen from the oil of roses, or the 
whites of eggs from the poison of the rattlesnake. But then science 
must attempt an explanation of the facts with which it meets, and 
this is the best that in this connection can be given. It merely 
shows that here again we stand face to face with a mystery which 
to the finite mind is as really incomprehensible as a veritable miracle. 

The subject of electricity in all its departments—magnetic, fric- 
tional, galvanic, and animal—bristles, as is well known, with facts 
which, despite all our research, bid fair to remain forever problems 
too deep to be fully solved. So likewise the polarization of light, 
brought first to the attention of scientists by Huyghens when investi- 
gating that peculiarity of Iceland spar known as double refraction, 
and, indeed, the whole subject of polarity, so intensely interesting, is 
yet in its fundamental principles very imperfectly comprehended. 
But into this field, however pertinent to this discussion and however 
fruitful, we cannot enter. 

We may well wonder whether it has ever occurred to those who so 
confidently deny the possibility of miracles, to ask what, after all, 
may lie in those unexplored regions in the natural world between 
the last step in the material process open to our investigation and 
the mysterious result. Take what we call sight, we can follow for a 
distance a material pathway upward toward the result. We detect 
a ray of light entering the eye. It penetrates the lenses and the 
humors. It falls upon the retina and produces there what we decide 
to be a physical effect. Vibrations are produced in the sensitive 
organ. These vibrations are communicated to the optic nerve, and 
thence to the brain. The whole process thus far is material and 
mechanical. But, so far as we know, all that is material ends here, 
and a space, how wide, how narrow, who can tell ?—a ¢erra incognita 
intervenes between the last physical process and the grand result 
which we call seeing. Let him who denies the possibility of miracles 
tell us what spans that gulf, unfathomed and unfathomable, lying 
between the last step in the physical process and the soul’s percep- 
tion of the external object? What an opening may there be here, 
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what possibilities for aught we know, for special divine interposition, 
not mysterious merely, but miraculous ! 

The case just cited, however, is one in which matter acts upon 
mind. But let the order be reversed and see mind acting upon 
matter. We will to raise the hand; of that act of the spiritual 
being we are conscious. The hand rises in response to the volition. 
This is the result. We attempt an explanation, and speak of volition 
as an ethereal, intangible, mental act. We say that this purely mental 
action in some way affects the material organism known as the brain. 
How we know not. Here, again, is the gulf, the terra incognita, which 
is filled no one knowshow. What marvels may exist there, nay, what 
miracles, who shall say? Whether any or none, who shall decide ? 
We assert nothing, we do not dogmatize, we only ask those who 
deny the possibility of miracles with a degree of confidence which 
seems to border on dogmatism, whether there may not be room for 
the miraculous in this shadowy domain which no man will ever be 
able to explore ? 

To release ourselves, however, from all embarrassment, and as by 
a sort of Alexandrian blow to cut this Gordian knot and rid our- 
selves of all difficulty, we may affirm, as some have already done, 
that a larger acquaintance with the material world through advanc- 
ing science, a more comprehensive generalization of facts, and a 
further improvement in our methods of analysis will enable us ulti- 
mately to solve all these mysteries, so that what seems to us inex- 
plicable now will at length be thoroughly understood. Of this, 
however, there is not the slightest prospect. Indeed, it is our ad- 
vancing scientific attainments, and our constantly increasing facilities 
for more accurate investigations, and our wider generalizations, which 
reveal constantly new depths in the ocean of truth beyond the power 
of our finite lines to fathom. Says Professor Youmans, speaking of 
the mystery of the isomeres, ‘‘ The statement that two or more com- 
pounds may consist of the same elements united in exactly the same 
proportions, and yet have unlike properties, would have been re- 
garded a few years ago as a chemical heresy, but it is now universally 
recognized as a fact.’’ A more accurate scientific knowledge has 
brought this mystery to our observation and renders its impenetra- 
bility more apparent day by day. 

This is strikingly illustrated in late experiments by Edison and 
others in connection with air in the highest state of rarefication. 
Says Francis R. Upton, Mr. Edison’s mathematician, in Scribner's 
Monthly for February, 1880 (p. 538), ‘‘ It is found that by the use 
of the mercury pumps and chemical appliances, where a perfect 
vacuum is formed, the minute portion of air remaining shows some 
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remarkable properties. When electricity under strong pressure 
passes through an Edison lamp the whole bulb shines with a delicate 
blue light. So remarkable is the behavior of various substances in a 
vacuum prepared by means of mercury pumps, that some physicists 
consider that a gas thus rarefied constitutes another state of matter 
differing as much from that of an ordinary gas (either under atmos- 
pheric pressure, or with the pressure removed by means of a common 
air pump) as a gas differs from a liquid or a liquid from a solid.”’ 
Surely this does not look as though advancing research were about 
to resolve all of nature’s mysteries. 

Additional light may, and no doubt will, enable us to explain 
some difficulties now thought to be insurmountable, but it will dis- 
close others of which the scientists have not yet dreamed ; just as 
Lord Ross’s great telescope has resolved some luminous appearances 
in the heavens, thought for years to be nebule, into worlds and 
systems of worlds, while at the same time it has brought to view 
masses of matter apparently nebulous, wholly unknown before. It 
need not be considered altogether improbable, then, that with ad- 
vancing scientific investigation and discovery, the mysteries of the 
material universe may deepen and widen to our view, until the 
reason of mankind, thoroughly trained in the school of these familiar 
wonders, will come to regard the miracles of Scripture as historic 
verities occupying a plane infinitely above, and yet one by no means 
out of harmony with nature and her laws ; and so detecting nothing 
anomalous or incongruous either in religion itself or in the miracu- 
lous proofs of it, will bow in reverential adoration at the footstool 
of Omnipotence, and cry with the Saviour of the world, 


‘* With God all things are possible.” 
W. W. HARSHA. 


Tecumseh, Nebraska, 





VI. 


THE HEROIC SPIRIT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


HEN Gideon was commissioned to deliver Israel from the 

oppression of the Midianites, he set out on his enterprise 
with an army of thirty-two thousand men. But he had not gone 
far when the Lord gave him to understand that the people were too 
many for the purpose, and caused him to proclaim to them this mes- 
sage: ‘‘ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him return and depart.”’ 
As the result of that, twenty-two thousand of his soldiers went back 
to their homes. Still, however, there were too many ; and those 
who remained were subjected to another test, so as to secure, as it 
were, ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’”” They were led to a brook to 
drink, and those who went down upon their knees to put their 
mouths to the stream, and to quench their thirst at leisure, were to 
be rejected ; while those who stood upon their feet, and hastily 
lapped up the water to their lips again and again, with their hands, 
as a dog lappeth with his tongue, were to be selected. There were 
only three hundred who stood that test; and the Lord said to 
Gideon : ‘‘ By the three hundred that lapped will I save you, and 
deliver the Midianites into thine hand ; and let all the other people 
go, every man unto his place.”’ 

‘‘ The three hundred that lapped.’’ It was not an arbitrary test. 
These men had in them the stuff out of which heroes are made. 
The others loved comfort, and the taking of things easily, and a full 
supply for every want. But these, though at the river-side, had 
their thoughts engaged with sterner work than relieving their thirst. 
They were eager for the fray, and forgot themselves, in their anxiety 
to be up and at the warfare for which they had enlisted. They had 
the hardihood, and dash, and enthusiasm which go to make the 
ideal soldier, and with them Gideon went forward to a splendid 
victory and a successful campaign. 

Now that old history has lessons of importance for those who are 
looking forward to the Christian ministry. Before them also there 
is a warfare, for the deliverance of men from oppressors worse by 
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far than the Midianites, seeing that their slavery is over the soul, 
and not over the body merely, and for the successful prosecution of 
that holy enterprise heroes are needed just as really as they were for 
Gideon’s undertaking. To all, therefore, who are aiming to become 
ministers of the Gospel we may say : ‘‘ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, 
let him return and depart.’’ If they love ease and comfort ; if they 
are seeking to enter upon their work mainly for the social position 
which they suppose that the office of the pastorate will give them ; 
if they desire it principally for the opportunities of study which they 
imagine that it will furnish them ; if they are going into it mainly 
and especially for their own sakes, and for something which they are 
to gain for themselves thereby, then they have mistaken their call- 
ing. They only should become ministers of the Gospel who cannot 
be true to Christ or to their convictions of duty if they should be 
anything else. If a man’s heart will let him remain with comfort 
and contentment in any other department, let him not go into the 
pulpit. He should not enter that without a feeling akin to that of 
Peter when he said : ‘‘ We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.’’ That must be his one aim, and even in his prepa- 
ration for doing that, self must be disregarded, not so much by a con- 
scious volition to do so, as by his entire absorption in the work that 
is before him. Here, too, the select men are those ‘‘ that lap,”’ 
those who are eager, earnest, enthusiastic over the prospect that is 
before them, and impatient to be out and at the work of saving 
souls, and of grappling hand to hand with the evils of their times. 
If we are to be ministers of the highest type, there must be that in 
the work of the ministry which we can find in nothing else, and 
without the finding of which by us our life-ideal will seem to have 
been missed. A first-rate carpenter may be spoiled to make a tenth- 
rate minister ; and if one can be a first-rate merchant, or a first-rate 
anything else, it would be folly in him to be content with becoming 
atenth-rate minister. For it is not the education or the diploma 
that makes the minister—that only stamps him. Without this 
quality of irrepressibility, this ‘‘ cannot but’’ of which I speak, the 
stamp will be on a very poor piece of nickel ; with it the official die 
has been imprinted on a bit of sterling gold ; without this you have 
a common soldier who has enlisted for so much a day and the uni- 
form ; with it you have the embryo of the hero, who will be heard 
of some day as a valiant leader of the ‘‘ sacramental host.’’ He 
who is willing to begin anywhere, or to do anything, who is indiffer- 
ent as to what becomes of himself, if only he may be instrumental, 
in the hands of God’s Spirit, in the salvation of men and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ, has what I may call the heroic 
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spirit for this noble work. Without that the minister’s life will be 
the commonest of all commonplace, the hummest of all humdrum, 
the dreariest of all drudgeries ; but with that it will become the 
most joyous of joys, the most exalted of vocations, the sublimest 
of heroisms. 

But let us look a little in detail at some of the ways in which this 
heroic spirit will manifest itself in connection with the Christian min- 
istry. And here it is pertinent to say that it has often done so in 
the very making of the choice to be a minister of the Gospel. The 
heroism which impelled Paul to say : “‘ None of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord,”’ 
was already in his heart when he turned away from all the flattering 
prospects that were before him as a Jewish magnate, and deliber- 
ately gave himself up to begin that course which has glorified his 
name; and in more recent times his example has been followed by 
many who have sacrificed the most assured promise of success in 
other pursuits that they might enter upon the ministry of the Word. 
Yet they knew not that they were making any sacrifice, for the true 
hero is always unconscious of his heroism. They never cast ‘‘ long- 
ing, lingering looks’’ behind them to that which they had given up. 
They did not go through life whimpering over the loss which they 
had sustained by the choice which they had made. The joy of what 
they had received swallowed up and into itself all regret for what 
they had left. Their old fellow-students, when at some class anni- 
versary in later times they met to talk over what their histories had 
been, might pity them because they had not made more out of their 
great talents for themselves; but they rejoiced because they had 
gained so much more than they had given, and because while others 
reckoned up their fortunes in riches that belong to this world, they 
had acquired extensive ‘‘ property in souls.’’ Their work thus was 
not so much a self-sacrifice as it was the gratification of the new and 
higher self that was born in them when they heard the Master’s call ; 
and all through they have had meat to eat which others knew not 
of ; so that they could say of the labor of their love, ‘* All other joys 
are not worth its sorrows.’’ They who enter on the ministry in this 
spirit will never be disappointed, and no matter how much they 
leave, in order to give themselves to it, they will never regret their 
early consecration. 

Men praise the devotion to his life-work manifested by the noble 
Agassiz, when he said to those who would divert him from it by the 
attraction of wealth: ‘‘ I have no time to make money ;’’ but that 
which is perhaps exceptional in other departments is largely the 
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rule in the ministry, in whose ranks many may be found who could 
have distanced all competitors at the bar, in the senate, or on the 
exchange, but who had no time for the pursuit of riches, because 
their hearts were set on the salvation of their fellow-men. But the 
heroism is not less noble in their case than it was in that of the phi- 
losopher, and we must not fail to recognize it simply because it 
sprung from the love of Christ, and not from the love of science. 
But the spirit of which we speak will show itself also in the choice 
of a field of labor. The man who is actuated by it will not lay down 
a priori certain essentials which his parish must possess. He will 
not insist that it must be either on the foreign field or at home; 
either in the West or in the East; either in a small village or ina 
large city. He will not write letters to those who are supposed to 
have ‘‘ influence’ in such matters, alleging that in his own judg- 
ment he has special fitness for this or that sort of a sphere, but he 
will hold himself ready, at the bidding of his Lord, to go anywhere ; 
or if he has a choice, then as the brave captain counts it an honor to 
be intrusted with the most perilous enterprise, he will prefer the 
place which has the greatest difficulties. His question will always 
be: ‘* Lord, what wilt thou have metodo?’’ Andas he puts it there 
will be no mentally added epexegesis to this effect, ‘‘ but I would 
rather go to—this place or to that.’’ There have been those who 
were greatly desirous of a settlement in some quiet pastoral parish, 
but when the call came to it, it came in such a form as if the Lord 
had said, ‘‘ There, take it—if you dare,’’ and that cured them of all 
such attempts to dictate to the Master. During the time of the 
civil war in this country there was great dearth of cotton, and all the 
mills in Lancashire, England, were closed. At length efforts were 
made to get a supply from the East, especially from* Surat, but that 
obtained there was so short in the staple as to be immensely difficult 
to work, and the quantity was so small as to give employment only 
toa few. In the perplexity of the famine—for it was virtually a 
famine—prayer-meetings were frequent, and at one of these a pastor 
earnestly supplicated that God would in some way or other send 
them asupply of cotton ; whereupon a Methodist brother in the con- 
gregation shouted, ‘‘ Amen, Lord; but not Surats!’’ So I fear 
too many theological students, looking forward to their ‘‘ spheres,”’ 
are apt to cry: ‘‘ Choose out for me the place in which thou wouldst 
have me labor,”’ and then to add, in inaudible response to their own 
prayer: ‘‘ Amen, Lord ; but not this, that, or the other place.’’ And 
that is always a perilous thing todo. For that which one in these 
circumstances does not want to do is very often that which the 
Lord will constrain him to do. Moses did not want to go to Egypt, 
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yet he had to go; and if one in his heart, being a true but mistaken 
servant of God, does not wish to goto some particular place, the 
probability is that we will have to go there, and that he will find 
there the work and the joy of his life. So let all who are looking 
forward to the office of the ministry put themselves unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Lord, and wait the leadings of his Providence and Spirit. 

What splendid exemplifications of this spirit, in this regard, our 
foreign missionaries have given! Their biographies always rouse 
me as with the blast of a trumpet, and make me feel what a poor 
creature I am in comparison with them. They read almost like a 
continuation of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and next 
after the Bible itself, when I am depressed and tempted to grow 
weary, I go to them for stimulus and incentive, and I never go in 
vain. When the Indian Mutiny was to be crushed Queen Victoria 
' sent for Sir Colin Campbell, and after appointing him commander- 
in-chief of the Indian army, she asked him when he could set out. 
‘“‘ Please, your Majesty,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I can go to-morrow.”’ 
When that answer was reported, great was the chorus of applause 
throughout the public press. But eleven years before that, at a 
meeting of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, Wil- 
liam Burns, who had been accepted as its first missionary to China, 
was asked how soon he could be ready to set out, and answered : 
‘‘T can go to-morrow.’’ There was no flourish of newspaper trumpets 
then because that wasa religious mission. Yetthe heroism in the one 
case was at least as great as in the other; and the lesson for us all 
is that we should keep ourselves always as milites expediti, un- 
encumbered soldiers, ready at the Master’s bidding to go to any 
quarter of the world. 

But the home missionary field, especially in this land of ours, and 
at this time, has furnished just as illustrious examples of this heroic 
spirit as the foreign ; and from the facts which were brought before 
me a few years ago, when I was seeking to raise a fund for the build- 
ing of home missionary parsonages, I am not sure but that the 
biographies of our pioneer brethren in the West, if they could be 
fully written, would even outdo those of our foreign agents. In any 
case, I have myself read many letters which revealed in their writers 
a devotion to duty, a defiance of danger, and a breasting of difficul- 
ties equal to any that have been shown upon the battle-field. These 
men have gone, according to the negro’s advice to his minister who 
had competing calls, ‘‘ where there is most devil ;’’ and in coming 
days, when antiquity shall have given its hoary halo to the annals of 
this new land, their names will be put side by side with those who 
long ago laid the foundations of Christian civilization in European 
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countries. Some years ago I had described to me the doings of a 
young minister in one of the wildest of our mining towns, and as I 
listened to the story of physical endurance, moral courage, ready 
resource, indomitable perseverance, and joyous devotion to the 
work of saving men which was then related to me, I felt that neither 
Ulfilas, nor Columba, nor Patrick, nor any of the medieval worthies 
had a better title to be enrolled in the peerage of Christian heroes 
than had that young man. 

Nor do we need to go West for instances of the manifestation 
of this spirit. But here in the East the opportunity for its mani- 
festation is of another sort, and is rather in the manner in 
which the ministry is exercised than in the circumstances in which 
it is carried on. Paul said to the elders of Ephesus: ‘‘I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God ;’’ and 
the command which we receive from the Lord is in substance 
the same as that given to Jeremiah—‘‘ Preach the preaching that 
I bid thee ; diminish not a word.”’ Now loyalty to that requires 
heroism. We might get a reputation for profundity, or origi- 
nality, or independence by following a different course; or we 
might secure the good will of men of influence or position, if we 
kept back certain truths which, to them, are peculiarly distasteful. 
But to preach God’s Word, whether men will hear or whether they 
will forbear, needs that we be filled and fired with that courage which 
will lift us above all fear of men. We do not mean that we are to 
present the truth in an offensive way ; for we must be on our guard 
against doing anything that will needlessly add to the repugnance 
which men naturally have to much of God's truth. But we are to 
keep none of it back, either from fear or from a desire to flatter 
any one. Much, indeed, is said about the demands of the age upon 
the pulpit ; and many seem to imagine that one of its demands is, that 
the preacher shall not speak that which it does not wish to hear. 
But no great philanthropic or reformatory movement would ever 
have been begun if ministers had always acted on that principle. 
That which the age dislikes, if it be the truth of God, is, for that 
very reason, that which it most needs to have proclaimed. But to 
preach that, as in God’s sight, and knowing the antagonism which it 
will arouse, demands the heroic spirit to which I refer. Often the 
truth is in a minority, and therefore he who preaches it must do so at 
some risk. Sometimes it is at the risk of life, as it was in the case 
of some of the Reformers and of the Scottish Covenanters. Some- 
times it is at the risk of losing the means of support or of forfeiting 
one’s pulpit for the time, as it was in the case of the English Non- 
Conformists of 1662. But always the true-hearted servant of God 

29 
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will brave the risk ; and the doing of that calmly and deliberately is 
heroism. It is easy on the Fourth of July, when the city is in holi- 
day attire, and thinking only of the Declaration of Independence, 
to put the national flag out of one’s window. But to put out that 
flag when a rebellion is raging in the land, and when the city, asa 
whole, is in sympathy with those who are aiming a blow at the 
nation’s heart, and to keep it out, in scorn of consequence—that is 
heroism, and that is the spirit manifested by him who preaches un- 
popular truth. To our mind there are few more majestic figures in 
Jewish history than that of Jeremiah. His name is so associated 
with the book of Lamentations, indeed, that men usually call him 
‘‘the weeping prophet.’’ But not even Elijah in his dauntless de- 
fiance of Ahab was more heroic than he. Standing almost alone, 
repeating, Cassandra-like, prophecies which no one would believe ; 
giving advices which no one would accept ; accused even of treachery 
to his nation in its time of crisis and agony ; condemned to imprison- 
ment by the king; misunderstood, maltreated, maligned by the 
people, he held on his way, preaching the preaching which God bade 
him, and reaping no reward of success, but leaving the seed which 
he sowed to spring up and bear its fruit, when the Captivity was 
ended and the Restoration had built the platform on which the 
Messiah was to stand—he is, in our judgment, one of the grandest 
of Old Testament heroes. He held on at his work—preaching un- 
popular truth ; truth, too, for the age, if it would have listened— 
and his career is for stimulus and incentive to all those who find 
themselves for a season in isolation because of their loyalty to God ; 
and wherever a minister's lot is cast—at home or abroad, or East or 
West, or in the great city temple, or in the humble village church— 
there will be times enough when he will enter into fellowship with 
the prophet of Anathoth, and it will be well if, whatever be his 
secret misgivings or bitter tears in secret and on his knees before his 
God, he can maintain as unflinching a front before his fellow-men as 
Jeremiah did. We glorify Luther before the diet, and we would 
not in the least disparage his greatness, even if we could ; but many 
a country church has seen as great a triumph over self and as serene 
a courage, when the pastor, with no encouragement from Elector, or 
Duke, or Landgrave, has under constraint of conscience uttered words 
which he knew would cost him his pulpit or diminish his already 
scanty income ; and if Luther was a hero, shall we deny the name 
to the obscure witness-bearer in our day, and in our own land ? 

We might go on to say, further, that this spirit will show itself 
also. in the work of the pastor, especially in braving danger at the 
call of duty to minister to the afflicted. Who, for example, could 
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refuse to honor the heroic self-sacrifice of such a man as Father 
Damien, who became a leper and died a.leper, that he might benefit 
both spiritually and physically those poor diseased ones for whom 
no man cared? And it is tothe honor of the ministry, both in Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic churches, that similar instances are not 
unknown in the annals of both. Let no one say, therefore, that in 
that office which Paul so magnified there are no avenues to heroism 
and no opportunities for manifesting the noblest courage. Nor will 
any right-hearted student of theology be repelled by the self-sacri- 
fice for which these call. On the contrary, he will be attracted by 
them, and they will become to him the very rounds in the ladder up 
which he ascends to the throne of his individual and peculiar power. 
But if any are dismayed thereby, then for them is the proclamation of 
Gideon—‘‘ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him return and 
depart.” 

But let us pass now to look at the question how this heroic spirit 
is to be acquired and maintained. And here it is pertinent to say 
that it all depends on our thorough realization of the relation in 
which we stand on the one hand to the Lord Jesus Christ, and on 
the other to our fellow-men. It depends, first, on our thorough 
realization of our relation to the Lord Jesus Christ. The power of 
Christianity centres in the person of the Lord ; and the strength in 
which we are to labor, sacrifice, and conquer for him is derived from 
our union to him, through the indwelling of his Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, according as he has said: ‘‘ As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me. Iam the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for severed from 
me ye can do nothing.’’ The Lord is to each of his servants no 
mere abstraction, nor even a living person residing at a distance, 
but a loving friend, as real to him as those who are visibly beside 
him, and nearer to him than his dearest earthly associate ; imparting 
strength to him which no one else can communicate, and knit to 
him by ties of affection more tender yet more strong than those 
which bind him to the members of his household. And this living 
love to his living Lord, who is more one with him than the wife is 
with the husband, is the mainspring of the minister’s heroism. As 
Bishop Lightfoot has admirably said: ‘‘It is well-nigh impossible 
to study with common attention the records of the apostles and 
martyrs of the first ages, or of the saints and heroes of the later 
Church without seeing that the consciousness of personal union with 
Him, the belief of his abiding presence was the mainspring of their 
actions and the fountain of all their strength. This is not a precon- 
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ceived theory of what should have happened, but a bare statement 
of what stands recorded on the page of history. In all ages and 
under all circumstances the Christian life has ever radiated from this 
central fire. Whether we take Peter or Paul, Francis Assisi or John 
Wesley, whether Athanasius or Anselm, or Luther or Boniface, or 
Francis Xavier, here has been the impulse of their activity and the 
secret of their moral power. Their lives have illustrated the parable 
of the vine and the branches.’** They who keep close to their 
living and loving Lord, and whose motive is ever drawn from these 
words of his own—“‘ for my sake’’ —will ‘* be strong and do exploits 
for him.’’ ‘‘I find it hard,’’ wrote a Glasgow City missionary once, 
“to be willing to be insulted for Christ’s sake;’’ and yet even as he 
put the case in that way the hardness disappeared, for he added : 
‘* But Jesus was spit upon for me ;” and with that thought in his 
heart he went back into the slums, and was honored to turn many to 
the Lord. So when the minister feels about to give way he will 
always be reanimated by this motive. Better than all talismans it 
will charm away weakness ; for with self comes paralysis, but with 
Christ comes power ; with self comes cowardice, with Christ comes 
courage ; and in the heart in which love to him is supreme, heroism 
continually resides, ready for manifestation whenever occasion calls 
it forth. And there is particular reason why ministers, of all others, 
should keep this motive steadily before them ; for as Mozley has 
shown in one of his greatest sermons—that, namely, on the Reversal 
of Human Judgments—they are peculiarly liable to mistake other 
principles of action for that which is the highest of all, and effective 
work of a sort may be done even in the sacredest of all callings by 
one in whom there may be little true love to Christ inspiring the ser- 
vice. The Church, indeed, is a spiritual society, but in devotion to 
its business as a society, we are apt to let the spiritual in it evapo- 
rate from our hearts. For as a society it has its machinery just like 
any other association that has been formed in the world. Now the 
keeping of any part of that machinery in motion is in itself no more 
a spiritual work than is the carrying on of any other machinery ; and if 
it isnot done witha spiritual motive, then it is not spiritual work hav- 
ing in it the highest excellence. Thus, in a missionary society, for 
example, the great object is spiritual, but it has to be sustained like 
any other society. Its books have to be kept like those of any 
commercial firm, and he who keeps them is not doing in that a spir- 
itual work any more than a book-keeper in a mercantile house is 
doing a spiritual work. The mercantile book-keeper will make his 





* Lightfoot’s ‘‘ On the Philippians,’’ pp. 324, 325. 
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work spiritual by doing it unto the Lord ; but the missionary book- 
keeper will make his work secular, if he does it simply for himself, 
and for his wages. Soin the office of the ministry there is much 
that it has in common with other and ordinary departments of life. 
At gratifies literary tastes ; it affords opportunities for study ; it has 
associated with it a certain honor and esteem in the eyes of others ; 
it furnishes occasion for the thrill which every real orator feels in the 
delivery of a message to his fellow-men, and the like. Now, if a 
man is in the ministry simply that he may enjoy these things, and 
things like these, there is no more spirituality in his work than there 
is in that of the literateur or that of the political orator. Theirs 
may be spiritual, indeed, if they are doing it for Christ’s sake, but 
his must be secular if he does it simply for his own sake. ‘* The 
truth is,’’ says Mozley, “‘ wherever there is action, effort, aim at 
certain objects and ends—wherever the flame of human energy 
mounts up—all this may gather either round a centre of pure and 
unselfish desire or round a centre of egotism ; and no superiority 
in the subject of the work can prevent the lapse into the inferior 
motive. Inthe most different objects this may be the same. It is 
a quality of the individual. Whatever he does, if there is a degen- 
eracy in the temper of his mind, it all collects and gathers—by a 
false direction which it receives from the false centre of attraction— 
round himself. The subject or cause which a man takes up makes 
no difference. The religious leader can feel alike with the political 
—-and as strongly—this lower source of inspiration ; can be accom- 
panied by this idolized representation of himself—this mirror in 
which he sees himself growing and expanding in life’s area. Are the 
keen relish for success, the spirit which kindles at human praise, and 
the gusts of triumph—the feelings which accompany action upon a 
theatre— guaranteed no place in a man by his having religious zeal ? 
These are parts of human nature; and it is not zeal, but something 
else, which purifies human nature. So far as religion only supplies 
a man of keen religious susceptibilities and desires of a place in the 
world with a subject or an arena, so far that man stands on the same 
ground with a politician who is stimulated by this aim. They are 
the same identical type of men in different spheres. There is a 
conventional difference between them, but there is one moral head- 
ing. Both may be doing valuable work—important service—in a 
public sense, but if you do not think the politician a spiritual man, 
because he is a useful man, no more must you think the active man 
in a religious sphere to be so. Spirituality belongs to the motive.”’ 
These are searching and weighty words. We cannot do our work as 
ministers as it should be done if we do it from any motive lower 
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than the highest, and the loftiest heroism in it will be unattainable 
without our close and constant realization of our relationship to 
Christ. 

But equally necessary with that is a deep sense of our obligation 
to our fellow-men. Paul said: ‘‘I am debtor both to the Greeks, 
and to the barbarians; both to the wise and to the unwise.’’ He 
had received something from God which he held in trust for them, 
and he was determined everywhere to be faithful to that trust. 
How that motive operated in him, we see remarkably manifested 
by his course at Athens. He was in that classic city, as it would 
seem, alone. He had not intended, in the absence of his companions, 
to do anything publicly there. But when he saw the city ‘* wholly 
given to idolatry,’ his spirit was so ‘ stirred’’ within him, that, in 
defiance of the dictates of prudence and at the risk of scorn and per- 
secution, he could not but preach unto them ‘‘ Jesus and the resur- 
rection.”’ The same spirit animated him everywhere. And when 
we get thus to the fountain-head of motive in his heart in his love to 
Christ on the one hand and his sense of obligation to his fellow-men 
upon the other, it becomes easy to understand his willingness to do 
and suffer so much in his glorious apostleship. He was always on 
the outlook for opportunities of paying his debt ‘‘ both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise.”’ 
He was not abashed before men like Felix, or Festus, or Agrippa. 
Neither did he think himself above seeking the salvation of a run- 
away slave like Onesimus. He was equally earnest in the little 
prayer-meeting at Philippi and on the summit of Areopagus at 
Athens, for on both occasions he was seeking to serve Christ in the 
salvation of souls. He could not rest under the weight of his re- 
sponsibility. He would be no defaulter either to Christ or to his 
fellow-men ; and so he went from place to place until he reached the 
Imperial City, and even there, when he was an “‘ ambassador in 
bonds,”’ he found a congregation large enough for his earnest exer- 
tions in the soldier who was chained to his right arm. He never 
saw a man without remembering that he had a debt to pay him, and 
without seeking to discharge himself of that obligation. When we 
put this motive thus before us, and remember that this sense of re- 
sponsibility to men rested on the depth and fervor of his love to 
Christ, we cease to wonder at the work which he did or at the hero- 
ism which he manifested, and in the proportion in which we work 
from the combined force of these kindred influences, we shall be like 
him, no matter how obscure our lot or how limited our sphere— 
Christian heroes. ‘*‘ Abide in Christ, and let Christ's words abide in 
you’’—in obedience to that command, we shall find the path that 
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leads to the possession of the heroic spirit in the Christian ministry, 
and to the manner in which it is to be manifested and maintained. 
Let us go, therefore, in this our might, and we shall have nothing to 
fear, for then it will not be so much we that work as Christ that 
worketh in us, and where he works there is success ; where he fights 
there is victory ; in whomsoever he dwells there is a hero. 

These may seem commonplaces on the subject with which we have 
been dealing. But for that very reason it is the more needful that 
we emphasize them. For what is regarded as commonplace, how- 
ever important it may be, has lost its power over our hearts and 
lives, and, as Coleridge has told us, “‘ there is one sure way of giving 
freshness and importance to the most commonplace maxims, that of 
reflecting on them in direct reference to our own state and conduct, 
to our own past and future being. To restore a commonplace truth 
to its first uncommon lustre, you need only to translate it into 
action.’’ That is what especially we urge upon those who are now 
preparing for the Christian ministry. They have enough of the un- 
common attributes of scholarship. They are taught in all our sem- 
inaries by men of the highest eminence in their several departments 
of Hebrew and Greek Exegesis and Systematic and Pastoral The- 
ology, and they have made great proficiency under them. But all 
these, even though they had mastered them, will not make them 
able ministers of the New Testament. These are but as the wood 
and the lamb for sacrifice, and the question often suggested to me, 
in visiting our seminaries from time to time, is this—slightly varied 
from that of Isaac—‘* Behold the wood and the lamb, but where 
is the fire for a burnt offering ?’’ Yes, where is the fire? It is 
where, from Pentecost, it has always been, in the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost ; and when that is received by the eager and earnest 
suppliant, there will be no lack of enthusiasm in his heart or of 
heroism in his ministry. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 
New Vork. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE SYNOD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND, 1880. 


Tue Supreme Court of the Presbyterian Church of England met this year in 
Regent Square Church, London. The opening meeting was held on Monday, 
April 29th, and the business was concluded on the following Friday. Various 
circumstances, not all merely local in their interest and importance, contrib- 
uted to make this Synod of more than usual consequence. Foremost of 
these must be placed the fact that the new ‘‘ Articles of the Faith’’ were to be 
presented in their revised form and discussed ; but there were other features of 
almost equally general interest which justify us in laying before the readers of 
the PresByTERIAN Review a brief survey of the proceedings. 

The opening services were conducted by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. 
Principal Dykes, D.D., who preached a sermon of rare excellence from 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, ‘‘ O Timothy, guard that (margin, the deposit) which is committed unto 
thee.’’ The subject seemed particularly suitable to inaugurate a Synod which 
many feared was to witness a quitting of old paths in matters of doctrine ; and, 
if there were any such timid souls among the members, they must have been 
reassured by the clear notes of the preacher, as, in stately and dignified periods, 
he showed how wise it is, how needful, and how becoming, for ‘‘ an old 
Church like ours, with a long pedigree and a wealthy heritage of heirlooms in 
the shape of confessional principles and living traditions, to be cautious how it 
lets go its hold upon old truth, or betrays to a mere fashion for unsettlement 
that which is eternal, that which sustained the spiritual life of past generations, 
that which we hold in fee for our children, that which is not ours but the Mas- 
ter’s—a deposit from Christ committed to our keeping.’”” The sermon made 
a profound impression, and deepened the conviction which the Church has en- 
tertained during all the years through which it has been at work on the Confes- 
sion, that so long as Dr. Dykes remains Convener of its Committee and re- 
sponsible for its work, nothing would be proposed that did not approve itself 
to a mind singularly penetrating, comprehensive, and fearless, but, at the same 
time, wholly unmoved by the mere fashion of the hour, deeply reverent in its 
attitude toward the old standards, and, above all, profoundly loyal to the truth 
of God. 

The new Moderator, whom Dr, Dykes introduced in felicitous terms, is Dr. 
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Alexander Macleod, of Birkenhead, a man of a large and loving heart and of 
wide culture, whose share in the Philadelphia Council will not be forgotten by 
Presbyterians in the United States, who has ‘served the whole Church by his 
pen, and, in particular; has laid the families of the household of God under 
obligation by the splendid provision he has made for the children’s table. Dr. 
Macleod’s address, after some tender obituary notices, occupied itself with 
‘* some illustrations of the unexhausted and still advancing movement of the 
Reformation ;”’ in particular, with its new exhibition of Christ, which was and 
is ‘an unveiling of the face of God ;’’ with ‘‘ the revision, retranslation, and 
domestication of the Bible ;’’ and, finally, with ‘‘ the revival and reassertion 
of the doctrine of the Priesthood of Believers.’’ An appeal for the strenuous 
use to day, in joy and hope, of the weapons which through the Reformation 
were given back to the Church for its combat with the world’s gloom and misery 
and sin, closed an address of singular beauty and power. Seldom has any 
Church court had a grander opening than was provided for this one by the re- 
tiring and the incoming Moderators, 

A notable feature of interest in next day’s proceedings was the reception for 
the first time of Corresponding Members from the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland—an outward, visible, and in every way most welcome sign 
that that great Church has entered into the same federal relations with the 
Presbyterian Church in England as the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has maintained for many years. Every step in the direction of closer union 
between the various Presbyterian bodies in the United Kingdom, gives cause for 
thankfulness ; but this one is especially grateful to the many Presbyterians in 
England who look back, and look up, to the Free Church of Scotland as to 
their Mother Church, and who have never quite ceased to feel the pang they 
felt at parting from her when they crossed the border. The reception of Cor- 
responding Members from the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and of 
the deputies or communications from other Presbyterian Churches in England, 
Ireland, Wales, and the Continent, presented no new features ; but it is well 
to make brief note of the appearance of the venerable President of the Baptist 
Union, the Rev. J. T. Wigner, and the Rev. Richard Glover, who brought a 
cordial and cordially reciprocated greeting from that large and important body. 
American members of the recent Council of the Alliance will also learn with 
interest that the greeting sent last year from Exeter Hall to the Lambeth Con- 
ference has elicited an interesting and kindly letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which His Grace, enclosing a copy of the Encyclical letter, and 
calling attention to the resolution and report of the Bishops on Home Reunion, 
affirms that ‘‘ under whatever diversities of opinion, a true and loving hope of 
oneness in Christ is a living power in the hearts of all His people.’’ This 
communication, which had been already acknowledged by Dr. Dykes, to whom 
it was addressed, was remitted to a smal] committee to determine whether any, 
and, if any, what action should be taken in regard to it. 

Tuesday, in the English Presbyterian Synod, is devoted almost wholly to 
missions, -After the observance of the Lord’s Supper, the morning is devoted 
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to work at home and among the Jews ; the evening to work abroad and toa 
public missionary meeting, in which all branches of the work are represented. 
The Foreign Mission work of this Church in India, and especially in China, 
has been wonderfully blessed in the past, and is still growing and prospering. 
But this year the Home Mission work received more than usual attention, 
owing chiefly to the presentation of a report from a committee appointed in 
1887, in order 

‘* (1) To inquire carefully into the spiritual needs of those large classes which 
habitually absent themselves from public worship, the claim they possess upon 
this Church, and her duty in regard to them. 

**(2) To investigate existing methods of Home Mission work among such 
classes, and how these can be rendered more efficient, giving further considera- 
tion in this connection to the proposal to confer ordination, under judicious 
regulations, upon agents employed in this service. 

**(3) To receive and consider likely suggestions as to fresh lines on which 
work of this description may be wisely undertaken, whether by the Synod, by 
Presbyteries, or by Congregations, with authority, if it see cause, to submit to 
Presbyteries any definite plans in time for their opinion thereon, to be reported 
upon by the Committee to next Synod : And to report.”’ 

In discharging their duty, the Committee prepared and issued to every min- 
ister in the Church a series of queries covering the whole field of their instruc- 
tions. Answers to these had been received from a great majority of the con- 
gregations ; and these, having been carefully summarized and tabulated, were 
now presented in an elaborate report of some thirty pages. The special fea- 
tures exhibited in this report cannot be dealt with in detail in a general survey 
like this, and, of course, many of them are only of local interest and applica- 
tion ; but the two hundred and seventeen sets of painstaking replies, and still 
more, the substance of these answers, establish the honorable fact that the Pres- 
byterian Church of England is keenly alive to her responsibility in regard to 
the vast masses of the population which are outside the pale of the Church of 
Christ, and is trying earnestly to discharge the obligations which this lays 
upon her. With her two hundred and eighty-seven congregations, and less 
than sixty-four thousand members, she is, as yet, only a “‘ little sister’’ among 
the churches which uphold Christ’s standard in England. She has no 
splendid trophy to draw wondering and admiring eyes, and be a conspicuous 
proof of her devotedness and her success ; but these two hundred and seven- 
teen papers show that everywhere her ministers and people are at work, facing 
bravely the dark, saddening, sometimes almost maddening problems presented 
by the sin and misery in the midst of which their work has to be done, and 
seeking to solve them with an inventiveness and adaptability of method, and a 
perseverance and hopefulness which cannot fail of success. In the sparsely- 
peopled and mainly agricultural districts in the North, the physical conditions 
are harder than in more populous places, but the hearts of the people there are 
not so much alienated from the Gospel as in the towns, and they give a readier 
response to the efforts of those who, often amid circumstances wholly unfavor- 
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able, carry to them the message of the Gospel. Admiration is too weak and 
poor a word to express the feeling which is excited by the picture brought 
before us again and again in this report of the-Christian minister who, in addi- 
tion to the usual Sunday services, schools, and Bible-class, and besides driv- 
ing frequently five to ten miles to conduct another service at some small out- 
lying hamlet, is, to quote the sszssima verba of one of them, ‘‘ during the week 
on the road almost every day from 3 till 10 p.M., visiting not only the people 
who claim me as minister, but almost any house on my way.’’ The willing 
and faithful pastor thus doing the work of an evangelist among the lonely hills, 


‘* with no court and no king to applaud,” 


has at least the satisfaction of believing that he labors among a willing peo- 
ple, disposed to obey the Gospel, and sorry that the opportunities of hearing it 
are not more numerous. ‘The reports sent in from towns tell a widely different 
story. They show among all classes a vast population living apart from all the 
churches, and in particular that the intelligent artisans show, as a class, an en- 
tire disregard of the claims of religion. It is very interesting to see in this re- 
port how the Church is trying to win hold of these men. By visitation and 
personal dealing, by special services, open-air services, Gospel temperance ser- 
vices, by social meetings, reading-rooms, institutes, gymnasia, game clubs, 
guilds, and the like, it is displaying everywhere a remarkable fertility of inven- 
tion and a desire and earnest effort by any means ‘‘ to save some of them.” 
The request for suggestions as to new and improved methods elicited replies 
both numerous and pregnant. The whole report has been sent down to the 
Presbyteries for their careful consideration, and we are all hopeful that some 
real remedies will be discovered and applied in consequence of the full and 
careful diagnosis which has now been made. 

An incident which occurred in the present Synod is full of significance, as 
showing the earnest sincerity of the Church to let nothing stand in the way of 
winning the working classes. An application to be received was made by a 
congregation of working people in Birmingham ; it was ceupled with the con- 
dition that the evangelist who had been the means of gathering them together 
should be ordained and settled over them as their pastor. Inquiry showed that, 
so far as the congregation was concerned, everything was healthy and hopeful ; 
and, in regard to the evangelist, it was found that he was a young man of thirty- 
four, who had been a blacksmith until within the last few years, who had re- 
ceived no education, and whose one book was the Word of God. His simple 
preaching had been so confirmed by signs following that some eight or nine 
hundred people had been gathered in by his ministry. A committee of men 
fully in touch and sympathy with evangelistic work was appointed to investigate 
the circumstances and advise the Synod. They brought up a recommendation 
that the congregation should be at once received, and that the evangelist should 
be received on probation for a year, during which steps should be taken to form 
in him habits of study, and at the close of which he might be ordained. The 
Presbytery of Birmingham, which nad fully endorsed the application in its 
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original terms, was not satisfied with this recommendation, and moved the 
Synod in opposition to it. A most interesting debate followed, at the close of 
which the recommendation of the Committee, which would have been thought 
quite revolutionary a year or two ago, was rejected, and a motion carried by a 
large majority, granting the application and authorizing the Presbytery to ordain 
the evangelist when they saw fit. No question was raised in the debate as to 
the propriety of proceeding ; the only question was whether much should be 
conceded or all. The Committee, as was right and inevitable, recommended 
the Synod to adopt the more cautious course ; but the Synod itself, with gen- 
erous enthusiasm, declined to limit by conditions the concession which opened 
its ministry to a man who had won the ear and heart of Birmingham artisans, 
and whose labors God had owned by abundant blessing. Probably this was 
wiser under the circumstances than caution would have been ; certainly it is 
significant, and affords a marked proof of the whole-hearted earnestness with 
which the Church is reaching out toward the artisan classes. 

The business which excited the deepest interest among the members of the 
Synod, and to which most attention was directed from outside, was the Report 
of the Committee on the Relation of the Church to the Confession of Faith. A 
year ago this Committee submitted in complete form the new ‘‘ Articles of the 
Faith,’’ and the Synod sent them down to the Presbyteries for their examination 
and report. The Committee now laid the document on the table in the form 
which they proposed to give it after full consideration, both of the suggestions 
made by Presbyteries and of such other criticisms as had been brought under 
their notice. The alterations shown in the revised form are not very numerous, 
and only a few of them are of any serious importance. A good many are merely 
formal and verbal—changes of position, substitutions of one preposition for 
another, and the like. Of those possessing doctrinal significance, the more 
important are the recognition of ‘‘ actual transgressions’ in Article V. ; the 
changes in Article VIII., which bring out more clearly the substitutionary char- 
acter of Christ’s atoning work by introducing the words, ‘‘ bearing our sins ;” 
and also by employing the phrase ‘‘ obtain for us,’’ instead of ‘‘ obtain for 
His people,’* avoid giving expression to the limited reference of the atonement. 
The two articles ‘‘ of Christian obedience’ and ‘‘ of union to Christ’’ have 
been recast, and now form three articles, by which clearness and more accurate 
progression is secured. The article on Holy Scripture, of which both the posi- 
tion and the substance have been challenged, remains where it was, and un- 
altered except in so far as it has been enriched by the statement that the reve- 
lation of the Divine mind and will was ‘‘ for our salvation.’’ 

The approval of the document was moved by Principal Dykes, Convener of 
the Committee, in a very able speech, devoted to explaining the changes which 
the Committee had made, showing the principles which had guided them in 
accepting some and rejecting other suggestions, and defending the Articles gen- 
erally against the charges which in Presbyteries and in other quarters had been 
brought against them—largely through a misunderstanding of their aim and 
method. Thus he pointed out that the Articles seek to express the religious . 
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faith of the Church, not her practice nor her ritual ; and further that it is only 
the fundamental parts of her faith which they embody. Some omissions which 
have excited remark are thus accounted for—Lord’s Day Observance, for ex- 
ample, which isa duty rather than an article of faith ; and Infant Baptism, 
which is chiefly a matter of practice, and, in so far as it is one of doctrinal 
theory, can scarcely be called ‘‘ fundamental.’’ More serious questions have 
been raised about the fulness or prominence assigned to the characteristic 
points of Calvinistic theology, and in regard to these Dr. Dykes showed how 
the Committee had striven, on the one hand, to retain, and state in clear and 
sufficient—though not always in the old—terms the essential truths of the sys- 
tem, while, on the other hand, they sought to balance that side of theology 
which has regard to the decree of election and its execution by the irresistible 
grace of God, by a clear statement of the other side, which has regard to the free 
offer of God’s grace and salvation to all men, and lays on them the duty and 
responsibility of accepting it. Referring next to the order of the Articles, Dr. 
Dykes pointed out how very difficult, even practically impossible, it is to make 
an arrangement of theological articles in quite logical sequence. In any order 
something must be assumed. ‘The new Articles of the Faith have a trinitarian 
order, and, following in the main the order of Revelation, they have a histor- 
ical order also, exhibiting. in succession Creation, Providence, the Fall, Re- 
demption, and the final issues of redemptive work. In this order necessarily 
Revelation comes in before the record of it in Holy Scripture ; the latter falls 
into its true place under the work of the Holy Spirit. A defence of the second 
half of the Article on Holy Scripture* against the charge of being either un- 
faithful to the old symbols or untrue to the facts, brought to a conclusion a 
closely reasoned speech, which was followed by a crowded house with unremit- 
ting attention. 

It was not expected that a motion to approve the Articles, would be ac- 
cepted without challenge ; and, as a matter of fact, they were subjected to a 
keen and searching criticism by Mr. Mackintosh and Dr. Morison. Their 
arguments were familiar to those who have been following the criticism 
which the Articles have evoked ; but they were forcibly put, and sometimes 
in fresh lights. The omission from the Articles of subjects contained in the 
Westminster Standards, the disappearance of the federal framework in which 
the Westminster theology is set, the absence of particular terms which we have 
been accustomed to look for in the setting forth of Calvinistic doctrine, partic- 
ular expressions—as, for instance, the use of our Lord's word ‘“‘ eternal’’ in- 





* This article, as revised, reads as follows: ‘‘ We believe that God, who manifests 
Himself in creation and providence, and especially in the spirit of man, has been pleased 
to reveal His mind and will for our salvation at successive periods and in various ways ; 
and that this Revelation has been, so far as needful, committed to writing by men in- 
spired of the Holy Spirit, so that the Word of God is now contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, which are therefore to be devoutly studied by all: and 
we reverently acknowledge the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to be the Supreme 
Judge in questions of faith and duty.”’ 
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stead of ‘‘ everlasting ’’ to qualify the punishment of the wicked, and, especially, 
the place and contents of the article on Holy Scripture—these bore the brunt 
of the attack. The defence of the Articles was ably maintained by Dr. Sym- 
ington as against Mr. Mackintosh, though he desired delay for a worthy reason 
of his own; and Dr. J. Monro Gibson in a thrilling speech pointed out the 
peril of postulating the inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture as the 
basis of the whole structure of religious faith. A deeply interested audience 
followed the discussion, which, it was quite evident, could not, ought not, to be 
either avoided or cut short on a subject of such momentous importance. But 
even the speeches which have been referred to had absorbed more time than 
could be spared without injury to other matters with which, in the very limited 
time at its disposal, the Synod had to deal. It was pretty clear the motion for 
approval would be carried by a large majority, but it was equally clear that 
besides the minority—probably small—that desired further alteration of the 
Articles, a great many desired more time for examination of a document which, 
in its final form, had been in their hands only fora single week, In view of these 
facts, but animated above all by the desire to carry forward, if that be possible, 
the Church as a whole, it was decided to bring the discussion to a close, and on 
Dr. Dykes’s motion the Synod resolved, unanimously, in the following terms : 
‘* The Synod receives the Report with thanks to the Committee, but in view 
of the brief period during which the revised version of ‘ The Articles of the 
Faith’ has been before the Church, and the impossibility of devoting sufficient 
time at this Synod to the discussion of so important a document, reserve their 
final judgment on the said Articles, and in the mean time reappoint the Com- 
mittee, with instructions to receive and consider any further suggestions which 
may reach them through Presbyteries, and to proceed with diligence to draft 
the proposed Appendix, setting forth the mind of this Church on other matters 
referred to in the Standards, but not embraced in the Articles now adopted ; 
and, finally, the Synod having before it the instructions issued to this Committee 
on its first appointment in 1883, and believing that adequate materials are now 
before the Church to enable it to decide whether any change should be made, 
and, if so, what change, in the present relations of this Church, or of her office- 
bearers, to her subordinate Standards, remits this matter to the Committee for 
careful consideration, with a view to a final Report thereon to next Synod.’’ 
Nothing will really suffer by the.year’s delay. It will give time for a better 
understanding of the Articles and their method, and thus prejudice against them 
will be removed. It will be seen, as they are better understood, that all that 
is really fundamental in the old Standards finds its place in the new Articles, 
though not always the same place, and often under other names and expressed 
in terminology fresher, less technical, and therefore better fitted for the uses the 
Articles are intended to serve. And if, after all explanations, it is still felt that 
the proportion of doctrines is not the same in the new Articles as in the old 
Confession, it will come to be recognized that that is inevitable, because the 
Confession is severely systematic, whereas the Articles are not, but are intended 
to give audible voice to the living faith of the confessing Church, and also be- 
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cause the system of the Confession is determined logically by the central place 
it gives to the doctrine of the Divine decrees, whereas the central place in the 
new Articles certainly belongs to the Lord Jesus. On the other hand, the 
frank statement of difficulties and objections will almost certainly lead to further 
improvement ; so that there is a far better prospect of reaching next year that 
cordial and nearly unanimous acceptance of the Articles which is more to be 
desired than an earlier adoption of them in defiance of a strongly opposing 
minority. 

The Committee on Public Worship can scarcely be passed over without re- 
mark. It has been engaged on a revision of the Westminster ‘‘ Directory for 
the Public Worship of God,’’ and now presented in draft the result of its 
work, and also complete services for the Baptism of Infants and of Adults, for 
Marriage, and for the Burial of the Dead. The Synod was not asked to do 
more for these than regard them with general approval, and authorize the Com- 
mittee to put copies in circulation. No opposition was offered, and the approval 
and consent asked for were given. : 

It fell to the lot of this Synod to appoint a successor to its first General Sec- 
retary, the Rev. John Black, who died at his post last autumn. Mr. Black 
was rarely seen or heard outside his office ; and only a few comparatively 
were in a position to know the nature and extent of the influence he exercised. 
But goodness tells, even though its voice is not heard in the streets, and the 
mourning for Mr. Black has been true and deep, and spread far beyond the 
circle of his intimate friends. No other man probably has done nearly so much 
to consolidate our Church. The work he did was purely administrative, but 
it was administration as far removed as possible from being mechanical, and 
called into exercise all the powers Mr. Black possessed—powers which are not 
often found in combination—tender sympathy, independence and firmness, 
sagacity, broad grasp of principles, and wonderful mastery of details. His love 
of Presbyterianism in general, and of his own church in particular, was very 
deep and true. He had projected as his magnum opus a History of Presby- 
terianism and of Presbyterian Congregations in England, which must now be 
written by other hands ; and the work when it comes to be done will be greatly 
lightened by the mass of materials which he had collected and prepared, and 
which his executors have placed at the disposal of the Church. A good many 
names were mentioned as possible successors, but only two, both ministers, 
were nominated inSynod. Good taste and good feeling governed the speeches 
and the whole business of election ; and the Rev. J. I. McGaw, now minister 
at Sale, and formerly Professor in the Magee College, Londonderry, having se- 
cured a majority of votes, a motion to make the election unanimous was moved 
in the kindliest terms by the minister whose name had been opposed to his. 

The interest it takes in its young people is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Presbyterian Church of England ; and this year it has added to 
its ordinary care of them by addressing, chiefly to them, though nominally to 
all the members of the Church, a Pastoral Letter dealing, in a wise and faith- 
ful but wholly sympathetic way, with the very difficult subject of amusements. 
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The Statistical Report shows progress, though not very marked or rapid, in 
almost every department, in the past year ; and the tables furnished, affording 
a basis of comparison between 1876, 1882, and 1888, show in each period im- 
mense strides in numbers, in property, in contributions, and in work at home 
and abroad. Much and grateful interest was evoked by the announcement 
that an elder of the Church, well known for his public spirit and generosity, 
has offered to pay three fourths of the entire debt on Church property in the 
Presbytery of Darlington, provided the other fourth is raised by the end of the 
year. This splendid benefaction will involve a donation of seventy-five hundred 
pounds. Another exceptional event was the invitation received from the Lord 
Mayor of London to an entertainment at the Mansion House, where Iresby- 
terianism had not been officially recognized for two hundred and fifty years. 

It will be understood that in this very rapid survey none but the outstanding 
features of the Synod’s work have been so much as glanced at. Still it may be 
well to add, in closing, that the Presbyterian Church of England, though a 
small is yet a fully organized body ; and that reports from every one of its 
eighteen standing committees, as well as from its numerous special committees, 
were presented, discussed, and disposed of. The attendance of members 
throughout betokened a genuine and healthy concern in the affairs of the 
Church. Out of two hundred and eighty-seven possible Elders’ commissions, 
no fewer than two hundred and seventy-eight were actually presented ; and in 
spite of the manifold attractions which London presents to country brethren, 
the attendance up to the very last sederunt showed a much higher average than 
usual. RosBertT WuYTE. 


Londen, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Tue one hundredth General Assembly met in Philadelphia last year, the city 
in which the first General Assembly was organized. It was fitting that the 
General Assembly should begin the second century of its history by meeting in 
the city of New York, the metropolis of the new world. 

The Rev. William C. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., the President of Lake Forest 
University, was chosen moderator. Dr. Roberts has won the confidence of 
the Church as a pastor of one of the leading churches of New Jersey, as a sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions, and as president of a Western college. 
By his election the Assembly expressed its interest in Higher Education in the 
Western States, of which Dr. Roberts is at present the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative. 

We have no space to discuss all the important matters that came before this 
active and energetic Assembly. We shall confine our attention to several items 
of chief importance. 

I. The Committee appointed at the last Assembly ‘‘ to revise the proof-texts 
of our Standards and to suggest such changes as may, on examination, be found 
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desirable,” found the matter more difficult than many imagine, and simply re- 
ported progress, with the request that Drs. Shedd, Welch, and Morris, as ‘* rec- 
ognized exponents of dogmatic theology,’’ be added to theirnumber. The 
exegetes on the Committee were Dr. Green, the only representative of the Old 
Testament department ; Drs. Marquis, Riddle, and Vincent of the New Testa- 
ment department. But Dr. Vincent was relieved of duty at his own request. 
The exegetes on the Committee, therefore, are all conservatives. The addition 
of dogmatic divines was a wise step, but it would have been still wiser if some 
‘** recognized exponents’’ of Historical Theology and the newer exegesis had 
been added. The study of the Westminster Standards and their proof-texts 
belongs to the department of Symbolics and Historical Theology. The fault 
in the study of the Standards and their proof-texts has been that these have not 
been interpreted in their Azsforic sense. Professional historians especially, 
those who have devoted themselves to the study of symbolics, ought to be on 
the Committee. The proof-texts are no part of the constitution of the Church ; 
they have no other authority than the approval of the Assembly that ordered 
them to be attached to the printed text. They do not bind the conscience of 
any minister or elder. The best work the Committee could do would be to 
recommend that they be stricken out and no longer printed in the official copies 
of the Standards issued by the Church. They are appended to the constitution, 
and so mislead many to suppose that they are a part of the constitution. If 
any proof-texts are to be printed, they ought to be those adopted by the West- 
minster divines themselves. The Westminster divines framed the documents, 
and gave the texts of Scripture that seemed to them to support the statements 
of the documents. The historic proof-texts should go with the historic docu- 
ments. A revision of the texts is only an underhand way of revising the docu- 
ments, and of introducing an inconsistency and lack of harmony between the: 
documents and the proof-texts. It is true that the Westminster divines have in 
some cases misinterpreted the Scriptures, but the American Committee certainly 
did not improve the situation in 1794, and I doubt whether.the present Com- 
mittee will be able to satisfy the General Assembly with the fruits of its exegesis. 
I prefer the exegesis of the Westminster divines to anything that the majority 
of this Committee is likely to give us. 

II. The most important matter that came before the Assembly was the Re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith. The Assembly took the following action : 
“* Whereas overtures have come to the General Assembly from fifteen Presby- 
teries asking for some revision of the Confession of Faith, and whereas, in the 
opinion of many of our ministers and people, some forms of statement in our 
Confession are liable to misunderstanding, and expose our system of doctrine 
to unmerited criticism, and whereas, before any definite steps should be taken - 
for revision of our Standards, it is desirable to know whether there is any gen- 
eral desire for revision. Therefore resolved that this General Assembly overture 
to the Presbyteries the following questions: (1) Do you desire a revision of 
the Confession of Faith? (2) If so, in what respects and to what extent ?”’ 

These overtures were called forth by the overture of the Presbytery of Nassau 
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to the General Assembly of 1888, ‘‘ asking that the proper steps be taken for a 
revision of the third chapter of the Confession of Faith, with especial reference 
to Sections 3, 4, 6, and 7.”’ 

The General Assembly took this action by a large majority, because they 
thought that the question having been raised by so many Presbyteries, it was 
due to all parties to give all the Presbyteries of the Church an opportunity of 
giving their opinion on the subject. It is difficult to determine how far the 
movement for a revision of the Standards has gone. The opposition to the 
‘motion in the Assembly was so slight, and the action itself was so hearty, that 
it would appear that the movement has already assumed great dimensions, espe- 
cially among the younger and more silent members of the Presbyteries, and 
that the leaders of the Church have come to recognize the fact. 

It is interesting to note that the Cumberland Presbyterian Church less than a 
century ago began their work of revising the Westminster symbols, just at the 
same points where it is now proposed to revise them by the Presbytery of 
Nassau. At first the Cumberland Presbytery required of its candidates the 
adoption of the Westminster Confession, ‘‘ with exceptions about /a/alily.’’ The 
Cumberland Synod soon after adopted a synopsis of doctrine, and then in 1814 
revised the Westminster Confession, chiefly in chs. iii. and x., omitting iii. 3, 
4, 6, 7, and x. 4 altogether, and revising iii. 1, 2, and x. 1, 3. The Cum- 
berland General Assembly finally framed a new Confession of Faith. But this 
does not give entire satisfaction to that evangelical and energetic Presbyterian 
Church. It is also noteworthy that our own branch of the Church was not 
altogether successful in 1788 in its revision of the Confession in chs. xxiii. 3 
and xxxi. 1. It removed from the Confession the Westminster doctrine of the 
relation of Church and State, and asserted the independent rights and liberties 
of the Church ; but it did not define the relation of Church and State in ac- 
cordance with the new American circumstances. This neglect in their revision 
has been the occasion of great differences of opinion and strife in our Church, 
The recent revision of ch. xxiii. 4 is an awkward piece of surgery. 

The attempts at revision that have been made have not been satisfactory. In 
my judgment revision cannot, from the nature of the case, be more than awkward 
patchwork. The Westminster symbols were framed by one of the ablest body 
of divines that has ever been assembled, chosen by the English and Scottish 
Parliaments to represent all parts of Great Britain, and, so far as possible, the 
different ecclesiastical parties then existing in theland. They themselves began 
their work with a revision of the XXXIX. Articles of the Church of England. 
But they soon saw that revision was not the way, and they gave it up, and set 
to work upon the Westminster symbols that they have given us. These docu- 
ments cost an immense amount of labor by divines who gave their whole time 
to the task for many months at public expense. These symbols were born of 
the throes of the second Reformation in Great Britain. They express its 
principles, its spirit, its life, and its great ideas. These documents are 
consistent and harmonious throughout. We cannot mend here and there 
without introducing disturbing, inconsistent, and inharmonious elements. 
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Those who object to ch. iii. will not be satisfied with chs. ix. and x, 
The revision of these chapters would in consistency have to blot out sen- 
tences here and there in several other chapters of the Confession. The 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms would have to be dealt with in the same 
fashion. For what is the objection that these brethren have with the Westminster 
symbols but with its Calvinism? They are either semi-Arminians or else real 
Arminians, and they desire to get the historical Calvinism out of the Standards, 
for it is to this that they find it difficult to subscribe. In objection to this 
course of procedure, I would state: (1) That the statements of the Calvinistic 
system in the Westminster symbols are the most cautious, firm, and carefully 
guarded that can be found, and I would not trust any set of divines now living 
to revise them or improve them. (2) Many of the objections to them—such, 
for instance, as the charge of /a/alism by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church— 
are not valid as against the Standards themselves interpreted in their historic 
sense, but only against certain scholastic text-books in theology that have put a 
false construction upon them. These scholastic systems of theology should be 
discarded, and the Westminster Standards should be studied in their historic 
origin and historic meaning. (3) Those who hold to the historic Calvinism 
cannot consent to the removal] of that Calvinism from our Standards. We cer- 
tainly cannot consent to the introduction of Arminian or even semi-Arminian 
views into the Standards, as the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has done in 
their revision. Wecannot consent to omit all reference to these great questions 
that have ever distinguished the Reformed Churches from all others. We have 
never heard of any theologian who was able to give a definition of these mooted 
questions in which the different parties can agree. If we could attain such a 
statement the long strife would come to an end. Butit is vain to look for such 
a thing in this transition period of theology. 

If we are to amend the Standards to suit the semi-Arminians in the Church, 
others have equal claims for revision in behalf of their doctrines. The Premil- 
lenarians are a large party in our Church. They object to the doctrine that 
the Church is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ in ch. xxv. 2, and to cer- 
tain statements in chs. xxxii. and xxxiii. with reference to the Resurrection and 
the Last Judgment. Are we to revise Premillenarianism into the Standards, 
and so make them a burden to the vast majority of our Church? Shall all 
definitions of these mooted questions be stricken out? Is it possible to unite 
in new statements that will comprehend both parties? Revision at these points 
seems to be impracticable. Are we to revise the Standards in the interests of 
those who do not believe in the imminence of the advent of Christ, or of those 
who find comfort in the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked, or of those 
who hold to the errors as to the person of Christ wrapt up in the Kenosis 
theory? What are we to do with those who deny the validity of Roman Cath- 
olic baptism and ordination ; with those who hold low and Anabaptist views of 
the Church and the sacraments ; with those who hold the views of the Plymouth 
brethren as to human nature, justification, and sanctification? If the Presby- 
terian Church is to revise the Standards to suit all these claimants, who are at 
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present in the ranks of her ministry, it is clear that more than half of our ven- 
erable documents will be revised away. Surely we ought to payse and think 
well before we enter upon such a perilous undertaking. 

The situation of the Presbyterian Church at the present time is an unfortu- 
nate one.. Large numbers of the ministers have drifted away from the Stand- 
ards, some here and some there, and it is clear to the careful observer that these, 
and many others who desire greater liberty of opinion, are eager for revision. 
They are not agreed on any one point as yet. They cannot agree unless in a 
general movement to grant liberty all along the line, and to make a thorough- 
going revision. It is doubtful whether it is possible to do this. The Premil- 
lenarians can hardly unite with the semi-Arminians. At almost all points of 
divergence from the Standards the number of diverging ministers is compara- 
tively small. The great majority adhere to the Standards when any single sec- 
tion is in consideration. But when we consider the great number of points of 
divergence, the number of those who diverge is greatly increased, so that it is 
probable that the majority of our ministers depart from the Standards in one or 
more places. The Church is generous and tolerant in regard to most chapters 
of the Standards. The only sections where there has been any intolerance in 
recent years is in the doctrines of the Scriptures and the Future Life. It is 
clear, then, that we are passing through a transition period. We have not 
reached a goal, we are in movement, we are drifting toward an uncertain 
future. It is wise to hold fast to the historic creeds, and let them measure 
the extent of our orthodoxy and the extent of our departure from it. In this 
transition period we must be generous, large-hearted, open-minded, catholic, 
and tolerant of departures that do not strike at the vitals of religion. 

The difficulties of our situation are, however, not so much with the ministry 
as with students for the ministry. Those who are in the ranks of the ministry 
manage in some way to soothe their troubled consciences, or to toughen them 
by lax interpretation of the Standards or the terms of subscription. It is aston- 
ishing what tricks of legerdemain are possible in some cases, But there are 
tender consciences among our ministers who are troubled. These are grad- 
ually withdrawing from our Church, and ministers from other denominations 
with less scruples are taking their place. Young men in our colleges are de- 
barred from the ministry by difficulties of subscription, and are unwilling to 
give up their liberty of investigation for the sake of entering the Presbyterian 
Church. Students in the seminaries, fearing the ordeal of Presbyterial exami- 
nations, enter other denominations where there are prospects of greater liberty. 
The Presbyterian Church has not been able for some years to supply a sufficient 
number of ministers to fill our ranks. There is little prospect of improvement 
for the future. And there is a feeling in some quarters that the average quality 
and standing of the ministry has already been lowered, and that the average is 
likely to become lower still. 

It is clear to many minds that something must be done to give relief to 
tender consciences, and to overcome the glaring inconsistency of exacting more 
from candidates than is required of ministers. Greater liberty of opinion must 
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be conceded if the Presbyterian Church is to have ministers to supply its 
churches and to carry on its work. 

But there are several other ways for relief that are preferable to revision. We 
might appoint a Committee to construct a new and simpler creed. The Pres- 
byterian Church of England has done this. That Church is in a very favorable 
situation for doing it. On the whole, the Committee have produced a valuable 
document. I doubt whether any other Committee could have done better 
work. But the American Presbyterian Church is not in so good a condition. 
We are larger, more divided in opinion, and as a body not so far in advance in 
the theological development of our age. We are at the beginning of a state of 
transition, where it is impossible to construct a permanent document upon which 
we could agree. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland adopted a Declaratory Act, 
which gave relief to many troubled consciences. But such an Act only deals 
with a few of the mooted questions. It virtually sets up two standards of doc- 
trine that are not in harmony. It doubtless has done good service in Scotland, 
but it would not suit the American Church. 

The American Presbyterian Church is in a better situation to meet the diffi- 
culty than any other Presbyterian'Church. We have only to adhere to the his- 
toric lines of our development. The greatest divine our Church has produced 
was Jonathan Dickinson. He framed the Adopting Act of 1729, by which our 
Church adopted the Westminster symbols, agreeing 


“* that all the ministers of this Synod, or that shall hereafter be admitted into this Synod, 
shall declare their agreement in and approbation of the Confession of Faith, with the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, as being 
in all the essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words and systems of 
Christian doctrine, and do also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the con- 
fession of our faith.’’ 

This Adopting Act is at the basis of the Westminster Standards in our Church, 
and the terms of subscription must be interpreted in accordance with it. The 
** essential and necessary articles’ are all that an American Presbyterian sub- 
scribes to. These make up “‘ the system of doctrine’ in the formula of subscrip- 
tion. The difficulty now is the same that has been all through our history. 
There are three parties in the Church : those who hold to lax views of subscrip- 
tion, those who hold to stiff views, and those who hold the-historic view. The 
first method of relief is, as we have seen, to z/erpret the standards themselves in 
their historic sense. The second step in relief is now suggested, to ¢n/erpret the 
terms of subscription in their historic sense. 

It is true that there will be doubt as to these necessary and essential articles, 
but the Adopting Act provides that tender consciences shall declare their scruples 
to the Presbytery, and the Presbytery is to decide whether such ministers are 
erroneous in essential and necessary articles or not. 

We grant that even this will not give all the relief that is required in our day. 
In my judgment, it does not grant indulgence to semi-Arminians and Premil- 
lenarians, because the necessary and essential articles are those necessary and 
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essential to the Westminster Standards themselves, as the Supreme Court decided 
in the Hawker case in 1763. 

But there is further relief in the spirit of toleration which prevails at ~present 
in our Church, and is likely to increase rather than diminish. It is true that 
the Presbytery must act in accordance with the constitution if called upon to 
act by the intolerance of any heresy hunter in its bounds. And if questions 
were raised in our Church courts with regard to many of these differences now 
tolerated, the Presbyteries could not officially tolerate them. Therefore these 
tender consciences are at the disadvantage of being tolerated without law and by 
the neglect of the court to execute the law of the Church. But, on the other 
hand, the number of those thus tolerated is so large, and the perils of questioning 
their position are so great, that the difficulty is theoretical rather than practical. 
Such a state of things is necessary in a period of transition until the goal is 
reached and definite action can be taken. 

If any further relief is necessary, the history of the Church teaches us that it 
should be given by a revision of the terms of subscription, so that a larger de- 
parture from the Wesiminster symbols may gain a right to exist in the Church. 
I agree with Dr. Warfield that ‘‘ the true relief for a Church that finds itself 
too strictly bound toa creed,”’ is ‘‘ simply to emend the strictness of the formula 
of subscription.’’ I am in favor of such a movement in preference to revision, 
or a New Creed, or a Declaratory Act. It is simpler, more comprehensive, and 
more in accordance with the historic lines of American Presbyterianism. In 
the mean while, I think that our Presbyteries should be generous in their tolera- 
tion of differences. The spirit of catholicity and comprehension should pre- 
vail all over our Church. It will not do to tolerate Premillenarians and be 
intolerant toward semi-Arminians. It will not do to tolerate the Kenosis 
theory, and be intolerant toward those who seek relief from the hard doctrine 
of the eternal suffering of the heathen, who have never heard of the historic 
Christ. It will not do to tolerate low views of the Church and the sacraments 
that are contrary to the Standards, and then insist upon high and extra-con- 
tessional views of the Scriptures. Toleration and comprehension should be 
consistent and not capricious. Unless the Presbyteries become more consistent 
and less capricious in their attitude toward young ministers and candidates, 
some of us would prefer that the Presbyteries should adhere strictly to the con- 
stitution, and exact of all their members everything that the terms of subscrip- 
tion exact. 

I am satisfied with the Confession as it is, and with the terms of subscription 
as they are. They are not too exacting forme. They are the highest attain- 
ment of doctrinal advance in the Christian Church. Any true progress in 
theology must build on them. But I have great sympathy with tender con- 
sciences, especially in young men. I have great respect for noble, high-spirited 
Christians who demand liberty of investigation, and will not accept these doc- 
trines on the authority of the Presbyterian Church. I hold before me the ideal 
unity of Christ's Church. I think that the present divisions in Christ’s heritage 
are sinful, and that the separation of Christians into different denominations 
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because of differences of opinion on unessential matters is greater heresy than 
the errors in doctrine that have produced the separation. True progress for 
Christ’s Church in every denomination is in the path of catholicity, removing 
one after another the barriers that separate Arminians from Calvinists, Episco- 
palians from Congregationalists and Presbyterians, Lutheran from Reformed, 
until at last they may be united in one holy and catholic Church organization. 
New creeds, new declaratory acts will only increase divisions. Let us maintain 
the old creeds as our historic banners, but lay stress on them only on those mat- 
ters in which there is a consensus of the churches of the Reformation. 

III. Another matter of great importance that came before the General As- 
sembly for decision was the Report of the Committee of Conference on Co- 
operation between the Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches. This 
Report embraced four departments, as follows : 

I. Co-operation in the Foreign Mission Work, In Japan and Brazil the mis- 
sionaries of the two churches have already united with missionaries of other 
Presbyterian bodies in the organization of independent national churches. In 
China there is a movement in the same direction. There are no hindrances in 
the way of this movement in any of the missions of the two bodies. 

II. Co-operation in the Home Field. This is a more difficult matter. But 
agreement has been reached in the following particulars : 


1. Where Presbyteries belonging to the two Assemblies cover the same ground, they 
are advised to endeavor, either as Presbyteries or through their committees, to agree 
as brethren to have the efforts of one Church expended in certain fields, and the efforts 
of the other Church expended in certain other fields, within their common bounds, so 
as to prevent hurtful rivalry or antagonism. 

2. Where there are weak churches which, standing alone, cannot support a minister, 
but which can be grouped with churches connected with the other Assembly so as to 
form one ministerial charge, the Presbyteries having jurisdiction are advised to allow 
such churches to be grouped under a minister from either body to whom their respective 
Presbyteries are willing to give them in charge, and to have their contributions to the 
general benevolent funds pass through the channels appointed by their respective As- 
semblies ; and where such churches are sufficiently near they are fecommended, a ma- 
jority of each congregation agreeing, to consolidate and form one congregation, with 
such Presbyterial connections as may be most agreeable to the membership. 

3. That persons connected with churches under the care of one of these Assemblies 
who may remove into the bounds of churches under the care of the other Assembly, be 
advised to unite with those churches, and to seek their peace and prosperity. And 
where such persons are found in sufficient numbers to organize a church (there being 
no other Presbyterian church in their immediate vicinity), they should form such or- 
ganization under the care of the Presbytery with which the contiguous Presbyterian 
churches are connected ; provided said Presbytery belongs to either of these Assemblies. 

Within the bounds of a Presbytery connected with one Assembly there may be com- 
munities, composed largely of persons who are members of churches connected with 
the other Assembly, whose affiliations and preferences are too strong to permit them 
to sever their connection. In such cases, when these persons shall have been organized 
into a church under the care of the nearest Presbytery connected with that Assembly 
to which they prefer to belong, they should receive from the Presbytery within whose 
bounds they reside that sympathy and good-will which are implied ia the fraternal re- 
lations established between the two Assemblies. 
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III. Co-operation in the evangelization of the colored people. This is the most 
difficult matter. The Conference Committee made a strange mistake in the 
following statement of their report, ‘‘ while by conceding the existing situation 
it [the Northern Assembly] approves the policy of separate churches, Presby- 
teries, and synods, subject to the choice of the colored people themselves.’’ 
This was stricken out by the General Assembly. This action was explained by 
telegram to the Southern Assembly, as follows : 

** The Assembly further resolved that this clause was stricken out not to prej- 
udice future action, nor to outline the future policy of the Church, but simply 
because this Assembly did not believe that it stated the historic facts in the 
case.”’ We are glad that the Southern Assembly agreed to this modification 
of the Report, and that the Report as amended has been agreed to by both 
parties. We are in full accord with the action of the General Assembly. The 
Northern Assembly has not yet approved the policy of separate churches, Pres- 
byteries, and synods for the colored people. That is an open question of policy 
that is still discussed among us. It involves not merely the policy of separate 
Presbyteries on the grounds of color, but also on the grounds of nationality, 
language, and different opinions as to forms and methods of work and doctrine. 

I would oppose any such separation on the grounds of color or race, or with- 
out the express wishes of the colored people themselves. But I am in favor of 
such separation into different churches and Presbyteries, because I believe that 
it would be for the best interests of allconcerned. I hold to this opinion with- 
out yielding in the slightest degree to any prejudice of race or color, but be- 


cause I believe that Presbyteries will be most efficient when they are constructed 


>? 


on the ‘‘ elective affinity’’ plan. It is my opinion that the work among the 
Germans would be more efficient if the German ministers and churches were 
organized in Presbyteries by themselves. I think that, having abandoned the 
territorial principle of parishes so far as the congregations are concerned, there 
is little propriety in insisting upon it so far as Presbyteries are concerned. I 
would insist upon union in the same synods, because the synods are now 
representative bodies, and, so far as possible, correspond with the political di- 
visions into States and territories. I think that the recognition of the coexist- 
ence of different Presbyteries in the same territory will remove the most of the 
difficulties that now stand in the way of our union with the United Presbyterian, 
German Reformed, and Dutch Reformed churches. These bodies very nat- 
urally are unwilling to be swallowed up in the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
and overwhelmed by majorities that would gradually do away with their dis- 
tinctive principles. If, however, these distinctive principles could be con- 
served in congregations and watched over by Presbyteries of their own order, 
they need have no fear of synods and General Assemblies. The settlement of 
this question that divides us from our Southern brethren will virtually de- 
termine also the question whether we are to form a still more important union 
with our Northern brethren in the other branches of the Reformed Church. 
The only definite action taken in this branch of co-operation was the follow- 
ing : 
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1. That the relations of the colored people in the two churches be allowed to remain 
in statu quo, the work among them to proceed on the same lines as heretofore. 

2. That all proper aid, comfort, and encouragement, in a spirit of kindly Christian 
sympathy, brotherhood, and confidence, shall be extended by each Church to the edu- 
cational and evangelizing efforts of the other for the colored race, with a view to the 
encouragement of every laudable effort to this end on both sides. 

3. The schools and churches under care of the Board of Missions for Freedmen, and 
any corresponding work undertaken by the Southern Assembly, especially its Tusca- 
loosa Institute for the Education of Colored Ministers, shall be heartily recommended 
to the givers of our respective churches for practical aid, as mutually concerned in the 
same great missionary work for the glory of God and the blessing of our common 
country. 

In the matter of co-operation in publication, education, and other matters, 
there are no difficulties in the way, and no action was required. 

This action on co-operation certainly improves the relations of the two 
churches in some respects. But the minority report of the Committee, which 
was not adopted, seems to be correct in its statement 


‘* that any form of co-operation which does not look toward speedy organic union, and 
is not designed to promote and result in union, will retard and probably prevent it ;’’ and 
there is certainly grave danger “‘ that, however well intended and carefully arranged and 
guarded, the inevitable friction which must attend attempts to co-operate, on the part 
of two great denominations laboring zealously in the same territory for the same object, 
will excite competitions and rivalries, and impose limitations and restraints much more 
likely to embarrass and antagonize than to create warmer fraternal feeling or greater 
harmony.”’ 

The Northern and Southern churches are not ready to unite in one organiza- 
tion. Theyare notin sufficient accord at present. The only practicable union 
is in an Alliance or Confederation of the Reformed Churches in America, and 
the churches should set their faces steadily in that direction. 

IV. The next item of importance was the consideration of the report of a 
special Committee on increasing the number of ministers. The discussion 
developed such a difference of opinion that it was referred to a new Committee 
made up by consolidating the special Committee on Education with the special 
Committee on Vacant Churches and unemployed ministers, with Dr. Niccolls 
chairman. These matters have been discussed recently in this Review, and 
there is no need of adding anything at present. 

The Assembly appointed a Committee on Deaconesses, Dr. Warfield chair- 
man, and resolved that a third secretary should be elected for the Board of 
Home Missions, and ‘‘ that the Board should make such arrangements that 
one, or, if necessary, more of its secretaries shall have their official work specially 
directed to the immigrant population.” _ 

The Assembly adjourned to meet in Saratoga next May. The cost of the 
meetings of the General Assembly to the Church is increasing from year to 
year. It is said that the Assembly meeting in New York cost more than forty 
thousand dollars. It is doubtful whether its service to the Church is worth as 
much as that. Many are thinking that the money expended for this purpose 
would do more good if it were expended for Home and Foreign Missions. The 
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greater portion of the time of every Assembly is taken up in debates over Reso- 
lutions and Deliverances that merely express the opinions of a majority of the 
delegates, and have no binding force whatever upon the ministers and the 
churches. Add to this the routine reports of the Boards, and nine tenths of the 
time of the Assembly has been consumed. Other denominations larger than 
the Presbyterian Church do not deem it important to meet every year. There 
is no inherent necessity that the Boards should make annual reports to the 
Assembly. Triennial reports to triennial assemblies would be amply suffi- 
cient, and would not hinder in any way their successful work. It would bea 
relief to the Church and the general public if the deliverances of the assemblies 
could be made still less frequent than every three years, Triennial assemblies, 
meeting for a longer period, composed, as they would be, of representative men, 
would do more service to the Presbyterian Church than the assemblies as they 
are at present constituted. 

Furthermore, the assemblies are too large, and are not fairly representative 
of the Presbyterian Church. Synodical representation must come in time, and 
each Synod should pay the expense of its own commissioners. There is 
serious doubt whether the churches will submit much longer to such a large 
annual tax to pay the expenses of such assemblies. 


C. A. Brices. 
New York. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE AUTHORSHIP. OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, AND OTHER CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
SELECTED FROM THE PUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE LATE EZRA ABBOT, 
Boston : George H. Ellis, 1888. Pp. 501, 8vo. 


Dr. Ezra Abbot (1819-84) was the most accurate biblical scholar America has 
produced. He was also a most conscientious and modest Christian gentleman, 
always ready to help others in their literary labors. Dr. Westcott, canon of 
Westminster, paid this highly just tribe to his memory: ‘‘ No scholar in Amer- 
ica was superior to him in exactness of knowledge, breadth of reading, perfection 
of candor, and devotion to truthfulness of judgment. No eye was keener than 
his, and no one could be more ready to place all his powers at the service of others 
with spontaneous generosity.’’ If he had been less painstaking and micro- 
scopic, he would have written more, but what he did write is all the more valu- 
able. We ought to be thankful, therefore, to Dr. Thayer, his successor, for this 
collection of his most valuable papers, scattered through periodicals and 
pamphlets, which are apt to disappear or to become inaccessible unless collected 
in a volume, 

Dr. Abbot’s specialty was the textual criticism of the Greek Testament. In 
this he was facile princeps in America, with very few equals in Europe. In this 
department he did great service to the American Revision Committee. He at- 
tended the monthly meetings most punctually till the close of their labors in 
1881, and prepared several essays on disputed readings at their request. He 
also afforded invaluable and unselfish aid to Dr. Gregory in the preparation of 
the first volume of his Pro/egomena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition, which he 
did not live to see in print (1884). Several essays in this collection are devoted 
to this branch of sacred learning, as ‘‘the New Testament Greek Text,” 
“* Westcott and Hort’s Edition of the Greek Testament,” ‘*‘ The Reading * Only 
Begotten God’ in John i, 18,’’ ‘‘ The Text of John viii. 44,” ‘‘ The Reading 
‘Chureh of God,’ Acts xx. 28,’’ ‘‘ The Comparative Antiquity of the Sinaitic 
and Vatican Manuscripts of the Greek Bible,’’ ‘‘ The Gospels in the New Re- 
vision’ (three articles). The two eminent critical editors of the Greek Testament, 
Tischendorf and Tregelles, are made the subjects of two biographical and criti- 
cal sketches. 

But the most valuable and generally interesting portion of the collection is 
** The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,’’ which is justly placed at the head of 
the title-page, and covers ninety-eight pages. The origin of the fourth Gospel 
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is one of the burning questions of the higher or literary criticism on the New 
Testament. The first attack on the Johannean authorship by Bretschneider was 
a complete failure, and was successfully refuted by Liicke, Bleek, and other 
scholars of the Schleiermacher school. The second attack, introduced in 1844 
by Baur, the corypheus of the Tiibingen school, and carried on by his pupils, was 
more formidable, and has shaken even the veteran Hase, Holtzmann, and several 
eminent scholars of the Ritschl school, as Schiirer and Harnack ; while Ebrard, 
Ewald, Luthardt, Lange, Godet, Weiss, Beyschlag, Lightfoot, Westcott, and 
Milligan have stood up for the defence of the Johannean authorship. Valuable 
as these defences are, the question is not yet finally settled, though it is gradually 
approaching that end. Dr. Abbott discusses only the external or historical evi- 
dence, but he does this in a masterly and, I believe, in a conclusive and irre- 
futable manner. All we need now is an equally thorough presentation of the 
internal evidence which will place that incomparable Gospel of the beloved dis- 
ciple on stronger ground than ever before. But this requires a combination of 
the highest scholarship and critical skill with profound spiritual insight. 
PHILIP SCHAFF, 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS; OR, THE PRAISES OF ISRAEL. A NEW TRANSLATION, 


WITH COMMENTARY, By T. K. CHEYNE. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 


Professor Cheyne is in recent years a very fruitful writer. His works are, 
however, the result of many years of profound study. Original and independent 
investigation and the most extensive research, are evident throughout his work. 
No British theologian in our day has done so much as Cheyne to enrich our 


knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The Psalms are the most interesting, popular, and, at the same time, difficult 
portion of the Old Testament. More study has been given to them, and more 
works have been written upon them, than any other section of the Scriptures, and 
yet Canon Cheyne shows us that there is no field where there is so much to be 
done and so much to be accomplished by fresh study. 

The Higher Criticism of the Psalter is reserved for another volume, which is 
promised at an early date, but the detailed work of Textual Criticism and Higher 
Criticism is manifest throughout the Commentary. 

The translation of the Psalms was published apart a few years ago and is well 
known to all scholars of the Old Testament. It has already been reviewed in 
our pages. We shall limit ourselves, therefore, to the Commentary. Each Psalm 
has a brief introductory statement, then follows the new translation, and the 
Commentary, based on the translation, concludes the work, The Critical Notes 
are reserved for the Appendix. 

The Commentary is enriched by references to general literature, and illustra- 
tions are gathered from a vast extent of reading. It is astonishing what an 
amount of fresh light is cast upon the Psalms in these brief comments. Cheyne 
is one of the few British scholars who have studied Hebrew poetry. He uses 
with excellent judgment the works of Bickell and Ley in this department. No 
writer on the Psalms, not even Delitzsch, to whom he dedicates the volume, has 
done so much for the poetry of the Psalter as our author. I cannot always 
agree with him in his arrangement of the strophes and his parallelisms. He 
tends to break up the pentameters and hexameters into trimeter and dimeter 
lines. But there is no writer upon the Psalms with whom I am in such close 
agreement in this matter as with Professor Cheyne. 

The Critical Notes are the most valuable part of the work to the Hebrew 
scholar. Here he finds a critical apparatus which is exceedingly helpful. No 
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source of information is neglected. Every line of evidence is followed out. The 
whole is weighed with judgment and with critical insight and rare sagacity, and 
stated in a clear, terse, fair, and firm way, that disarms criticism. Textual 
Criticism, the Higher Criticism, nice points of the Higher Grammar, delicate 
shades of Hebrew syntax, are all discussed in a charming manner. We do not 
agree with Canon Cheyne in all points. It would be easy to fill up several pages 
with matters in which I think that he is wrong. But his principles and methods 
of exegesis and criticism are always to be commended. By the working of them 
out the Psalter, and, indeed, all the writings of the Old Testament, will be 
flooded with new light and interest, and the Old Testament will reassume its 
ancient and well-merited place in the hearts of God's people. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE Book OF ISAIAH. By the Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A. In two vol- 
umes. Vol I., Isaiah I.-XXXIX. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


” This is one of the series of the Expositor’s Bible. Its plan is that of treating 
the prophecies of Isaiah in their chronological order, with special reference to 
the historical circumstances which gave them birth, and thus to make them ap- 
peal to the ‘‘ modern conscience.’’ ‘* Patiently,”” says the author, ‘‘to learn 
how these great prophecies were suggested by and first met the actual occasions 
of human life, is vividly to hear them speaking home to life still."’ This theory 
of exposition, which is the true one, has been most successfully carried out. We 
have given the historical setting and a clear rendering of each discourse of the 
prophet, and then its lessons, exhibited both in relation to the life of the prophet 
and that of his hearers, and lastly made practical to modern individual and na- 
tional life. The exposition for its first part proceeds on the lines of the most 
thorough grammatical and historical exegesis, the text of Isaiah having been 
studied in the original, and shows how fruitful such exegetical study may be for 
the pulpit. For this reason we wish that this book might be widely circulated 
among our theological students and young ministers, to stimulate them to simi- 
lar work. It vindicates the practical usefulness of thorough biblical scholarship. 

But especially noteworthy is this exposition in showing how the prophecies of 
Isaiah are related to human experience. 

The prophet and his hearers are made to stand out clear and distinct in their 
thought and feeling. Isaiah's life is made very real. He appears before us not 
simply as a divine prophet, but as a citizen, a patriot, and a statesman, one 
whose experience at times might be compared to that of a Demosthenes, a Dante, 
a Mazzini, and a Cromwell. The endeavor has been to show that his life was 
not only one of the greatest, but most finished and intelligible lives in history, 
and to make English readers not only follow its course, but to feel and be ele- 
vated by its Divine inspiration. This last the author has most certainly accom- 
plished. No one can fail to be uplifted and spiritually stimulated by the reading 
of this book. It is a good tonic for the weary and faint-hearted Christian. 

The author, however, has not sufficiently emphasized the supernatural ele- 
ments of Isaiah’s prophecies. The impression is not clear or distinct enough 
that the prophet is anything more than a far-seeing statesman of firm trust and 
confidence in the righteousness and universal rule of Jehovah. This, indeed, 
appears to be the author’s view. He says: ‘‘ To Isaiah inspiration was nothing 
more or less than the possession of certain strong moral and religious convic- 
tions, which he feit he owed to the communication of the Spirit of God, and ac- 
cording to which he interpreted and even dared to foretell the history of his peo- 
ple and the world ”’ (p. 372). He rules out thus the distinctive predictive element 
of prophecy. ‘‘ By faith differing in degree,’’ he says, ‘‘ but not in kind, from 
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ours, faith which is the substance of things hoped for, these men became 
prophets of God, and received the testimony of history that they spoke from Him. 
Isaiah prophesied and predicted all he did from loyalty to two simple truths, 
which he tells us he received from God Himself: that sin must be punished, and 
that the people of God must be saved. This simple faith, acting along with a 
wonderful knowledge of human nature and ceaseless vigilance of affairs, consti- 
tuted inspiration for Isaiah’ (p. 373). We heartily agree with our author in 
making prominent these characteristics of inspiration, and in rejecting that no- 
tion of prophecy which regarded it simply or mainly history written beforehand, 
but we totally dissent from such a complete elimination of the special predictive 
element. The more we study the Old Testament Scriptures, the more we are 
convinced that a supernatural predictive element must be conceded. This ap- 
pears in the writings as well as in the history of Israel. 

To many the author's expositions of the ‘* Messianic’ passages of Isaiah will 
appear entirely too vague and indefinite. But who can decide how definite and 
clear in the mind of a prophet was the hope which he uttered so often enigmati- 
cally ? We accord here with the general tenor of exposition given. Suggestive 
is what the author says of ‘‘ Immanuel.’’ Connecting the announcement of his 
birth with the expectation of the future Prince of the house of David, he says : 
‘* Ahaz by his unbelief had not only disestablished himseif (verse 9) ; he had 
mortgaged the hope of Israel. In the flood of disaster which his fatal resolution 
would bring upon the land it mattered little what was to happen to himself. 
Isaiah does not trouble now to mention any penalty for Ahaz. But his resolve’s 
exceeding pregnancy of peril is borne home to the king by the assurance that it 
will devastate all the golden future, and must disinherit the promised king. The 
child, who is Israel’s hope, is born; he receives the Divine name, and that is 
all of salvation or glory suggested. He grows up not to a throne or the majesty 
which the seventy-second Psalm pictures—the offerings of Sheba's and Seba’s 
kings, the corn of his land shaking like the fruit ot Lebanon, while they of the 
city flourish like the grass of the earth—but to the food ot privation, to the sight 
of his country razed by his enemies into one vast common fit only for pasture, to 
loneliness and suffering. Amid the general desolation his figure vanishes from 
our sight, and only his name remains to haunt, with its infinite melancholy of 
what might have been, the thorn-choked vineyards and grass grown courts of 
Judah”’ (p. 117). 

Our author thinks in general in respect to the future Messiah that Isaiah ‘‘ had 
before him no distinct identical individual, but rather an ideal of virtue and 
kinghood, whose features varied according to the conditions of the time’ (p. 
181). We would not so completely blur Isaiah’s thought of the future Prince 
of Israel, but so far is our author correct that in Isaiah’s mind the Messiah oc- 
cupied no such central position as many have supposed, who have fancied it not 
unlike that given to Christ in the Christian Church. We cannot overlook the 
fact that Isaiah never inserts a connecting link between his representations of a 
future king, and that the king also is absent from his pictures of the glorified 
Jerusalem. Our author, also, is right when, speaking of the fourfold title of the 
Son (ix. 6), he says: ‘* We should hesitate to understand by these names ‘ a God 
in the metaphysical sense of the word.’ ”’ 

The high literary merit of this exposition demands notice. It is clear and 
often beautiful in style. The author is really a brilliant writer, and has a most 
happy way of putting the truths he draws from the sacred text. His work, more- 
over, is full of suggestive thought. He belongs also to that growing number of 
able scholars and preachers who believe in adopting new forms of statement of 
Divine truth, or of allowing latitude of subscription to old ones. Speaking of 
Is. xxviii. 20, he says: ‘‘ There are few things to which his famous proverb of 
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the short bed can apply more aptly than to the attempt to fasten down the re- 
ligious life and thought of the present age too rigorously upon a creed of the 
fashion of two or three hundred years ago.’’ EDWARD LEwIS CURTIS. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. By the Very Rev. G, A. CHADWICK, 
D.D., Dean of Armagh, etc. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 8vo, pp. viii., 446. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, By the Rev. Professor G. G, FINDLAY, B.A., 
Headingley College, Leeds. (Same publishers.) 8vo, pp. viii., 461. 


Both these volumes belong to the series entitled ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible.”’ 
One of them was published quite early in 1888 ; the exposition of Galatians 
forms one of the six volumes to be issued during the current year. 

The purpose of the series has already been fully stated in notices of previous 
numbers, Dr. Vincent, in the last (April) issue of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
sets forth the advantages of the expository method, showing how ably Dr. 
Maclaren has treated the Epistles to Colossians and Philemon. The publishers 
of the series were wise in making that volume one of the earliest to appear. 
But, with that as the standard of excellence, the authors of subsequent expositions 
are put to a severe test. Yet both of the volumes now under review approach 
the high level of the earlier ones, The general purpose of the series is kept in 
mind by both authors, and the method maintains a remarkable uniformity of 
excellence. The exposition is, in each case, based upon sufficient exegetical 
study ; the scholarly investigation is obvious enough to stimulate the studious 
minister who reads the results ; the Revised Version is made the basis of com- 
ment, but there are many references to the original. All this is in marked and 
pleasing contrast to the expository discourses of half a century ago, and will 
doubtless aid the advance of Biblical scholarship, That some will try to substi- 
tute the series for their own personal study cannot be helped. 

The Dean of Armagh divides his work in accordance with the chapters of our 
Greek and English Testaments, except in one instance, where the common divi- 
sion is so ridiculous that no expositor can follow it (Mark ix. 1). He subdivides 
the chapters, giving an appropriate heading to each paragraph. No special 
prominence is given to the difficult questions of chronology and harmony, but 
incidental remarks show that there has been adequate research on these points. 
Since the Gospel of Mark is more chronological in its order than those of the 
other Synoptists, it would have been an advantage to use it in order to indicate 
the successive historical movements in our Lord’s ministry. But probably this 
was not part of the purpose in the exposition. The peculiarities of this most viva- 
cious Gospel are alluded to ; which is all the more necessary, since its text has 
suffered for centuries from the influence of the parallel passages. Dr. Chadwick 
himself frequently uses a style resembling in terseness and epigrammatic force 
that of the Evangelist. The tone of the comments is always reverent ; the posi- 
tions taken are evangelical. Into the details of interpretation it is impossible to 
enter, but we may note with satisfaction the careful statement respecting our 
Lord’s attitude to the Sabbath (pp. 69, 70), the distinct recognition of the his- 
torical truthfulness of the narrative in its record of miracles, the discriminating 
sketch of the Twelve, the application of the various incidents and lessons to the 
questions arising in the modern conflict with unbelief. In dealing with the 
mysterious sorrows of our Lord in Gethsemane and on the Cross, while guarding 
against what he deems misstatements in the older theology, the author accepts 
and defends the vicarious nature of these pains. Speaking of the agony in the 
garden, he says: ‘‘ Yet it is clear that He is being treated otherwise than as a 
sinless Being, as such, ought to expect. His natural standing-place is exchanged 
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for ours. And as our exceeding misery, and the bitter curse of all our sin fell 
on Him, who bore it away by bearing it, our pollution surely affected His purity 
as keenly as our stripes tried His sensibility. He shuddered as well as agonized. 
The deep waters in which He sank were defiled as well as cold. Only this can 
explain the agony and bloody sweat. And as we, for whom He endured it, 
think of this, we can only be silent and adore’’ (p. 399). 

The author is quite guarded in his attitude to the last twelve verses of the 
Gospel. He remarks that ‘‘ the note in the Revised Version, however accurate, 
does not succeed in giving any notion of the strength of the case in favor of the 
remainder of the Gospel.”” Yet the Revised Version, by its careful discrimina- 
tion in the form of the marginal notes at Mark xvi. 9-20 and John vii. 53—viii. 11, 
is designed to indicate that the evidence for the former passage is stronger than 
that against it, while in the latter passage the reverse is true. 

There is little mystical exegesis in the volume, though poetic passages abound. 
Probably a more condensed exposition would have been even more valuable ; but 
doubtless the size of the work was largely determined by the publishers’ plan. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is, in some respects, a more fruitful soil for ex- 
pository discourse than most of the books of the New Testament. Professor 
Findlay appreciates the advantage he possesses in having this letter assigned 
to him. Among believing Protestant exegetes there is little room for difference of 
opinion as to its purpose, plan, or theology. Nor can there be any radical diver- 
sity of judgment in regard to the *‘ live man’’ who here reveals himself while he 
is speaking of what came to him ‘‘ through revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ In con- 
nection with the very difficult passages in the Epistle there must be a variety of 
interpretation, but these passages do not affect the conception of the Epistle as a 
whole. Professor Findlay makes an admirable sketch of the dramatic move- 
ment of the letter (on pp. 9, 10). His analysis accepts the usual threefold divi- 
sion ; but he makes the last part (‘‘ Ethical Application’’) begin at chap. v. 13, 
instead of v. 1. The exposition is further divided into thirty chapters of nearly 
equal length. Due justice is done to the importance of the Epistle in its testi- 
mony to early Christianity, in its vivid portrayal of the persons and conflicts of 
the first generation of believers. In discussing the meaning of the term *‘ Apos- 
tle’’ reference is made to the new light shed by the ‘* Teaching of the Apostles,” 
The author accepts the Keltic origin of the Galatians and thinks (with Lightfoot) 
that the Epistle was written from Macedonia, not from Ephesus. The visit to 
Jerusalem spoken of in chap. ii. 1-10 is to be identified with that narrated in 
Acts xv., as most commentators hold. That Titus was zo¢ circumcised, Professor 
Findlay rightly maintains. The incident at Antioch, where Peter ‘‘ stood con- 
demned,’’ is accurately described, and the grand argument for justification by 
faith is fully exhibited. In chap. iii. 15-17 the author reverts to the rendering 
‘*testament’’ (R. V., ‘‘ covenant’’), defending this sense of the word from Hel- 
lenistic usage, a position that seems scarcely tenable. But it is pleasant to find 
in a popular work like this a clear statement of the force of the Greek perfect 
(p. 203). The ‘‘ word-play”’ in chap. iii. 16 is defended against the imputation 
of ‘‘ rabbinical hair-splitting,’’ while that crux interpretum in ver. 20 is ex- 
plained as referring to the fact that ‘* in the Promise God spoke immediately and 
for Himself ;’’ ‘‘the man of Abraham’s faith sees God in His unity.’’ The 
Hagar “‘ allegory,’’ in chap. iv, 21-31, is soberly treated ; the author preferring 
the briefer reading given in the margin of the Revised Version. In discussing 
chap. v. I, there is a disposition to accept a conjectural reading of Professor 
Hort, yielding the sense : *‘ for freedom Christ set us free.’ Professor Findlay 
might have found the same rendering in the American Appendix to the Revised 
Version. The simple dative is not necessarily instrumental (‘‘ with freedom’’), 
but may well be regarded as a dative commodi. 
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One of the most admirable paragraphs in the entire volume is that on pp. 351, 
352, where the words “‘ flesh’’ and “* spirit’’ are defined. The English exegetes 
so often fail to recognize the full scope of ‘‘ flesh’’ in the ethical sense, that we 
may congratulate ourselves upon finding this sentence in the paragraph: 
‘* When sZzrzt receives its highest signification, denoting the holy Effluence of 
God, His personal presence in the world, flesh sinks to its lowest and represents 
unrenewed nature, the evil principle oppugnant and alien to God.’’ This is the 
Reformed interpretation over against the medizval, semi-ascetic view that High 
Churchmen often advocate. 

The style of the author is clear—usually compact. The ‘‘ applications’’ are 
apt, and the entire work is a hopeful indication of the advance in exegetical 
method among Englishmen. For such books as these are impossible where 
there has not been great progress in exegesis. The pietistic exhortations and 
mystical meditations of the past can only disappear, with the ignorance they too 
often foster, when popular exposition grows out of exact scholarship. 

M. B. RIDDLE. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE ROMANS, with Notes, Comments, 
Maps, and Illustrations. By Rev, LYMAN ABBOTT, Author of ** Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge,”’ ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’’ and a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1888. 
8vo, pp. viii., 230. 

Dr. Abbott’s Commentary on the New Testament had reached the Book of 
Acts by 1876, but has waited twelve years for the next volume, These have not 
been idle years ; and the author frankly avows that throughout them all his con- 
ceptions as to the character and teaching of Paul have been ripening. He puts 
forth the Commentary on Romans, thus, with all the confidence which naturally 
arises from long meditation and repeated testing ; and he evidently hopes that 
what is novel in it may be able to make its way to the acceptance of scholars. 
We are not sure that he does not overestimate its novelty. For example, we: 
cannot admit that the conception of Paul’s character which he announces, is. 
new—unless, indeed, the elements in it on which he lays stress be exaggerated 
to the exclusion of the others, rather than simply emphasized as fundamental. 
We know no student of Paul’s writings who doubts ‘‘ that he was an evangelist 
rather than a philosopher, and a poet rather than a scholastic.’’ But neither 
do any of them doubt that he was unique among evangelists just because he 
was also very much of a philosopher, or that his peculiarity as a poet lies in the 
fact that he was also somewhat of ascholastic. We infer that Dr. Abbott would 
accord with this, as he, too, represents him to have been a profound thinker, 
tilling the words he used with deeper meanings, and ‘* enunciating principles far 
in advance of the age’’ (p. 12 ; yet cf. p. 35). Nor would most students of Paul 
shrink from speaking of him as ‘‘ essentially a Christian mystic ;’’ certainly he 
was much more of a “ mystic’’ than a ‘‘ scholastic.’ The fires of God’s love 
burned warmly within his heart ; he met God there; and he built his confidence 
upon the Christ that was within him, the hope of glory. Who would not say that 
Paul’s *‘ religious philosophy was the evolution of a real experience ?’’ Least of 
all is it novel to find his teaching, *‘ although cast in a different mould, in its 
spirit that of the Fourth Gospel ;’’ or his doctrine of ‘‘ righteousness,” ‘* pre- 
cisely that of the Sermon on the Mount.’’ It is, on the contrary, usual to take 
Paul at his word, and represent him as knowing nothing which Christ did not 
teach him, He claims to have received his Gospel as a revelation from Jesus 
Christ ; and he claims to be preaching it, not with the interest of a ‘‘ scholastic’ 
in the logical development of the truth, but with the zeal of a lover of men in 
saving the souls of his perishing fellows, And most of those who have read 
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him, have so understood him and so represented him. Dr. Abbott can be novel 
here, only if he is prepared to be somewhat one-sided in the emphasizing of 
these obvious facts to the exclusion of others equally obvious (pp. 39, 40). 

The theology which he expounds the Apostle as teaching, on the other hand, 
is new. And it appears that it is this which he has chiefly at heart, as is evi- 
denced by the arrangement of the matter in the volume in such a way as to en- 
able him to bring it three several times to expression. First, we have a long 
Introduction, in the course of which occasion arises for an orderly exposition of 
the whole doctrine of the epistle under the caption, ‘‘ Paul’s remedy for sin’’ 
(pp. 52-77). Then we have a series of chapters, accompanying the Revised 
Version, in which this matter is again presented in less compressed form. And 
finally, we have the exposition itself accompanying the Authorized Version as 
text. We think it unfortunate that this plan was adopted. Dr. Abbott’s con- 
tinuous and detailed exegesis appears to us far superior in merit to the use to 
which he has put its results in the Introduction and detached chapters ; and we 
fear that the volume is one of those which, like the Sibylline books, would be 
Stronger, better, and more calculated to advance the reputation of the author, if 
half of it were withheld. In the purely exegetical portion Dr. Abbott writes 
carefully, thoughtfully, and with no mean exegetical skill ; whereas there is a 
sermonic flavor of exaggeration suffusing the other chapters which renders them 
unsuitable companions to the sober exposition. Of course this does not mean 
that we endorse the teaching of the exegetical portion any more than that of the 
rest ; the same teaching, essentially, is found in both. Nor is Dr. Abbott’s 
exegesis always careful ; there are many instances of quite untenable explana- 
tions, as, ¢.g., when the last clause of v. 14 is translated, ‘‘ who is the figure of 
the future,’’ and explained as teaching that Adam was the type of all future men : 
there is ‘‘ no resemblance between the typical sinner and the typical Saviour ;’’ 
** Adam is the type not of the Saviour, but of sinful humanity.’’ We may re- 
mark in passing that it would be interesting to know why Paul calls Christ the 
**Second Adam,”’ if ‘‘ there is no parallel in Paul’s mind but a sharp contrast * 
between Adam and Christ.’’ Nevertheless, it seems to be true that Dr. Abbott’s 
theological conceptions are responsible for most of the strain which his exegesis 
puts upon the text ; as, indeed, may be true in the instance just adduced, as the 

.use which is made of this result to discredit Adam's representative sinning 
(p. 150) may indicate. 

The ‘‘ dealing with’’ the text which he is expounding, which Dr. Abbott’s theol- 
ogy imposes upon him, is so great that it sometimes amounts, not merely toa 
necessity for explaining away, but actually for reversing Paul’s meaning. Let 
us take an example. ‘* Righteousness’’ is a key-word in Paul’s theology. 
What does he mean by it? Dr. Abbott rejects the guidance of the previous 
usage in the classics and LXX., stained by which the word came to Paul, and 
insists that the meaning that he put upon it must be ascertained solely from his 
own writings. He appeals to Romans i, 16, 17, and reasons thus (p. 54): Paul 
says that the Gospel is the power of God to salvation, because the righteousness 
of God is revealed in it ; hence, to ascertain what Paul means by “‘ the righteous- 
ness of God,’’ we need only ** inquire what is it that at the time of Paul’s writing 
was revealed to Jew and Gentile in the Gospel as it then existed ?’” Now, ‘‘ the 
Gospel "’ at this time was the story of the life of Christ, with his teachings and 
death ; and what is revealed in this story is Christ himself as the manifestation 
of God ; what the Gospel reveals, then, is ‘* the true character of God ’’—** a char- 
acter which perpetually comes to seek and save that which is lost.’’ As the re- 
sult, we are assured that this is Paul's definition of *‘ the righteousness of God,”’ 
and it is everywhere appliea as such. Weare, indeed, told that this was not the 
Jewish idea of ‘‘ righteousness,”’ but it is added that ‘‘ with this new idea Paul 
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endeavors to clothe’ the word. If such a method of reversing the meaning of 
a word needed refutation, it would be enough to refute it, to point to the simple, 
obvious fact that Paul does not use the term “‘ righteousness’’ when he desires 
to express the idea here attributed to it. For Paul, too, thinks often of Christ’s 
work as a manifestation of God—of God’s character—and of that character as 
one which seeks and saves the lost ; but when he wishes to express this idea he 
uses not ‘‘ righteousness,’’ but ‘‘love.’’ Paul never says, as Dr. Abbott says 
(p. 56), that the ‘‘ righteousness’’ of God impels him to come to save sinners ; 
Paul says it was his ‘‘love’’ that thus impelled him. This means, of course, 
that in Paul’s mind, not ‘‘ righteousness,”’ but ‘‘ love,"’ expressed this idea ; and it 
is ominous of nothing but error to confuse the two. Thus Dr. Abbott in appeal- 
ing to Cesar, does not really goto Cesar. And this might be made evident by 
another path. For, beginning again with Romans i. 16, 17, we must ask, What 
was Paul’s own idea of the Gospel which revealed the ‘‘ righteousness of God ?” 
The life and work of Christ, we may say, but only if we are willing to under- 
stand the phrase as Paul understood it ; and he himself tells us that his whole 
Gospel was ‘‘ Jesus Christ and him as crucified’’—z.¢., that his Gospel was 
Christ Jesus conceived of as a propitiation for sins. In a word, according to 
Paul, Ghrist, not as the manifestation of God’s character, but as the propitiation 
for sins, is the centre of the Gospel, and as such the power of God to salvation 
(Rom. iti. 25). But this idea of propitiation has no place in Dr. Abbott’s theol- 
ogy. Wherefrom arises the necessity not only to explain away, but to reverse 
again the teaching of Romans iii. 25. For this he begins afar off. He denies 
the divine institution of the Old Testament sacrifices ; they were only (like ¢.g., 
*‘ divorce’) permitted, restricted, and restrained by the divine Jaw. In Janguage, 
for a parallel to which we should have to go back to the false spiritualism of the 
early gnosticizing heresies (say, for instance, to the Epistle of Barnabas), sacri- 
ficial worship is spoken of (p. 66) as a ‘‘ crude, barbaric, pagan conception of re- 
ligion, permitted under restraint by the Mosaic law, swept away as puerile and 
needless by Paul’s teaching.’’ Swept away by Paul! Yes; for what Paul 
means is not that Christ offered himself up really as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
God. This would bea horrible conception. Paul is speaking figuratively ; he 
means that we are mistaken in thinking we need a propitiation to offer to God— 
God asks none and never asked any. ‘‘ Asa Protestant preacher to a Roman 
Catholic penitent, who should ask, What penance shall | suffer for my sins? 
might reply, Christ is your penance; you need no other, so to Jew and Gentile 
who asked, bewildered by a teacher who proclaimed the unbought Gospel of 
God's free love: What, then, shall we do fora sacrifice ? Paul replied, Christ 
is our Passover ; set forth to be a Propitiation ; henceforth in Ais blood we have 
access unto God and peace with him.’’ Thus when Paul calls Christ our Pro- 
pitiation, he not only does not mean that he is such, but actually means that no 
propitiation was ever needed! On the passage itself (p. 120) Dr. Abbott adopts 
the translation ‘* mercy seat,’’ but with scarcely any gain to himself ; for still we 
are confronted with ‘‘ through fazth in his blood’’—\anguage which he is con- 
strained to confess to be sacrificial, and the significance of which, he allows, is 
to be found in Hebrews ix. 22, but which he sets aside on the ground that ** sac- 
rifice’’ does not imply propitiation or atonement. If forgiveness of sins merely 
means remission of penalty, he says (p. 131), it perhaps might be achieved with- 
out a sacrifice. ‘‘ Sacrifice’ is necessary only because it is not a question of 
penalty, but of revolution of character, which can be attained only through per- 
sonal] influence ; and this in turn depends on sympathy. Thus the idea of sac- 
rifice is weakened to suffering sympathy ; and the idea of ‘* blood’’ to the out- 
giving of sympathy! ‘‘ There is no possible way by which one can save 
another,’’ he says (p. 131), ‘‘ except by pouring something of one’s own per- 
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sonality and experience into the vacant soul, reaching out the real hand that has 
the tremulousness of sympathy in it to uplift the one that is below.’’ This is his 
transcript of Paul’s ‘* blood theology.” 

It must be already apparent to the reader that there are few texts which can 
block Dr. Abbott’s way to his desired conclusion. Take another example. The 
first chapter of Romans, he tells us (p. 86), does not contain Paul’s estimate of 
human nature, but only his picture of the Roman world in its most corrupt 
period, and is not intended to prove the total depravity of humanity as a founda- 
tion for the Gospel. ‘‘ If we desire,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to know the object of a 
writer in any given passage, we naturally look to the conclusion to which it 
conducts him and his readers. That conclusion in this case is found in ch, 3, 
v. 20: ‘Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be rightened 
in God's sight,’’’ etc. But is this passage the formal conclusion of this whole 
argument? Dr. Abbott does not alwaysthinkso. For in the detailed exegesis, 
at p. 118, we are told (and that truly) that we are to read not ‘‘ therefore ’* but 
‘* because”’ in iii, 20, which thus becomes not the general conclusion of all that 
has gone before, but the specific reason for the immediately preceding clause. 
Again, when we appeal to Cesar we ought to be willing to go to Cesar. Why 
should we pass over iii. g where the Apostle professedly states what he intended 
to prove in the preceding argument? But here he tells us (1) that he is not 
dealing with Rome and the Jews, as states especially under law, but with Jews 
and Gentiles as together comprehending all humanity, as the succeeding cita- 
tions from the Oid Testament abundantly prove ; and (2) that he has sought to 
prove of this universal humanity that it is bound hopelessly in the toils of sin. 
Dr. Abbott's treatment of Chapter ii. is as unsatisfactory as that of Chapter i. 
Paul obviously teaches here that God will judge according to strict truth and 
justice ; Dr. Abbott makes this mean that he will judge no man according to the 
principles of justice, but all in mercy: Paul says each will be judged according 
to what he has done, his key-words being ‘“‘ practice,’’ ‘* works,’’ and the like ; 
Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘ not by what they have done, but by what they have desired or 
aimed to do:’’ Paul, in a word, levels the Jew down to the Gentile ; Dr. Abbott 
levels the world up to the’childrenof God. A similar case is found in the remarks 
on Chapter ix. (p. 174), where Paul’s language as to the sovereignty of God is 
exactly reversed and made to teach that God claims the right to deal with all 
men a/zke. So, again, the passage in x. 14 sg. is expounded as teaching, not that 
the Gospel must be preached in order to salvation, but that men may be saved 
whether they have the Gospel or not (p. 184). 

What, then, does Paul, according to Dr. Abbott, teach as to the method of sal- 
vation—as to “‘ justification’’ and ‘* faith ?’’ The idea of a forensic justification 
is scandalous in his eyes. He is sure that Paul has been only misunderstood to 
teach it. He admits, indeed, that the word he uses, dixadw, expresses in the 
LXX. the idea ; but Paul has read a deeper meaning into it, which Dr. Abbott 
endeavors to express by resurrecting the old word ‘‘to righten’’—a meaning 
which makes the word express God’s whole work in the rectification of the 
sinner, both in so far as sin separates from God and in so far as it disorders the 
soul, z.¢., the healing both of its estrangement and of its disease. Weare afraid 
Dr. Abbott has imposed on himself by his method. He pleads that such pivotal 
words as the derivatives of dixavoc should be uniformly translated in English, 
and thus provides himself with the series, righteous, righteousness, to righten ; 
and then attributes to Paul everywhere, where he uses d:xacéu, the obvious mean- 
ing of the English word ‘‘ to righten.'’ But Paul didn’t write obsolete English ! 
The only legitimate way to obtain Paul’s meaning is to follow patiently the 
senses which the Greek words bear and to transfer these senses into English, 
even if this process requires varied renderings of each word. We quite tremble 
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to think what would have been the result had Dr. Abbott rendered by that other 
series, just, justice, justify, and applied the conceptions of these English words 
equally mechanically to the exposition of the Apostle’s Greek. We turn in vain 
to such a passage as Romans iii. 4, to see what Dr. Abbott will make of his hard 
and fast rule that ‘‘ justify’’ means always ‘‘ righten,’’ there. Are we to read, 
‘* That thou—God—mightest be rightened in thy sayings,’’ and explain ‘‘ That 
thou mightest Je made right, not acknowledged to be right?’’ Dr. Abbott 
makes no comment, but translates ‘‘ mightest de seen to be just /’’ And what are 
we to do with ‘‘ righteousness’’ in the next verse? Are we to translate it there, 
too, ‘‘ character—a character going out to seek and save ?’’ Dr. Abbott trans- 
lates in his notes ‘‘ jus¢ice,’’ and it is evident that this is the only idea which will 
satisfy the context. Perhaps Dr. Abbott’s zeal against the forensic view of 
justification is partly due to a misunderstanding of it on his part. Certainly, he 
constantly misrepresents it (¢.g., pp. 53, 58, 76, 101, 130), apparently confusing 
the merely analytical separation of justification from sanctification with a real 
separation. No Reformed theologian known to us believes that a man may be 
justified without being sanctified ; or separates these two parts of the one saving 
process in such a sense as that one may be present without implying the other. 
The real question is whether salvation is a simple or a complex thing, and if it is 
complex whether it is legitimate to separate in thought between the several ele- 
ments which enter into it and give them distinguishing names. We know no 
one, for instance, who would not heartily subscribe to Dr. Abbott’s words: “‘ It 
is clear from Romans viii. 23 and Ephesians i. 14; iv. 30, that the redemption 
of which Paul speaks is not completed in this life, but is looked forward to by 
him to be completed in the future ; but the deliverance from divine wrath and 
the reconciliation of the soul to God zs complete and perfect in this life; we ave 
the sons of God (Rom. viii. 16; 1 John v. 2).’”” Here Dr. Abbott has made the 
common distinction between justification and sanctification ; and it is only to be 
regretted that he has not conformed his constant teaching to it. This same in- 
consistency enters into his treatment of faith. He repeatedly speaks (¢.%., p. 
124) quite in the Arminian sense of faith, as the root of righteousness, being 
reckoned instead of righteousness ; and yet strongly opposes that view in terms 
(é.g.5 Pp. 126). His own special view of faith (see ¢.g., p. 92), is that it is ‘* spir- 
itual perception.’’ This corresponds to the essential drift of the whole theologi- 
cal conception. If God is of such a character that he needs no propitiation in 
order to receive sinful man ; and salvation is due to the revelation of God’s char- 
acter as one necessarily seeking and saving the lost, in Christ ; then the instru- 
ment of salvation should not be faith but spiritual apprehension. The difference 
between the believer and unbeliever, thus, is analogous to the difference between 
one with and one without a musical ear. A believer is one who lives in the con- 
scious presence of the unseen—who endures as seeing the invisible. And the 
way in which faith saves is that by this spiritual apprehension man enters into 
spiritual sympathy with God, and is assimilated to him by his personal influence 
over him through Christ. This is his ‘* rightening’’—‘‘ justification,’’ And 
‘*faith’’ is hence indifferently defined as ‘‘ spiritual perception’’ and ‘‘ sym- 
pathy,” and the phrase becomes a natural one—which Paul never uses, but 
which Dr, Abbott uses (p. 60)—that we are justified (not *‘ through faith’’ but) 
** by @ défe of faith,”’ 

Thus Dr. Abbott’s Commentary is an attempt to deflect the great river of 
Paul’s theology into a new channel. When Paul speaks of righteousness, Dr. 
Abbott thinks of love ; the old phrase, which was intended to supplant the idea of 
** justice’’—‘* benevolence governed by wisdom”’—has given place to the new one, 
“love looking at the universe,’’ which seems to us much the same. There 
being no obstacle in the way of God’s accepting sinners, the problem of salva- 
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tion is to get sinners to accepthim. To this end God acts by necessity of nature, 
it being the very nature of God’s righteousness to go out from itself ‘‘ as light and 
heat go out from the sun, to give righteousness to those who do not possess it.”’ 
This outgoing is a suffering —** ever and always a suffering’’—implying and exhib- 
iting in the suffering Messiah, sympathy, which according to its very nature 
begets sympathy in others. This begotten sympathy is faith, by which man is 
rightened, z.e., brought into loyal, filial relations to his Father and so, trans- 
formed and emancipated from sin. A new channel, indeed! The only difficulty 
is that no one who takes the trouble to read Paul himself can believe that he 
teaches the new doctrine. Dr. Abbott’s volume, which prints three times over 
the statement of this theory of salvation, and twice the whole text of the Epistle 
to the Romans, becomes thus truly a Symposium of the Old and the New Theol- 
ogies. Paul stands for the one, Dr. Abbott for the other. We are satisfied 
with our champion. No one who reads both can fail to note their radical diver- 
gence ; it is only a question of relative authority. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE IN EINZELDARSTELLUNGEN. Herausgegeben von 
WILHELM ONCKEN. Abth. 152, 153, 154, 157 (Second half). GESCHICHTE 
DES VOLKES ISRAEL. Zweiter Theil. Von BERNHARD STADE u. OSKAR 


HOLTZMANN, I.,II., pp. 161-679. Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1888. 


HISTOIRE DU PEUPLE D’ISRAEL. Par ERNEST RENAN. Tome Deuxitme. Pp. 
iv., 545. Paris: Calman Levy, 1889; New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, FROM THE REIGN OF DAVID UP TO 
THE CAPTURE OF SAMARIA. By ERNEST RENAN. Pp. xi., 455. Boston: 
Roberts Bros., 1889. 


The earlier parts of these histories were noticed in this REVIEW for January, 
1889, pp 135, sqq. Stade’s book is now complete. Renan’s second volume 
brings him only to the fall of Samaria. 

For some reason, not given, Stade’s work is not carried to its end by his own 
hand. ‘There are two well-defined parts in the second division, the former end- 
ing with the Greek period, and the latter dealing with the later fortunes of the 
Jewish state, and the beginnings of Christianity. The fall of Jerusalem under 
the Romans, A.D. 70, is the last event chronicled. 

The first hundred pages in the numbers before us bring Stade’s own task to a 
conclusion, They belong intimately with what has been already reviewed, taking 
up the history in the midst of Ezra’s activity, and carrying it on to the close of 
that activity. The final chapters discuss the literature, religion, and theology 
of the time. The briefer narrative portion is concerned mainly with the political, 
social, and topographical matters offered by the story of Nehemiah, and with the 
religious reform headed by Ezra. Everywhere we find the keen criticism, the 
bold theorizing, the mastery of details, and the rapid and brilliant combinations 
to which Stade has accustomed us. The work is full of suggestion—stimulating 
and of sustained vigor. 

The century of Jewish history from Nehemiah to Alexander is wrapped in 
tantalizing obscurity. It is necessary for the historian, of whatever school, to 
make large use of the historic imagination and to draw inferences from the ages 
that precede and follow in order to give any conception of the contents of this 
period. The trustworthiness of such a conception will, of course, be variously 
estimated. Not until a far more sustained and candid examination of all known 
post-exilic facts has been made by scholars of different prepossessions, can we 
hope for even approximate finality in the results. The beginning of proselytism, 
the development of the new temple worship, the intense interest maintained in 
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the ancient writings, the literary quality and the religious attitude of those now 
produced, the attention to history, prophecy, and psaJmody, the growth of doc- 
trines, the development of angelology and Satanology, the increasing spirituality 
of the popular views of God and duty, hand-in-hand with the germs of the later 
ritualism and traditionalism—these topics suggest only some of the things which 
must be considered in endeavoring to fill the gap which appears in our direct 
sources of information. Far from accepting all Stade’s opinions on these points, 
we acknowledge gladly that he has done much to at least prepare the way for 
solid history in this difficult portion of his work. 

Holtzmann shows, in the part which has fallen to him, considerable acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and a boldness of attitude, joined with a coolness of state- 
ment, not unlike those of his elder co-laborer. His best work appears in his 
treatment of the external history. With regard to the profounder aspects of the 
development in these centuries he suffers inevitably by comparison with Schurer, 
who has gone over much the same ground, although in a quite different way, 
and for a different end. The brief account of Christ and the beginnings of 
Christianity is the most unsatisfactory part of all, both in its tone and in its crit- 
ical prejudices. That Christianity is treated as a movement within Judaism is, 
of course, capable of a certain tormal justification, and in more appreciative 
hands such treatment may yet yield fresh and useful results. 

Renan begins the preface of his second volume with the words: ‘' Ce volume 
renferme la partie que je regarde comme la plus importante dans l'histoire du 
Judaisme.’’ He goes on to say that this is because the local and provincial god 
in this period becomes the God of the universe. Undoubtedly there was a dis- 
tinct advance in this direction. The time has gone by when we can speak of the 
Hebrew conception of God as one unvarying idea. While Renan is wrong in 
principle when he sees no essential contrast of true and false between the He- 
brew religion and that of the other ancient nations, and distorts the early and 
lofty thought of Jahweh by belittling assertions, we must recognize, with him, a 
vast difference between the deity as worshipped by Samson and Saul and the 
Jahweh of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. His grand error is in failing to see that 
behind the imperfect and changing human idea is the reality of the unchange- 
able God. 

Less than half the volume is occupied by the reigns of David and Solomon. 
In describing these kings, their life and their achievements, the author is in his 
element. Penetrated with a feeling of Oriental color, light and easy in his 
touch, untrammelled by any dogmatic prejudice, unconstrained by any exces- 
sive regard for the statements found in the sources beneath his hand, and not 
caring to explore far below the surface, he has produced a story of romantic in- 
terest, with undeniable resemblances to that we know so well, but with striking 
divergences from it, such as to easily captivate the reader by an appearance of 
reasonableness and naturalness, while affording very insufficient replies to the 
inquiries of patient historical study. The division of the kingdom follows—the 
rapid and vivid description of Northern Israel, with its material and pagan devel- 
opment, the moral revolt under Elijah and Elisha, the temporary success of 
prophecy, with Jehu as its bloody instrument—all these are treated with the 
keen interest and impersonality of a naturalist. The growth of literature and 
law in the Northern Kingdom is skilfully outlined. ‘* Le prophétisme du 
Nord n’a pas seulement créé Elie ; il a créé Moise ; il a créé |'Histoire sainte ; 
il a créé le premier rudiment de la Thora ; ila été, par consequent, le point de 
départ du judaisme et du christianisme’’ (p. 329); these are the extravagant 
terms in which the author indicates his sense of the importance of this period, 
and they at least show its importance in his work. 

The Assyrians come upon the scene as the volume closes ; the Northern King- 
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dom reaches its end, and Isaiah is the striking prophetic figure upon the stage 
of the Southern. Amid all the questions of archeology and contemporary his- 
tory, Renan moves with familiar step, and with the utter absence of pedantry— 
one might almost say the absence of desire to instruct—which contributes so 
much to the charm of his style. The saddening element on the last pages is 
in the paragraph where his epicurean, not to say dilettante, philosophy finds 
itself, in. passing judgment on the work of the prophets, faced with the question, 
What is the goal of man? The sadness consists in the fact that he has no im- 
perative answer to give. 

The English translation is on the whole good. The omission of dates from 
the head-lines of pages has led to the omission of that part of the preface which 
explained them. We notice also, in several instances, carelessness on the part 
of the translator or proof-reader, in the matter of proper names, ‘‘ Maher shalal 
Hagh-baz”’ (p. 428), and ‘* Touhlat-habal-asar’’(p. 429) should not have been let 
pass. Whether ‘‘ Ammihour”’ be correct or not, the responsibility for it might 
have been well left with the author, (and our R. V.) instead of its being changed 
to ‘‘ Ammihud”’ (p. 55). But these are small things, after all. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


BEITRAGE ZUR SEMITISCHEN RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. Von Lic. Dr. FRIED- 
RICH BAETHGEN, a. o. Prof.d. Theol. DER Gorr ISRAEL’S UND DIE GOTTER 
DER HEIDEN. Berlin, 1888. 8vo, pp. 316. 


The attempt has been made in various quarters to illustrate or to explain the 
religion of Israel from the religions of kindred and neighboring nations. It has 
been assumed that it sprang out of the bosom of the Semitic religions, and was 
originally on a level with the rest, agreeing with them in ideas and usages, 


while its ultimate divergence and admitted superiority are due to the peculiar 
course of its development. The able treatise of Dr. Baethgen exposes the base- 
lessness of every attempt to co-ordinate what is so radically difterent, and to ac- 
count on purely natural principles for that which altogether transcends them. 
He antagonizes both Renan's theory of the monotheistic tendency of the Semitic 
race generally and that of Kuenen, who claims that Israel originally shared the 
polytheism and the nature-worship of surrounding nations, but was lifted to 
monotheism and pure moral ideas by the labors of the prophets. An elaborate 
investigation is first instituted with the view of discovering the various deities 
worshipped by every different branch of the pagan Semites. All available sources 
of information are here employed, statements of early writers, native monuments, 
especially votive and burial tablets, and the analysis of proper names, which 
proves to be particularly rich and suggestive. The Babylonians and Assyrians 
are alone omitted, not, as the author states, because he regarded them as unim- 
portant, but because, instead of presenting original material, he would have been 
under the necessity of adducing extracts from books, when he was himself doubt- 
ful whether they were entirely reliable. The result is accumulated and over- 
whelming proof that all the Semitic peoples, Israel alone excepted, were grossly 
and only polytheistic ; this is true even of the Edomites, who were most nearly 
allied to Israel, being descended from the twin brother of Jacob. 

The second and by far the most interesting and important portion of the treatise 
is devoted to the discussion of Israel's relation to polytheism, and to the demo- 
lition of Kuenen's theory on this subject, which is so widely accepted and, in the 
esteem of many, so fully established, that Pfleiderer does not hesitate to say, 
‘** That the Hebrews originally shared the polytheistic nature-religion of the rest 
of the Shemites is one of the surest results of modern historical science.”’ 

The point to be investigated is made clear at the outset by defining polytheism 
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to be the worship of a plurality of gods, not barely the concession of a certain 
sort of existence to deities worshipped by others. What notion the Hebrews may 
have formed of the gods of other nations is a question which has its impor- 
tance. But it concerns their theoretical conceptions, not their practical religion, 
Accordingly, passages in the Old Testament which speak of ‘‘ other gods” with- 
out, at the same time, denying to them all real existence, are held to be irrele- 
vant ; else the Apostle Paul himself might be charged with polytheism (1 Cor. 
viii. 5, 6). 

Traces of a primitive polytheism have been found in the plural oR, in 
proper names, in antediluvians and patriarchs who are alleged to be transformed 
divinities, and in the story of Samson, which is held to be a myth of the sun- 
god. All these are examined in detail and found inconclusive. While much 
of the Scripture narrative is discredited as legendary and fictitious, and the story 
of the foxes is even thought to be a myth incorporated into Samson’s life, it is 
nevertheless shown that there is no good reason for supposing that any of these 
personages were ever regarded as divinities. oN is used of the golden calf 
and of individual pagan deities, and no corresponding singular is to be found 
in early Hebrew, as it is in all the kindred dialects, which shows that the plural 
is not one of multiplicity, but of extension or intensity, and effectually disposes 
of the hypothesis that it embraces in itself all objects of worship ; and, if it did, 
this would be a pantheistic conception, and would not denote one deity superior 
to all others. The significant fact is brought out that but one Israelite in all the 
sacred history has a name based upon that of a heathen deity—viz., Anath, father 
of the judge Shamgar (Judges iii. 31) ; and whether he was a native Israelite no 
one knows. Even in the most degenerate times no names are to be found com- 
pounded with those of pagan deities, such as are of constant occurrence in every 
other Semitic nation. The idolatrous Ahab called his son Jehoram and his 
daughter Athaliah, thus recognizing Jehovah as the only proper national divin- 
ity. And there are no such indications of old polytheistic ideas in the language 
as are uniformly found in the speech of every people that has passed from poly- | 
theism to monotheism, Two or three mythological allusions in the poetry of 
the Book of Job and elsewhere are all that can be adduced, and these are trace- 
able not to ancestral ideas, but to contact and association with surrounding 
nations. 

The passages adduced by Baudissin to prove that the ancestors of the Israel- 
ites were idolaters are shown to apply to Terah, not to Abraham (Josh. xxiv. 
2, 3) or to Laban and his family, not to Jacob (Gen. xxxf. 19) or to idolatry 
contracted in Egypt (Ezek. xx. 24, comp. verses 7, 8). Amos v, 25 is interpreted 
to mean that sacrifice cannot be essential to the Divine favor, inasmuch as Israel 
offered no sacrifices in the wilderness, while yet they were then in a marked 
manner under Jehovah's guidance ; though Baethgen immediately characterizes 
the view, which he has thus attributed to Amos, as “‘ very surprising, in nowise 
correct, in conflict with the representation of the Old Testament elsewhere, and 
with facts which might be regarded as certain a friori.’’ It can scarcely be 
necessary to put the prophet so completely in the wrong for the sake of disprov- 
ing an allusion in verse 26 to image worship in the wilderness, and converting it 
into a prediction to the prophet’s own generation that they should go into cap- 
tivity with their idols. 

To the absence of any affirmation or indication that the Israelites were orig- 
inally polytheists is added the positive consideration that throughout the Old 
Testament historians, poets, and prophets alike regard the worship of other gods 
as an apostasy from Jehovah, and the worship of one God as their primitive faith, 
It is, however, conceivable that they may have unconsciously transferred the 
faith of their own day to earlier times. And this Baethgen thinks was actually 
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the case in regard to the patriarchs ; while Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
real persons, the representations of Genesis regarding them cannot be accepted 
as strictly historical. They have been idealized by attributing to them the char- 
acteristics of their descendants, ‘* Jacob’s faults are Israel’s faults, Jacob's 
wrestling is Israel’s wrestling, Jacob's victory is Israel’s victory.’’ In regard to 
the point at issue, however, the statements of the sacred writers are corroborated 
by the fact, which is pressed with great force, that Moses’ acknowledged require- 
ment of the sole worship of Jehovah, together with numerous patent facts ot the 
history, admit of no other explanation than that He and He only was their an- 
cestral deity. And it is shown in detail that both the worship of other gods 
in Israel and all idolatrous accompaniments of the worship of Jehovah were never 
of native growth, but universally of foreign origin, borrowed from Egypt, 
Canaan, or Assyria, and varying with the external influences to which they were 
from time to time subjected. And to the objection that thus there would be no 
regular consistent development in Israel’s religion, the obvious reply is made 
that such a development is lacking in later periods likewise, as is shown by the 
lapse of a large portion of the nation after centuries of monotheism, not so much 
in consequence of the stern measures of Antiochus Epiphanes, as drawn by the 
sensuous allurements of the Greek religion. 

This very thorough discussion annihilates the critical dictum that the Old 
Testament religion is a development from that of the Semitic nations contiguous 
to Israel, and ought to put an end to the exposition and illustration of one by the 
other, which has been so frequently insisted upon. And it is a most efficient 
movement toward the complete overthrow of the critical theory of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, of which this is a fundamental postulate, In fact, the positions taken 
and the style of argument conducted in the volume before us involve conse- 
quences which reach further than the author seems disposed to carry them. 
The argument, which so clearly establishes that the worship of Jehovah was 
the only legitimate worship in Israel from the beginning, leads consistently up 
to the sole legitimacy of one central altar. The exhibition which is here repeat- 
edly made of the arbitrary manner in which Stade and Kuenen draw directly op- 
posite conclusions from the very same premises in accordance with their own 
preconceptions reacts upon Baethgen's own discrediting of historical testimony 
in certain cases for purely subjective reasons. His dealing with these critics for 
rejecting what they are pleased to regard as Deuteronomic additions to the his- 
tory might be brought home to himself for declining to accept the statement 
which the Book of Deuteronomy makes about its own origin and authorship. 
And with what consistency he (as Orelli, in his Commentary) can appeal to Isa., 
ch, xiii., and Jer., ch. 1. (p. 185), as genuine productions of these prophets, and 
yet assign Isa., chs. x!.—Ixvi., to the period of the exile (p. 240), it is difficult to see. 

The monotheism of Israel is absolutely unique. There is nothing in pagan 
Semitic conception that approaches it. The author avows his conviction that its 
existence in Israel can only be explained by ‘‘ constant Divine guidance and 
Divine revelation." That their peculiar conception of God did not originate 
with the prophets, but was an inheritance of the chosen race from the beginning, 
is plain from three obvious facts : (1) The Hebrew has no word for ‘* goddess.”’ 
This absence of the very conception of a sexual distinction in the Divine being 
indicates an immense remove from every form of the Semitic nature-religions. 
(2) General predicates of the deity, as Lord (Baal), King (Moloch), Master 
(Adonis), become names of distinct divinities among all the pagan Shemites ; 
but there is nothing analogous to this in the Old Testament. (3) Foreign deities 
were freely domiciled among all pagans, Shemites as well as others, but were 
always under the ban in the religion of Israel. W. HENRY GREEN, 
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ALTTESTAMENTLICHE THEOLOGIE. Von HERMANN SCHULTZ. 4" véllig um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Gdéttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht. 


The work of Schultz maintains its place, and leads the van in the department 
of Old Testament theology. This is due to the several entire revisions and 
transformations that it has undergone in the successive editions, as the author 
has endeavored to keep up with the wonderful advance that has been made in 
this department of theological science. It is now a masterpiece that every 
student of the Old Testament is obliged to know andstudy. It has, however, one 
serious fault that it shares with most German publications—namely, an ignorance 
of work that has been done in Great Britain and America. 

In his views of the sources, he is in general accord with the scheme of Well- 
hausen. He is unwilling to recognize any sources earlier than the time of David. 
He cannot ascribe anything to David except Ps. xviii., and the songs bearing 
his name in 2 Samuel. In the time of Solomon the literary activity really 
begins. Schultz’s view of the Hexateuch now comes into the field. He uses A 
for the priestly narrator, B for the Jahvist, and C for the theocratic narrator (B 
of Dillmann, and E of Kuenen). B he assigns to the time of Solomon, C toa 
writer in the Northern kingdom shortly after the separation before the rise of 
the earliest prophets. To this period he also assigns the earliest section of 
Judges and Ps, viii., xix., and xxix., as well as the Song of Songs, and possibly 
the core of the collection of Prov. x.—xxii. 6. All the period until 800 B.c. Schultz 
groups under the general term the Mosaic Period. 

The second period is from 800-459, subdivided into the Assyrian, Chaldean, 
and Persian periods. In the Assyrian period the sources are: the Prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Zechariah ix.—xi., xiii. 7 sq., Micah, and the genuine prophecies 
of Isaiah, Zephaniah, and Nahum; historical pieces, the story of Elijah and 
Elisha, Judges xvii. seq. ; poetical pieces, Deuteronomy xxxii., and possibly 
Psalms xlvi. and xlviii., and portions of the Proverbs, In the Chaldean period, 
prior to the exile, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Zechariah xii., xiii. 1-7, xiv., and 
Habakkuk ; during the exile, Ezekiel, the book of Kings, Isaiah xxxvi.—xxxix., 
the sanctity code, Leviticus xvii. seq., possibly also the priestly section of the 
Hexateuch, Proverbs, Psalms i.-x,, Job, Lamentations, and a large portion of 
the Psalter. In the Persian period belong the exilic Isaiah and Jeremiah 1., li. 
After the return, Haggai, Zechariah i,-viii., Ruth, Jonah, and many Psalms. 

The third period, called the Levitical, begins with Ezra, The sources for this 
period are in the section 460-330, Malachi, Joel, the Chronicler, Koheleth, and 
many Psalms, in the section 330-160, Esther and Psalms, and Jesus ben Sirach, 
the book of Daniel, the oldest section of the book of Enoch, the third book of the 
Sibylline oracles, and first book of Maccabees. 

Whatever we may say with regard to this location of the literature in the de- 
velopment of Israel, the division into periods and sub-periods is mechanical and 
awkward, and not in accordance with the history of Israel. Why should the 
history of the Northern kingdom be broken by the beginning of the Assyrian 
period at 800? Why should the great catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem be discarded as a point of division, and the Chaldean period embrace the last 
days of the nation and the first half of the exile? Whatever we may do with 
the early history, the literary and religious development of Israel depends upon 
these great events in the experience of the people of God—the exile of the North- 
ern kingdom, the exile of Israel, and the Restoration. 

This calls attention to the defects of Schultz’s system. He givesno clear pres- 
entation of the historical development of the religion and doctrine of the Old 
Testament. The book is essentially an Old Testament Dogmatics with histori- 
cal introductions. In the second part of the volume, the strength of the book 
appears in the powerful and thorough presentation of the theology of the Old 
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Testament in its synthesis. Schultz rightly starts with the doctrine of the cove- 
nant, afd then considers God and the world, man and sin, and concludes with 
the Messianic hope in two divisions : First, the redemption of the future as a divine 
act, and second, the human mediator of the completion of the kingdom of God. 
No one can study this massive synthesis of Old Testament religion and doctrine 
without feeling that he is guided by a masterly mind. C. A. BRIGGS, 


JESUS CHRIST THE DIVINE MAN: HIs LIFE AND TIMES. By J. F. VALLINGS, 
M.A., Vicar of Sopley, Hon. Fellow, sometime Subwarden of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 
viii., 226, 

This volume is one of a series on the Men of the Bible, issued by the Messrs. 
Randolph & Co., under an arrangement with the English publishers, It isa 
most admirable presentation, in a very brief and readable compass, of the best 
results of modern study of the great theme. On many pages an analysis of a 
whole subject will be found stated in the progressive phrases of asentence. And 
the unity of the historical development is steadily held in view. The plan ad- 
mits of but little discussion of disputed points ; but on all the great questions of 
the authenticity of the Gospel of John, the substantial harmony of the four gos- 
pels, the divinity of Christ, miracles, prophecy, sacrifice, resurrection, and the 
gift of the Spirit, the Church views are sympathetically and firmly held. Itisa 
little remarkable that a book on the Life of Christ can be written in which it is 
difficult to discover what is the precise view held by the author on the doctrine 
of the incarnation. There is no statement nor discussion of the subject as a 
theological question. We read, indeed, of a ‘‘voluntary self inanition of 
God,’’ ‘‘the Divine became human, and emptied itself of its glory, that the 
human might be glorified into the Divine.’’ But, at the same time, the Divine 
omniscience and prophetic foresight, the personal exercise of Divine power are 
clearly and without limitations ascribed to Christ. And, on the other hand, the 
permanence and identity of his human soul after the resurrection are distinctly 
asserted, and proved by the permanence of his human feelings. ‘* There is no 
break in the continuity of His affection.’’ So, too, there is but little reference 
to questions of harmony and chronology, the plan followed being chietly that of 
Dr. Westcott. The best modern authorities on questions of geography and antiq- 
uities are followed, and in such a way as to give the color of the times to the 
facts. And the references to the points of illustration in the life and teachings 
of Christ with the great thoughts of the heathen religions, are frequent and sug- 
gestive. The appeal which this theme makes to the deepest Christian feeling ex- 
cites in most of the popular writers an inflated rhetoric in the struggle for ex- 
pression, which renders them prolix and very tiresome to one who looks into 
them for information or definition. Thereis something of this inevitable exalta- 
tion in this volume, but it combines with a natural power of fresh and condensed 
expression, which, with the constant necessity for brevity, only appeals to the 
sympathy of the reader. The little book will be read more than once by one 
who once reads it, and will prove an invaluable aid to one who wants much ina 
little space, as well as to those to whom constant study of the subject renders 
any fresh presentation of the subject acceptable. C. W. HODGE. 


The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed : 

Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. 1.—Genests and Exodus. By 
Milton S. Terry, D.D., and Fales H. Newhall, D.D. Pp. 570. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt, 1889.) Although first in the series, this volume is the last but 
two in the order of appearance of Dr. Whedon’s Commentary on the Bible. 
Dr. Terry, the survivor of the two theological professors whose names appear on 
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the title-page, is one of the best Old Testament scholars in the Methodist Church. 
To him by far the greater part of the work belongs, It all shows care, thought- 
fulness, calm temper, and a constant remembrance of the necessary limitations 
of such a commentary. There are occasional wood-cuts, illustrating points in 
natural history, Egyptology, and the like. The Introduction considers two main 
questions ; that of the unity and authorship of the Pentateuch, and that of the 
Creation narrative (Gen. i.). As to the former matter the results reached are in 
accord with traditional views, very moderately stated, and qualified by important 
assertions—e.g., ‘‘ The Pentateuch, especially the Book of Genesis, contains 
documents of various dates and authorship, which have been worked over into 
an orderly and homogeneous whole’’ (p. 21); ‘‘ The laws of the Pentateuch 
were either unknown, or else very largely neglected and isolated during most of 
the period between the conquest of Canaan and the Babylonian captivity”? (20.) ; 
** We have no need to assume that even great prophets, like. Samuel and Elijah, 
must have been familiar with the Books of Moses, ... Neither they nor the 
later prophets were representatives of the sanctuary or ritual, but they were sent 
forth with the fresh, living oracle of God ’’ (pp. 25, 26); ‘* The Books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers show different stages of legislation, and Leviticus con- 
tains a noticeably fuller and more elaborate priestly code and ritual than appear 
in Deuteronomy’”’ (p. 21). We have no intention of discussing the main ques- 
tion, but simply point out that these avowals make useless a large part of the 
current defences of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Similarly, as to 
the account of Creation, Dr. Terry rejects, as exegetically untenable, the opin- 
ions which find geology and modern cosmological theories minutely confirmed 
in Gen. i, Asto this he stands distinctly against Dana and Dawson, and with 
Dillmann, Driver, and Dods. That his own view, which, following that of Pye 
Smith, limits the conception of Gen, i, to the narrow locality of the first human 
beings, and excludes the larger cosmological reference, has its own serious 
difficulties, does not lessen the force of his criticisms, while it is quite in keeping 
with the view he holds as to the local and partial nature of the flood. These 
hints are sufficient to show that while the book is conservative, and few of its 
conclusions are new, it is the work of an open-minded student, who recognizes 
the possibility of advance in understanding the Bible-——Handbooks for Bible 
Classes. Exodus, Chap. J.-XIV. By Professor James Macgregor, D.D. Pp. 
207. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, n. d.; New York: Scribner & Welford.) 
The first remark suggested by this book is one of surprise that a volume larger 
than that on Genesis, in the same series, should take us through hardly more 
than one third of Exodus. The second is one of regret that the purely exegetical, 
historical, geographical, and archzological questions have not received their 
fair proportion of the increased space. There are many things that will interest 
those who use this little book, and will instruct them, but there is a diffuseness 
and vagueness as to some critical matters, joined with an-undue enlargement 
on dogmatic questions, which expose it to unfavorable comparison with several 
of its predecessors.—— Bib/e-Class Primers. Edited by Professor Salmond, 
D.D., Aberdeen. Historical Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, By the Rev. John Skinner,M.A. Pp.go, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
n.d. ; New York: Scribner & Welford.) This is an excellent sketch of the his- 
tory of a most important and too-much-ignored period. It is divided into short 
paragraphs, each with a heading in large type; the statements are generally 
judicious, the style clear and compact, and the information trustworthy. Its 
chief defect is the lack of instruction on the literary and theological activities of 
the Jewish people in the time treated of.——A Greek Testament Primer. An 
Easy Grammar and Reading Book for the Use of Students beginning Greek. 
By the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., Rector of Bucknell. Pp. vi., 138. (Oxford : 
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Clarendon Press, 1888 ; New York: Macmillan & Co.) This little book is in- 
tended for those who, without classical education, wish to read the New Testa- 
ment. About half of it is taken up with an outline Grammar, and the remainder 
with a series of progressive exercises for reading Greek, a number of selections 
from the New Testament, and an Index of Words. Each exercise or selection 
is preceded by a vocabulary. Such books will doubtless be more and more in 
demand, If our Church should conclude to recommend to the Seminaries the 
establishment of an introductory year, books like this will be among the neces- 
sary text-books. Of course many minutiz are left out. The Syntax of this 
grammar is especially defective, and the defect is worst in the most complicated 
part, that of the moods and tenses. As to the exercises, we believe it would 
be much better for the purpose if they were interspersed with the grammatical 
statements, with which they would then better correspond. We have faith, also, 
in the value of English-Greek exercises, which are here wanting. At the same 
time, whoever thoroughly masters this Primer, will be in a better condition to 
profit by a course in New Testament Exegesis than many graduates of our col- 
leges. Svntax of Moods and Tenses in the New Testament Greek. By 
Ernest De Witt Burton. Pp. 44. (Boston: Printed for Private Circulation, 
1888.) This unpretentious little pamphlet, by the Professor of New Testament 
Greek at the Newton Theological Institution, is devoted to the very topic in 
which the primer just noticed is especially deficient, and will be very serviceable 
to students, both tor a general and sufficiently full survey of the subject, and for 
reference from time to time. We hope that it will become widely known, and 
prove only the first-fruits of the author’s labors in a very promising field. ——/ohn 
the Baptist, the Forerunner of Our Lord: His Life and Work. By Ross C, 
Houghton, D.D. Pp. 372. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1889.) This book is 
written by an intelligent and devout man, more anxious to have his subject ap- 
preciated than to analyze character, or engage in critical inquiries. He quotes 
largely from the popular ‘‘ Lives of Christ,’ which, indeed, necessarily deal with 
John the Baptist so fully as to leave little that is new to be said.——Das Alte 
Testament und die Christliche Sittenlehre. Von Ernst Fischer, Pastor zu 
Bessingen. Pp. 161. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1889; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) The author avoids the extremes which find in the Old Testament, 
the one no materials for Christian Ethics, and the other materials of like quality 
and quantity with those of the New, and with moderate and generally judicious 
statements expounds the view that the basis of Old Testament ethics is funda- 
mental to that of the New, and yet that the more legal aspect of morality is 
merged in the riper growths of Christian character. The treatise, which is no 
more than a sketch, touches upon difficult points in the Old Testament morality, 
and treats them in a conservative spirit.——Bzblische Psychologie, Biologie, 
und Pdédagogik, als die Grundlagen christlicher Erziehung und Selbstsucht. 
Dargestellt von Professor Dr, Karl Fischer, kénigl. preuss. Gymnasialdirektor. 
Pp. xii., 119: (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1889; New York: B. Westermann & 
Co.) In his preface the author decries all psychology, except Biblical psychol- 
ogy, on the ground that human reason and morals are untrustworthy, because 
always conditioned by circumstances. He seems not to see that Biblical 
psychology may be vitiated in a similar way, through the limitations of the per- 
ceiving and interpreting mind. His use of ‘‘ Biology’’ to denote the discussion 
of the conditions of religious life is not the more commendable in such a treatise 
because Drummond has made it familiar. In the practical portions of the book 
there are suggestions that are worth considering. The evident obligations of 
the writer to Beck and his teachings are freely acknowledged. 


FRANCIS BROWN, 
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Das HEBRAER-EVANGELIUM. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Kritik des 
hebrdischen Matthaeus. Von RUDOLF HANDMANN. Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. VonO.v. GEBHARDT 
und ADOLF HARNACK. V. Band, Heft 3. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1888. Pp. 142. New York: B. Westermann & Co, 


Few writings have caused students of early Christian literature more trouble 
than that mysterious work known as the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
Among all the discussions of the subject this most recent one by Handmann 
takes high rank for its clear, candid, and scientific treatment of the whole ques- 
tion. In the opinion of the writer, it throws new light upon the lost Gospel, and 
brings us nearer than we were to an adequate understanding of it. The intro- 
ductory chapter upon the results of previous criticism shows that though the 
opinions of the critics have varied greatly, there has been in recent years a con- 
stantly increasing tendency to look upon the Gospel as a late and secondary 
production, and hence to relegate it to a subordinate place in the history of early 
Christian literature. An admirable chapter upon the testimonies of the ancient 
Church follows. The witnesses to the Gospel are divided into four groups: (1) 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius ; (2) Irenzeus, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret ; (3) Jerome; (4) Bede, Nicephorus, and Codex Tischendorf III. 
The division is very satisfactory, and makes possible a clear distinction between 
the direct and indirect witnesses, the trustworthy and untrustworthy testimonies, 
The main conclusions which the author draws from his discussion of the first 
group are that this Gospel, and it alone, was in use among the Hebrew Christians 
of the early centuries ; that it was held in high esteem by some of the Fathers 
of the orthodox Church, and was gradually pushed out only by the formation of 
the New Testament canon ; that it was composed in Hebrew, but early trans- 
lated into Greek ; that it was used in the original by Papias (?), Hegesippus, 
and Eusebius ; in the translation by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. These 
results seem to the writer well grounded, as also the conclusion, drawn by the 
author from his investigation of the notices of Irenzus and Epiphanius, that 
neither of these Fathers had seen the Gospel, and that neither of them possessed 
any reliable information in regard to it. Itis important that this should be 
emphasized, for many critics have been led astray by treating all the extant 
notices of the Gospel as of practically equal value, and by failing to see that the 
reports of Irenzus and of Epiphanius are not reliable. Handmann also rightly 
emphasizes the fact that Epiphanius’s ‘‘ falsified ’’ Gospel of Matthew had noth- 
ing to do with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He thinks that it may 
have been identical with the heretical Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, His in- 
vestigation of these two groups of Fathers leads him further to conclude that 
their testimony furnishes no warrant for the identification of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews with the Hebrew Matthew, and an examination of the utter- 
ances of Jerome on the subject results in the opinion that the latter knew the 
two Gospels to be entirely different works. With this important conclusion, the 
writer is not able to agree. In order to accept it, it is necessary to believe, with 
Handmann, that in de vir, i//. c. 3 (to say nothing of other passages almost as 
troublesome), where Jerome expressly identifies the two Gospels, he is not stat- 
ing his true opinion, Were there indisputable grounds for distinguishing the 
two Gospels, such a course as this might be permissible, but the truth is, no such 
grounds exist. The tradition that Matthew wrote a Hebrew Gospel is too old to 
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be explained away, or to be looked upon as the result of a deduction from the 
existence of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Moreover, the latter Gospel, 
though it may have been called by the Jewish Christians, who used it and no 
other, simply ‘‘ The Gospel,’’ as Handmann maintains, still must have had some 
author, and there is no reason to think that the tradition, among those who used it, 
might not have been that Matthew was its author. The report of this tradition 
is the best conceivable ground for Irenzus’s erroneous belief that the Gospel 
was the canonical Matthew. 

Handmann urges, as his chief argument against the identification, Eusebius’s 
apparent ignorance of it, But this can at most prove only that the copy which 
he saw did not bear the name of Matthew, which is not at all surprising. More 
than that, the Gospel, as we can gather from its extant fragments, by no means 
closely resembled the canonical Matthew, and hence Eusebius could have no 
reason for identifying the two, and must regard Irenzus’s statement as a mis- 
take. Handmann urges as a second argument against the identification of the 
two Gospels Jerome’s peculiar and variable treatment of the Gospel of the He- 
brews. But it is not difficult to understand his conduct, if we remember that the 
latter Gospel, as just remarked, did not closely resemble the canonical Matthew. 
This circumstance would necessarily make him cautious about ascribing it to 
Matthew, especially in cases where he was led to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the two Gospels, as, for instance, in de vir, i//. c. 2. The writer has long 
been convinced that the identification of the Hebrew Matthew of tradition with 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews solves the difficulties which beset the whole 
subject better than any other theory ; and Handmann’s endeavor to separate the 
two has but strengthened that conviction. The early Fathers had to deal with 
the ancient tradition that Matthew had written a Hebrew Gospel ; with the fact 
that there existed among the Ebionites a Hebrew Gospel, which, whether it bore 
Matthew's name or not, appears to have been ascribed to him by Ebionitic tradi- 
tion ; and with the fact that this Gospel, though not heretical, and, indeed, in 
the time of Clement and Origen standing in high repute in the orthodox Church, 
bore no close resemblance to the canonical Matthew, and hence constituted a 
fifth independént Gospel. Under these conditions, the Fathers could hardly do 
otherwise than treat the Gaspel in the peculiar way they did. 

Handmann gives all the extant fragments of the Gospel, twenty-two in number, 
careful and thorough treatment, and finally sums up his conclusions in regard 
to the readers of the Gospel, its name, the translations of it (a Greek version of 
it existed very early, and Jerome translated it both into Greek and Latin), and 
its contents, which comprised an account of the life, teaching, and work of 
Christ, including his post-resurrection appearances. Handmann believes that it 
contained the genealogy of Jesus, but omitted the story of his birth. In aclosing 
and very important paragraph upon its relation to the synoptic Gospels, he 
reaches the conclusion, after a careful discussion, that it formed one of the two 
written sources of the synoptic tradition, the Ur-Marcus being the other. Hav- 
ing arrived at this point he makes the startling suggestion that it is to be identified 
with the Aéy:a of Papias. It would certainly be a great step toward the unravel- 
ment of the tangled thread of early Christian literature if we could substitute for 
that mysterious entity, the 2éy:a of Papias, this comparatively tangible Gospel of 
the Hebrews ; but the grounds for such an identification are very tew. It is true 
that we know so little about the Aéyca that no one, perhaps, will be able to prove 
Handmann’s suggestion false, and yet it is a venturesome leap from them to a 
complete Gospel, with its account of the genealogy, the life, the words, and the 
works of the Lord. But whatever the result of this novel suggestion, and what- 
ever conclusions may in the future be reached as to the relation of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews to our canonical Matthew, it will at any rate no longer be possible 
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to call it a mere compilation from one or more of our canonical Gospels, and all 
students of early Christian literature will be grateful to the author for so suc- 
cessfully vindicating its antiquity and originality. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN MARTYR TO EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Lectures de- 
livered on the L. P. Stone foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, in 
March, 1888. By GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. [1889]. 
8vo, pp. viii., 302. 


Dr. Purves has given us, in this valuable series of lectures, a study of the 
origins of Christianity, of which his theological a/ma mater, at whose call he has 
prepared them, may be justly proud. He has chosen his subject felicitously, 
and has developed it with care, vigor, breadth, and scholarly insight. There 
has been a widespread tendency among students of the beginnings of Christian 
history to underestimate the aniount, on the one hand, of Jewish feeling and 
modes of thought brought into Christianity by its first teachers, and, on the other, 
of heathen sentiment and philosophizing imported into the Church by the next 
generation, gathered out of the great Gentile centres. The consequence has 
been that the theorizers have had a clear field in which to disport their fancies 
as to the origin of the diverse elements which were discoverable in the records 
of early Christianity. Now this composite stream is traced back to an aboriginal 
conflict between Jewish and Gentile Apostles ; now a New Testament document 
is parcelled out between a Jewish original and a Christian reworking ; now the 
whole fabric of Christian theology is ascribed in a mass to heathen thought, 
baptized, indeed, but scarcely regenerated by the flood of Christian phraseology 
in which it is found sunk. Justin Martyr stands at just the point of historical 
development at which all such theories may be most conveniently brought to the 
test of facts ; and Dr. Purves, in undertaking a renewed study of his writings, has 
kept this circumstance fully in view. His work thus becomes truly a study through 
Justin of the origin of Christianity. After outlining the importance of Justin’s 
testimony, arising from the time in which he lived, his wide acquaintance with 
the Christian world, his character and the nature of his previous studies, as well 
as from the nature of his writings, which, as addressed to heathen and Jewish 
readers, give (for our purposes) an unsophisticated picture of Christianity, Dr. 
Purves divides his matter into an examination of what we may learn from Justin’s 
testimony of the social and civil relations of early Christianity, of the relations 
of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, of the influence of philosophy on early Chris- 
tianity, of the origin and early estimation of the New Testament books, and of 
the Church organization and the faith of the first age of the post-apostolic Church, 
The conclusion to which this comprehensive study conducts him is that the Chris- 
tianity of Justin presupposes ‘‘ both positively and negatively just that foundation 
which is described in the New Testament,’’ while at the same time it betrays the 
influx into Christianity of strong Gentile elements of thought and feeling (pp. 
292, 293). His work thus becomes a valuable apologetical as well as historical 
study. 

Stress is properly laid, in the second lecture, on Justin’s witness to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the first century of its proclamation, in spite of the 
fitful persecution to which it was always liable and the stinging contempt (the 
depth of which is scarcely conveyed fully to the reader) of which it was unceas- 
ingly the object. Dr. Purves declines to express the result of this growth in 
figures (p. 52); others calculate that by A.D. 100 there were one hundred thou- 
sand Jewish Christians between Jerusalem and Babylon, and by A.D. 200 about 
two millions of Christians in the Empire, increasing by the time of Constantine 
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to as many as six (according to Gibbon), or ten (Schultze), or sixteen (Keim) mill- 
ions. That the mass of these, even from the very opening of the second cen- 
tury, were of Gentile origin, the readers of Dr, Purves’s third lecture, in which 
the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christianity are carefully investigated in the 
light of Justin's witness, cannot doubt. In the first age, no doubt, the Church had 
lived and grown under the protection of Judaism, with which it was confounded ; 
under what sheath, after the destruction of the Jewish State, it had preserved 
itself from extinction through the laws against unauthorized societies, is less 
clear. Recent investigations appear to lead fairly to the hypothesis that every- 
where where protection was specially needed, Christians were organized under 
the color of burial, trade, or other clubs (cf. p. 65). Professor Ramsay’s study 
of Phrygian inscriptions has thrown a welcome additional light upon this matter 
(see especially Zhe Expositor, December, 1888, p. 404 sg.); and it is possi- 
ble that this may lie behind Justin’s apparent claim that Christians should re- 
main unmolested unless they could be proved to have done something contrary 
to the laws (p. 67). If we may conjecture that, even so early as this, Christians 
were often organized as a burial or some other kind of permitted club, it might 
well seem to Justin intolerable that inquisition should be pushed beyond the osten- 
sible ground of association, and so Christians be punished for a mere name, not 
having done anything contrary to the laws. 

Dr. Purves’s fourth lecture seems to us a very specially able study, and his 
outline of Justin’s doctrine of God and the Logos a successful attempt to hold 
the scales justly between the Christian inheritance and the philosophical presup- 
positions of the apologist. In this connection also we should call attention to 
the successful attempt to separate the traditional Christian doctrine from Justin's 
own formulation of it, which is made in the sixth lecture, and which provides a 
powerful apologetical argument for the traditional account of the origin of 
Christianity, The account of the organization of the early Church in the same 
lecture appears to us to leave absolutely nothing to be desired (cf. also pp. 7, 8) ; 
it is a great comfort to read so judicious and accurate an investigation upon this 
subject in days when nearly every man has a special reading of his own of the 
first stages of Church organization. We doubt the reason assigned for Justin’s 
use of xpororaec (p. 262), as if it arose from an ambiguity felt to attach to the terms 
** presbyter’ and “‘ bishop ;’’ but the discussion of the slow growth of the use of 
the word ‘‘ bishop’’ to designate the presiding officer is very interesting. On 
this point, too, Professor Ramsay’s Phrygian studies are throwing a most wel- 
come light. Lastly, Dr. Purves sums up very satisfactorily Justin's evidence for 
the New Testament books and Canon, in his fifth lecture; in the course of this, 
however, he falls into the usual exaggeration with which the absence of appeal to 
the New Testament in Tertullian’s Apology is spoken of. ‘* Tertullian,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ does not once appeal to any New Testament passage in his Apology’”’ 
(p. 246). Of course, there is a strong contrast, in the use made of the Scriptures, 
between the Apology and Tertullian’s other writings ; and this contrast fairly 
serves Dr. Purves’s purpose in adducing it. But the sentence we have quoted 
does not represent the matter of fact exactly. Tertullian does not cite any New 
Testament book by name in his Apology, but the reader of that document would 
have no difficulty in learning his view of the nature of the Scriptures, or their 
authority, or their division into Old and New Scriptures of equal authority but 
diverse age ; and in c. 31 not only is the New Testament, as a whole, adduced 
as part of the sacred books of the Christians, but in this adduction Mat. v. 44 
is alluded to, and 1 Tim. ii. 2 directly appealed to in words as pointed as these : 
** Nay even in terms, and most clearly, the Scripture says, ‘ Pray for kings and 
rulers and powers that all may be at peace with you.’ ’’ 

It is rare for Dr. Purves to fall into even so slight a slip as this. On p. 209 a 
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brief passage on the Didaché is somewhat unexpectedly interpolated into the dis- 
cussion of Justin’s relation to a harmony of the Gospels. We deprecate the 
phraseology by which a ** gospel-canon”’ is spoken of on p. 249, on account of its 
association with the false theory of the origin of our canon suggested by Reuss 
and elaborated by Weiss. It is not obvious to us why ‘* Marcionites’’ are sug- 
gested on p. 107. Anda remark on p. 108 may be misapprehended by some of 
the careless as implying a condemnation of Paul. But these things are nothing. 
We close the book with a sense of unalloyed pleasure in its reading, and with 
the conviction that Dr. Purves has given us what must stand for many years as 
the standard work on Justin Martyr and his witness to early Christianity. 


B. B. WARFIELD. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CHRISTIAN AND A JEW ENTITLED ANTIBOAH IIATIIZKOY 
KAI #IAQNOS IOYAAIQN II[POS MONAXON TINA. The Greek Text Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, together with a Discussion of Christian Polemics 
against the Jews. Inaugural Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Marburg, presented by ARTHUR CUSHMAN Mc- 
GIFFERT. New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1889. 


It is pleasant to receive from an American scholar and an American publish- 
ing house a critical edition of an hitherto unedited piece of ancient Christian 
literature. Such work must necessarily be performed abroad where the manu- 
scripts are, and the book before us is no exception to this rule. It was presented 
by the editor as his dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
University of Marburg. Nevertheless, his own nationality and the publication of 
his work after his return to America will justify us in claiming it as the product 
of American patristic scholarship. 

The Dialogue here published was found in 1887 by the editor in the National 
Library at Paris, in a MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century, under the mistaken 
title of ‘‘ Papisci et Jasonis . . . colloquium.’’ His first hope that he had 
stumbled on a trace of the famous second century Dialogue was disappointed, 
yet what he found proved to be worthtranscribing. It turned out to be the same 
work which Professor Zahn had found in an older recension in a Ms. at Venice 
and a third copy of which also exists in the library of the Most Holy Synod at 
Moscow. It is identical also with portions of a diddeéic xatd "Iovdaiwy written by 
an unknown Abbot Anastasius in the ninth century and to be found in Migne’s 
Patrol. Greec., Ixxxix., 1203-82. The editor has carefully and scientifically esti- 
mated the relations and worth of these sources (except that he only secured the 
variant readings of the Moscow MS, for the first three pages), and has given us 
a critical edition of the Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, basing his text on the 
Venetian MS., which manifestly represents the oldest recension known. Even 
this Ms., however, contains evident additions to the lost original, and the Dia- 
logue as a whole has been changed considerably in the course of its transcription 
until the Paris MS. was written. 

The Dialogue itself is not of much historical value. It was probably written 
in Egypt, and is assigned by the editor to the fifth or sixth centuries. The men- 
tion of Saracens in chapter 10 would seem to require a later date if, as is not 
improbable, the word be not an addition to the original text. But it can hardly 
be put later, at any rate, than the seventh century. It defends the worship of 
images by Christians, on the ground that they worship not the image, but that 
represented by it; uses the phrase ‘‘ rice dyiag Seoréxov Kai deimapdévov Mapiac,”’ 
and contains other indications of a corrupted theology. Itis written, however, 
in a vigorous and animated style, and possesses more literary merit than most 
works of a similar kind. It does not appear to have any literary connection with 
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previous anti-Jewish works known to us, and is therefore an interesting though 
comparatively unimportant specimen of the Christian literature of the age from 
which it comes. 

The editor's introduction (part of which appeared in this REVIEW for July, 
1888) is particularly interesting to patristic students. He points out the thor- 
oughly artificial character of all but the very earliest debates with Jews which 
have come to us from the ancient Church. In fact, even Justin's Trypho scarcely 
reads like the record of a veritable discussion. The Jew was the most con- 
venient lay figure by the aid of which Christian writers could exhibit the proofs 
of their religion from the Old Testament. In these dialogues he ever conven- 
iently suggests the points which his Christian antagonist wishes to elaborate, and 
in the end either admits his own fo!ly and error or vanishes ignominiously from 
the scene. Dr. McGiffert shows also that from the start Christianity adopted 
the Hebrew Scriptures as her own, but was chiefly concerned to read in them 
(or rather zz¢o them) all the events and doctrines of the New Testament. All 
this illustrates the fact that Judaism soon ceased to be a prominent element in 
the Church. We do not understand, however, why Dr. McGiffert should say 
(p. 7) that we have no early apologies in which Christianity is defended, both 
because rational and because of its fulfilment of prophecy, and why he should cite 
Justin’s apology in proof of this ; for surely the latter presents a notable com- 
bination of just these two lines of argumentation. 

The editor has given also in his introduction a convenient list of Greek and 
Latin works against the Jews. We welcome his book, not only for its scholarly 
ability, but as an indication that some in our Church are taking special interest 
in patristic literature. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


THE NICENE AND PostT-NICENE FATHERS. Vols, IX., X., XI., JOHN CHRY- 
SOSTOM. New York: The Christian Literature Co. 


This Select Library, invaluable to the Christian public, edited with such 
marked ability by Dr. Schaff, together with the active co-operation of some of 
the best European and American scholars, is commanding increased attention, 
and is steadily growing in the public favor. The three most recent volumes— 
IX., X., Xl.—are devoted to the works of Chrysostom, the most persuasive preacher 
among the Christian Fathers, popularly styled the Golden-Mouthed. We have 
here his eloquent Homilies on the Gospel of Matthew, on Acts and Romans, and 
on the Statues, together with his Select Homilies and Letters, his Treatise on the 
Priesthood, and his Ascetic Treatises, accompanied by the editor’s admirable 
Prolegomena on the Life and Work of John Chrysostom. To all this there are 
added by assistant and accomplished editors improvements upon the language of 
the original English translation in regard to archaic and obsolete words, sim- 
plifying obscure phrases, verifying biblical quotations, and correcting various 
errors in the English edition, together with valuable notes bearing upon modern 
criticism. 

The average is about six hundred large octavo pages to each volume. 

The mechanical execution reflects increasing credit upon the well-earned 
reputation of The Christian Literature Co. 

By a great reduction of its original cost, this Select Library is put within easy 
access of the American public. We are glad to learn that its circulation is 
largely increasing. R. B. WELCH. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By F. 
LICHTENBERGER. Translated and edited by W. Hastie. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford. 


The translation of this valuable history is in all respects excellent. The Preface 
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by the translator is better than the average of the work that he has translated, 
and excites the wish that he had given us his own history rather than Lichten- 
berger’s. 

The history of German Theology in the nineteenth century is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to trace. The elements are so complex, the forces so variable and difficult 
to classify. It requires the hand of a master who has traced the history of 
theology in its entire development, and who sees it in its entire environment in 
the circle of the sciences. It seems to us that Lichtenberger fails just here. He 
does not grasp the problem. He does not give us the secret of the development 
of those mighty forces that have dominated not only German Theology but the 
entire religion and life of our century. Germany has been the centre of these 
forces, but their working has been world wide. 

The construction of the history is too external and mechanical. The author 
deserves great praise for the immense material he has gathered for us in this vol- 
ume. Nowhere else can the student find so much information upon modern 
German Theology. No student of our times can aftord to do without it. Buta 
great mistake would be made by any one who should lean upon Lichtenberger 
and think that he understands German Theology because he has read his presen- 
tation of the history. The author is somewhat capricious in his study of the 
different schools and the representative divines. His brief and inappreciative 
reference to Julius Miiller, Dorner, Tholuck, and other leaders of the mediating 
school are very striking when compared with his treatment of Rothe, Bunsen, 
Schenkel, and others of that wing of theology. The discussion of the New Biblical 
Criticism is very inadequate and unsatisfactory, especially in the department 
of the Old Testament. 

The best part of the book is its study of Schleiermacher, and its appreciation 
of the regeneration of German Theology through his influence and work. But 
this is so generally recognized at present, and the literature upon Schleier- 
macher is so extensive, that we cannot see that Lichtenberger has added anything 
to our knowledge of this subject. 

The translator has given an Appendix, containing sketches of living German 
divines, taken from Schaff’s Encyclopedia. 

On the whole, the most that we can say of the book is that it is a useful book 
that must be used with great caution. C. A. BRIGGS. 


The following books in the department of Aizstorical Theology have been sent 
in, and demand brief notice : 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ; or, the Oldest Church Manual. By 
Philip Schaff. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) Dr. Schaff keeps at work at this important document of the first Chris- 
tian century, improving his volume in every edition, especially by references to 
the newer literature and more recent discussions. A Brief Introduction to the 
Study of Theology. By R. V. Foster. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.) Pro- 
fessor Foster of the Cumberland Presbyterian Theological School herein gives 
us a thoughtful and helpful guide to the young student in brief space and com- 
pact language, especially good in the departments of exegetical and historical 
theology.— The Counter-Reformation. By A. W. Ward. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ; New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This most recent 
issue of the series, entitled the E~ochs of Church History, is an important con- 
tribution to a department of history that has been too much neglected by Prot- 
estants. It is well written, large minded, and reliable-——A Church and her 
Martyrs. By Daniel Van Pelt. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion.) The Presbyterian Board of Publication does well in publishing such 
books. This volume does not belong to the class of scholarly works based on 
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original investigation, but is designed for popular reading. It is well adapted 
for its purpose. And yet no one could learn from its title that the Reformed 
Church of Holland was its theme. C. A. BriGGs. 





III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


ABSTRACT OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By Rev. JAMES PETIGRU Boyce, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Baltimore: H. M. Wharton & Co., 1887. 8vo, pp. xii., 493. 


The special note of the late Dr. Boyce’s Abstract of Theology is judiciousness. 
In the selection and ordering of the matter, in the proportion of its distribution, 
and in the method of presentation, the same fine judgment is displayed which has 
governed his theological conceptions themselves. Dr. Boyce stands judiciously 
by the old forms of conception and presentation ; he is not taken captive by any 
of the bright new theories. He rejects ‘* kenosis’’ and points out its central 
error ; he rejects ‘* trichotomy ;’’ he rejects the ‘‘ New Theology’’ in all its items, 
The result is that he has given us a text-book which we are glad to place on the 
same shelf with our Drs. A. A. Hodge, Dabney, and Smith, and with his Dr. 
Strong, as another admirable compend of the Augustinian theology. 

We find the treatment of the topics which fall under the caption of Theology, 
in the narrow sense, especially excellent. The long and interesting chapter on 
the Being of God, for instance, is one of the best in the volume; while those 
on the Decrees of God, the Trinity, and Providence are scarcely inferior toit. In 
treating the Attributes of God there is sometimes shown a little too much sub- 
tlety ; while occasionally the point that is raised is not exactly met. For ex- 
ample (p. 75), the objection to creation that it implies a change in God “*‘ from a 
state of rest to one of activity,’’ is met as if the question was one of labor, not of 
bare change. This slight unwatchfulness of phraseology comes out again 
(p. 84) when Dr. Boyce speaks of God as “‘ limited in his power,’’ when what 
he means is (as he had previously explained on p. 83) that ‘‘ the exercise’’ of 
God's power is ‘* limited not by what he can do, but by what he chooses to do,”’ 
as is indeed plain from the context. It is this same occasional unguardedness 
that leads to the extreme statement (p. 196) that angelic beings, because uncor- 
related with matter, cannot act immediately on the material universe, but ‘* good 
or evil angels, if they would there operate, must do it through the influences 
they can exert on man ;”’ a position which is already denied on p. 178, Again 
(p. 210), after a judicious discussion of traducianism and creationism, the con- 
clusion is strangely expressed in a realistic formula. Again (p. 462), doubt is ex- 
pressed whether the condemned soul knows that he is condemned, in the inter- 
mediate state, although (p. 451) the parable of the rich man and Lazarus is 
rightly interpreted. Similarly (p. 78; cf. 79, 272, 279, 284, 289) the Aquinas- 
Reformed mode of stating the incarnation as that of a Divine Person, not of the 
Divine Nature, is pressed so far as fairly to justify the Lutheran objection that 
no incarnation at all is provided for, but only a sustentation or indwelling. We 
find most fault, however, with the statement of the relation between the natural 
and federal headship of Adam (pp. 251, 252): ‘‘ The Scriptures recognize both 
a natural and federal headship of Adam, The natural headship would have suf- 
ficed to account for all the effects of Adam’ssin, The federal headship becomes 
necessary, however, in connection with salvation through Christ.’’ So sharply 
is sin made, in the strict sense, hereditary that ‘‘ nothing but Adam’s death 
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before the birth of posterity, or some such miraculous influence as goes against 
nature, or at least acts apart from it, and is believed to have existed in the birth 
of Jesus, could have prevented all the evils which befell Adam from coming in 
like manner upon his posterity.’” The federal headship thus is made to add ab- 
solutely nothing to the natural headship in the matter of the propagation of sin. 
In such circumstances we may well ask why it was instituted at all. Dr. Boyce 
seeks a twofold reason for it: (1) though it is not needed in the propagation of 
sin, yet in the event that Adam had stood, it would have been needed as the 
ground for the confirmation of his posterity in holiness with him ; and (2) further, 
it furnishes a point of application for the plan of redemption—for Christ being 
made, as the second Adam, our representative head. Thus we are in the midst 
of incongruities. Moral evil is so strictly hereditary, that the federal relation of 
Adam has no part in the transmission of sin; and yet moral goodness would 
have been so wholly inhereditable that ‘‘ only through the representative headship 
could blessing come, in the event of the fall.’’ Whence we learn that there is 
something in that moral state which God announces his purpose of visiting upon 
the third or fourth generation, that makes it inevitably propagatable ; while 
there is something in that state which God proposes to visit unto the thousandth 
generation, that makes it wholly unpropagatable! Further, Dr. Boyce is forced 
into the not very enviable position of having to say (p. 257) that what would 
have come upon man wholly without Adam’s representative position, is repre- 
sented by Paul in the fifth chapter of Romans to have come by and on account 
of Adam's representation, in order that it might form a basis from which he 
might justify his doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. Whence 
we discover that not only the framers of the Levitical legislation, as Professor 
Robertson Smith asks us to believe, but the Apostle to the Gentiles, uses the 
method of *‘ legal fiction’’ in commending his teachings. It is a small matter to 
urge that Dr. Boyce’s theory is liable to all the objections which are adducible 
against the Placewan theory, the zparov wWeidog of which is that, along with the 
looser views, it makes moral evil strictly hereditary, The very thing to be ac- 
counted for is, on the other hand, the attachment of moral condition to the line 
of heredity ; and it is in order to account for this that the federal headship of 
Adam is presented to us in the Scriptures. We have no reason to believe that 
moral states and dispositions are in the strict sense hereditary. We do not ex- 
perimentally observe them to be so in the differing measures under which alone, 
in an universally sinful world, we can observe heredity with reference to them 
at all. A specially holy parent does not naturally transmit his holiness; a 
specially reprobate one does not invariably transmit his special sinfulness. And 
although we cannot go all lengths with them, we cannot help feeling chat the 
school of physicists, led by Professor Weissmann, who are striving to modify the 
current doctrine of heredity so far as to deny that acquired character can be 
transmitted, are, so far as moral character is concerned, in the right. We “‘in- 
herit’’ moral character just as we ‘‘ inherit’ property, not as we inherit physical 
properties ; it has been attached to the line of heredity by a law or decree, 
arbitrary or judicial—it is not hereditary naturally, but judicially. 

The chapter on the Azonement is especially full and satisfactory, teaching the 
strict satisfaction theory of definite atonement, the admirable statement of which 
(p. 340) we gladly accept : ‘‘ While for the Elect, he made an actual atonement, 
by which they were actually reconciled unto God, and, because of which, are 
made the subjects of the special divine grace by which they become believers in 
Christ and are justified through him ; Christ, at the same time, and in the same 
work, wroughtout a means of reconciliation for all men, which removed every 
legal obstacle to their salvation, upon their acceptance of the same conditions 
upon which the salvation is given to the Elect.’’ This chapter is notable further 
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for containing what is perhaps the first statement and refutal in a formal 
system of theology of the ‘* fearfully and wonderfully’’ made theory of the atone- 
ment taught in Progressive Orthodoxy. The doctrine of Reprobation is 
very acutely stated (pp. 356, 357). The decree of Reprobation is held to be sov- 
ereign in the strictest sense, but in itself to have no reference to men as sinners, 
while, on the other hand, it is the fact that they are sinners alone that governs 
the result of the act of reprobation. If, for example, out of the body of the saved 
God should choose to select some for the accomplishment through them of some 
high purpose for which they required and would receive additional endowments 
of grace, all those of the saved not selected for this purpose would be thus sov- 
ereignly passed by, and hence, for this purpose, ‘‘ reprobated,’’ the resultant 
treatment being that they would not receive the gifts of grace fitting for the end 
in view. In like manner, when a body of men are selected out of sinners for 
salvation, as this electing act is sovereign, so the correlate reprobating act is 
sovereign, but only secures that the ‘‘ rest’’ shall be left as they ave. They are 
sinners, and hence they are left to be treated as sinners; but this treatment, 
though the result of reprobation in a sense, is not based on the fact that they are 
reprobated, but on the fact that they are sinners. 

We had marked a number of further passages for mention ; but this notice is 
already toolong. Let us only remark that the volume has in it no professed treat- 
ment of the sacraments, but from the few words which are given to them under 
the subhead of means of sanctification, we perceive that the author stands upon 
Zwinglian ground, B. B. WARFIELD, 


DAS GEPREDIGTE WORT UND DIE HEILIGE SCHRIFT. Conferenzvortray auf der 
meckl. Pastoralconferenz in Malchin u. s. w., von Dr. A. W. DIECKHOFF, 
Consistorialrath und Professor der Theologie. Rostock: Stiller’sche Hof- 
und Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1886. 8vo, pp. 22. 


Das Wort GoTTes. Gegen Dr. Volck und Dr. von Oettingen, von Dr. A. W. 
DIECKHOFF. Rostock: Stiller’sche Hof und Universitats-Buchhandlung, 
1888. 8vo, pp. 46. 


Dr. Dieckhoff as long ago as 1858 published an important work on Hofmann’s 
doctrine of Holy Scripture and the preached word, and has thus been naturally 
led to devote his ‘* Conferenzvortrag’’ of 1886 to examining a series of theses 
teaching all of Hofmann’s errors which was put forth at the Dorpat January 
Conference of 1886. This is the origin of these two pamphlets, the second of 
which is an answer to the Dorpat reply to the first. They give us a very wel- 
come defence of the true relation of the living voice of the church, preaching the 
word, to the written word of God enshrined in the inspired Scriptures, as over 
against the subjectivism of the Hofmann school. The position which Dieckhoff 
stands for is that, although the Gospel is propagated and faith is begotten in the 
hearts of men by the word as preached, yet this is not the word in distinction 
from and apart from the Holy Scriptures, which are not only the rule and norm 
of Christian teaching, but the source and the only divinely certain source of 
faith. If we conceive of the preached word in distinction from and apart from 
the Scriptures as the source of faith, he contends, faith loses the foundatién of 
its certainty in the certain word of God, and we are compelled to seek the 
ground of the certainty of faith in the uncertain subjectivity of the believer—a 
course which, as he shows, the school of Hofmann actually takes. The impor- 
tance of the question of the Hofmannite discrimination between the preached 
word as the source of faith and the Scriptures as the record of revelation, resides 
not merely, then, in the erroneous conceptions which thus arise both as to the 
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preached word and the Scriptures, but also in the fact that it destroys the Chris- 
tian's certitude of faith, When we speak of faith and certainty together, we 
must carefully discriminate three separate problems, certainly very easily dis- 
tinguished but nevertheless not infrequently confounded—the problems which 
concern severally the grounds of our certainty of the truth of what we believe, 
the grounds of the certainty of our salvation after we believe, and the grounds 
of our assurance of salvation. It is, of course, the first of these problems which 
Dieckhoff has in mind, as also has Frank in his great work on Zhe System of 
Christian Certainly, written from the Hofmannite side. And his point is that 
** the faith of our church and therewith the true Christian faith in general can 
only be maintained when it finds with all certitude its ground in the revelation 
of God, and therefore in the Holy Scriptures, the sole divinely certain word of 
God's revelation which the church possesses,’’ In defence of this proposition 
he contends strenuously that the Scriptures are not only the record of revelation, 
as the Hofmannites say, but are wholly included in revelation and are its com- 
pletion ; and that the preached word is not, in any such sense as is true of the 
Scriptures, the word of God, but derives all its value as the word of God from 
its relation to the Scriptures, as the proclamation of their truth ; and consequently 
that ‘* the preached word is the means of grace of the word through which God 
works faith, only in union with the Scriptures and as the preaching of God’s word 
out of them.’’ Surely we will all go heartily with Dieckhoff when he opposes the 
Hofmannite theory that the preached word is the living voice of God through 
the church, independent of the Scriptures and finding not its source but only its 
norm in them, by contending that though it is God’s will that it shall be his 
word as preached that saves the world, he equally wills that it shall be his 
word as revealed in the Scriptures that is preached,—*‘ not the Credo of the 
church, but the word of God which by God's command is preached by the 
church, is the means of grace by which God works faith.”” We heartily agree 
thus with the main drift of the pamphlet, that the church is spread abroad 
through a preached Gospel resting on the written Gospel, the trustworthiness of 
which underlies every act of faith, and is coémbraced in every act of faith 
(p. 13). 

The Dorpat theologians, in their reply to this address, laid stress on the fact 
that they, too, were ready to say that the Scriptures were as the ‘‘ record of 
revelation” also, in their whole extent, a part of revelation. The second 
pamphlet thus is made to be in the main an examination of the Hofmannite doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture. It is pointed out that when they say that the Scriptures 
are ‘‘ a part of revelation,’’ they only mean that they are the product of the reve- 
lation-period of the church (rather than of any other), and only in this (p. 6) differ 
from the Catechism, the Apostles’ Creed, or any good sermon, which, as the 
voice of the living church, are and contain God’s word as truly as the Scriptures, 
and, as Volck says, as ‘‘surely.’’ This results from the general Hofmannite 
view which derives straight from Schleiermacher ; and which finds expression 
not only in Volck’s deliverance that ‘‘the testimony of the church, working 
saving faith, which has pervaded all the centuries, is just as certain a word of 
God as the preaching of the Apostles’’ (p. 26), or in Von Oettingen’s opinion that 
for simple laymen a hymn-book or a postil may be more edifying and more 
accessible ‘*‘ as the word of God "’ than the Bible (p. 6), but also in Frank’s formal 
equation of Inspiration and Spiritual Illumination. Therefore Von Oettingen 
carefully guards himself, writing that the Scriptures as ‘‘ a constituent element 
of the revelation-age of the old and new covenant are ‘ authentic’ (urkundlich),”’ 
and ‘‘in this sense inspired revelation-writings (eingegebene Offenbarung- 
schriften) ;’’ and again, ‘‘ all these Scriptures are divine, sacred, and holy, inas- 
much and inso far as they sprang out of the revelation-period, and inasmuch and 
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in so far as they ‘ urge Christ,’ because they are the attested testimony of the 
revelation of God in Christ, given in the history of redemption and of the king- 
dom’”’ (p. 13). This doctrine of Scripture makes it very easy to understand the 
stress which is laid by this school on the living witness of the Spirit in the church 
as over against the Scriptures, as the source of faith ; and renders it almost un- 
meaning for them to claim ‘‘ inspiration’ for the Scriptures at all. Neverthe- 
less, they do claim inspiration for them, although they can find its evidence only 
in the witness of the Holy Ghost affirming and confirming them in the church 
and in the heart. No portion of Dr. Dieckhoff’s discussion is more valuable than 
the polemic which he develops against this view, in the course of which he out- 
lines his own very satisfactory position, that the authority of the New Testament 
Scriptures is vindicated for us not, in the first instance, by the proof of their in- 
spiration, but by the proof of their apostolic origin (p. 17). It is because the 
apostles were Christ’s authoritative messengers that what they did and said and 
wrote as such comes to us with God's authority. We rest our acceptance of the 
New Testament Scriptures as authoritative thus, not on the fact that they are the 
product of the revelation-age of the church, for so are many other books which 
we do not thus accept ; but on the fact that God's authoritative agents in found- 
ing the church gave them as authoritative to the church which they founded. 
This mode of presentation excludes the common objection that not all the New 
Testament books were written by apostles, the point being not apostolic com- 
position, but apostolic gift ; and it pulls up by the roots the even commoner ob- 
jection that the church existed before the New Testament, the point being rather 
whether the church existed before the authority of the apostles which they have 
embodied in the New Testament. By this line of remark, it is also clear that 
prophetic and apostolic origin is the very essence of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. 

In view of recent efforts, made in the interests of destructive literary criti- 
cism, to separate the question of the authority of the Bible from all question 
of its origin, this matter becomes so interesting that we transcribe Dr. Dieck- 
hoft's very interesting criticism of the fides divina theory : ‘‘ But whence arises 
the assurance for faith that the Scriptures are inspired? For Von Oettingen 
the whole burden here falls upon the inner witness of the Holy Ghost—upon 
this, that the church of all times has experienced the world-conquering and 
unique Divine power and Spiritual force of these Scriptures, and that the Chris- 
tian can experience and will experience that not the human but the Divine Spirit 
speaks to us in them, But just in this is revealed the untenableness of this 
whole conception. The necessity of the test2montum Spiritus Sancti is beyond 
question. No man can attain to grasping in faith the word as the word of 
God, except he experiences the witness of the Holy Ghost in his heart. But this 
witness of the Holy Ghost is not lacking to the word of the church either, so far 
as it is the proclamation of the word of God ; and yet it is not thereby attested 
that nothing false has made its way into the ecclesiastical proclamation of the 
word of God. The proclamation of the word of God trom the side of the 
church is not identical with the word of God that God gave the church. The 
Divine power and Spiritual force of Christian writings may make themselves felt 
in very diverse degrees, more or less sure. . . . How is the difference between 
the ‘ unique’ Divine power and Spiritual force of inspired Scriptures, and the 
Divine power and Spiritual force of higher or lower grades of uninspired writ- 
ings, coming from the earliest age of the church, to be established? There is a 
difference in this respect even among the writings in the Canon. Hence it fol- 
lows that, as the enthusiasts prove, believers can err in what they take for the 
witness of the Holy Ghost; and that therefore the inner witness of the Holy 
Ghost cannot by itself, without the external witness, determine in a right and 
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safe way what the word of God is for believers. Hence, that the inspired 
Scriptures as such may be determined for faith, there is need, besides the wit- 
ness of the Holy Ghost, of an external criterion. And for this it is not enough 
that the Scriptures are shown to have come down from the revelation-age. 
From this age writings may also come which are not inspired. For a writing 
to be held to be inspired presupposes that it should have a prophetic or apostolic 
origin’’ (p. 15 sg.). For our part we do not see how this reasoning can be success- 
fully met ; though we ought not to need it to teach us a fact spread on the pages 
of our own Confession of Faith, the only difference between the statement of 
which and Dr, Dieckhoff's being a matter of form growing out of the vital point 
of view of the Confesszon, which is emphatically not the abstract, analytical 
document which its enemies and half-hearted friends represent it to be. Dieck- 
hoff says we need not only the ¢estimonium Spiritus Sancti but also external 
evidence, having a rational conviction in view ; the Confession says we need not 
only external evidence but also the inward witness of the Holy Ghost, having 
vital Christian faith in view (Chap. I., Section V.). It will scarcely be necessary to 
point out to those who will take the pains to read the Confession, that it is this 
Section V. and not Section IV. (which is sometimes erroneously adduced in this 
connection) which treats of this subject. Section IV. tells us the source of the 
authority that resides in Scripture ; tt is Section V. which tells us how we are to 
come to recognize and accept that authority ; and to quote Section IV. for this 
latter matter is wholly misleading. B. B. WARFIELD. 


WILHELM VATKE’S RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE ; oder, ALLGEMEINE PHILOSO- 
PHISCHE THEOLOGIE. Nach Vorlesungen herausgegeben von Dr. HERMANN 
G.S. PREISS. 8vo, pp. 674. Bonn: Emil Strauss, 1888. 


Vatke’s name has been associated mainly with his first work, his Re/zgéon of 
the Old Testament, published in 1835, when he was a Privatdocent at Berlin. 
His Human Freedom in tts Relation to Sin and to the Grace of God appeared 
in 1841, soon after his appointment as Professor Extraordinary. His later work 
was done ina silence very unusual with German theologians, and few away 
from Berlin knew that he was lecturing at the University nearly forty years 
longer. Since his death, which occurred in 1882, his memoir has appeared from 
the hands of Benecke, and his devoted pupil, Dr. Preiss of Kénigsberg, has 
brought out first his /z/roduction to the Old Testament, and now his Philosophy 
of Religion, This volume is based on lectures regularly given for nearly forty 
years (1839-75), and constantly subjected to careful revision. 

Vatke’s work is cast in the Hegelian mould. Religion and philosophy are to 
this system ‘identical in their content, only that religion lives in perception 
and conception, philosophy in idea’’ (p. 9). Full justice must be done to each 
in its order, and to the final identity of the two. After some preliminary expla- 
nations, the first section of Vatke’s book is devoted to ‘‘ The Philosophical Prepa- 
ration for the Philosophy of Religion ’’ (pp. 16-122), including the empirical de- 
velopment of the doctrine of knowledge, the metaphysical explanation of the 
process of knowledge, and the synthetic development of the principles of all be- 
ing and all knowledge. The remainder of the book (Part II., pp. 123-659) is 
concerned with religion and theology, discussing the essence, or the meta- 
physical idea, of religion; its psychological manifestation within human con- 
sciousness ; actual religion, in the form of piety ; and the several types of relig- 
ion, 

One who is disposed to attempt the mastery of a Philosophy of Religion con- 
structed on these principles, and elaborated in this comprehensive and exhaustive 
way, will find this work well fitted for his use. It is thoroughly organized and 
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well wrought out. Itis not a book to be dipped into at random. Its style is 
clearer than that of many German works of its class. The author can on occa- 
sion construct a sentence of half a page, with thirty commas to disclose its 
organism. We do not, at this season of the year, recommend it as fitted to relieve 
and lighten a summer holiday. Nor will it at any season satisfy those who do 
not accept its postulate of the substantial identity of philosophy and religion. 
CHARLES A, AIKEN, 


BUDDHISM, IN ITS CONNECTION WITH BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM, AND ITS 
CONTRAST WITH CHRISTIANITY. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
K.C.I.E., etc. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 


Until recently it has been very difficult for the ordinary reader to obtain 
reliable information on the subject of Buddhism. The original authorities 
had only to a limited extent been made accessible to those unacquainted 
with Sanskrit and Pali, and little had been done by competent scholars to 
make the unlearned public familiar with their teachings. As regards the 
original type of Buddhism contained in the Pali Scriptures of the 7ifitaka, the 
disadvantage has been of late years to a great extent removed through the trans- 
lations of a number of their most important parts in ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ edited by Professor Max Miiller, as also by the works of Rhys Davids, 
Oldenberg, and others. But the sources of information as to the greatly modi- 
fied Buddhism of Thibet and other countries of Northern Asia, which have 
been accessible to English readers, have hitherto been very meagre and un- 
satisfactory. The chief authority on this branch of the subject, for many years 
past, has been Kippen’s ‘* Lamaismus ;’’ but this has never been translated into 
English, and unfortunately has been for some time out of print and difficult to 
procure. Professor Rhys Davids, indeed, a few years ago, gave us a very clear 
exposition of Thibetan Buddhism, in his handbook on “‘ Buddhism ;’’ but in so 
brief a work could only treat the matter in the barest outline. As for the 333 
folio volumes which comprise the Thibetan canon, the Kangyur and Tangyur, 
the writer is not aware that any part has been translated into English. Under 
these conditions, the appearance of the learned and comprehensive work of Sir 
Monier-Williams will give special satisfaction to the many who are interested in 
the religions of the non-Christian world. The reputation of the learned author 
as an authority of the highest rank in the language and literature of India is 
well known to every person who takes an interest in these matters ; and, as he 
tells us, to his long familiarity with the sacred Sanskrit and Pali, he has added, 
in order to better preparation for these lectures, the study of the little known 
Thibetan, in which the voluminous canon of the Northern Buddhists is written. 
He has also had the advantage of three visits to India, the fruit of which fre- 
quently appears in these pages. As the result of his studies on the subject, 
we have now before us a work which, itis not too much to say, is the most com- 
prehensive and exhaustive exposition of Buddhism yet given to the English-read- 
ing public. 

The introductory lecture is occupied with a very satisfactory explication of the 
relation of Buddhism to Brahmanism and Hinduism—a subject of fundamental 
importance, but one as to which we have often had occasion to observe a re- 
markable degree of misapprehension. After this introduction, follow five lec- 
tures on the history of the Buddha and his teaching, the origin and composition 
of the original Buddhist Scriptures, and the early constitution of the Buddhist 
Community, with an exposition of the law, the philosophy, the doctrine and 
ethics of Buddhism, as first delivered by its author. In this part of the work 
the author deals with matters upon which much has been written before ; but in 
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the ten lectures which follow we have a full exposition of Northern Buddhism, 
especially of the Lamaism of Thibet, such as one will seek elsewhere in vain in 
the English language. After this, the ‘‘ Images and Idols’’ and the ‘‘ Sacred 
Objects of Buddhism”’ claim each a lecture, with an Excursus upon the relation 
of Buddhism to Indian Jainism, when the course is happily brought to a close 
with a summation of the contrasts between Buddhism in all its phases and the 
religion of Christ. 

As regards the original orthodox type of Buddhism, still dominant in Southern 
Asia, as in Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah, Sir Monier-Williams is at one with 
Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, and other eminent authorities, in affirming that it is an 
atheistic system of the agnostic type ; that it denies the existence of the soul as a 
separate entity from the body ; and that it is essentially and necessarily pessimis- 
tic, in that it maintains as fundamental truth that existence in any form or place, 
even in the highest heavens, is essentially evil, as involving the necessity of suf- 
fering. Despite the fact that this is often impatiently denied, since reading these 
lectures with the abundant evidence on this point which they contain, we more 
than ever wonder that this should be a matter of debate. As to the much-vexed 
question of the nature of Vzrvdna, the author maintains with Childers, Rhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, and like scholars of the highest eminence as specialists on 
this subject, that the word Vzrvdna is used by Buddhist authorities in a twofold 
sense : on the one hand, of an ethical condition attainable in this life, consisting 
in the total extinction of all desire; on the other, of absolute and eternal 
extinction, not merely of the individual being, but of that whole line of sen- 
tient being to which £arma or “* action’’ had given rise. 

On this subject it is curious to observe that a reviewer of the present work, 
contesting the author’s representations, claims that this last-named explanation 
of this word was a modern corruption of the primitive doctrine, comparable 
with the corruptions of the teachings of Christ which were brought in during the 
Christian centuries. For surely the facts are the exact reverse ; as witness the 
conversation between the Buddha and one Ufaséva, which is recorded in the 
Sutté Nipdtd, a section of the 7ifitaka which belongs, according to Fausbdll, 
to the primitive period of Buddhism, where this precise question is raised, and is 
answered by the Buddha to the effect that in the case of him who has attained 
the supreme Mirvana, ‘‘ that by which they say, ‘ He is,’ exists for him no 
longer.’’ 

Perhaps ncthing in these lectures is of more suggestive interest than the ac- 
count of the gradual transformation of the original atheistic or agnostic Buddh- 
ism into the elaborate theistic and polytheistic Buddhism of Thibet and High 
Asia. Buddha recognized no soul; but the Northern Buddhists, more true to 
consciousness, assert it. Buddha recognized no object of worship ; but his fol- 
lowers first made the dead Buddha a god, and then added rank after rank of 
imaginary beings in the heavenly worlds: Bodhisatwas (Buddhas-yet-to-be), 
and, still more exalted, Dkydni-Buddhas (Meditation-Buddhas), of which last, 
one, especially, ‘‘ was worshipped by the Northern Buddhists as a personal God, 
. . » aneternal Being.’’ Above these, yet again, as the last step of this develop- 
ment, was assumed an Adi-Buddha, or Primal Buddha, from whom they imag- 
ined all others to have emanated in a descending series, much according to the 
notion of the ancient Gnostics. Yet even this Adi-Buddha is only the simuda- 
crum of aGod! For he is not regarded as the Creator of the world in a Chris- 
tian sense, but only a world-ruler; for ‘* Northern Buddhists agree with the 
Southern in thinking that the world exists of itself, and that its only Creator is 
the force of its own acts.’’ To this elaborate system was also added, in testi- 
mony to another need of man, the notion of embodiments of these various 
heavenly beings, in the Lamas of Thibet. These are held to be the avaédrs or 
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** descents’’ of either (1) an ordinary saint, or (2) a Bodhisatwa, or (3) a supreme 
Buddha ; the supposed so-called incarnation in this last case being continually 
repeated in the succession of Grand Lamas of Lhassa and Tashi Lunpo. 

It is not surprising to observe that many positions of the learned author are 
stoutly opposed by acertain class of critics, who seem to regard it as a fatal 
disqualification for the unbiassed criticism of religious systems that one should 
have any settled faith in Christ and His Gospel. But when, as bya recent re- 
viewer of this book, it is dogmatically declared, in opposition to Sir ,Monier- 
Williams’s statements, that Buddha ‘* was a Gnostic, and not an agnostic ; that 
he did not teach pessimism ;’’ and ‘‘that he taught the same doctrine of the 
vanity of earthly possessions and affections and ambitions which Jesus taught 
five centuries later ;’’ and that ‘‘ he encouraged his followers to strive after a 
condition which . . . corresponds closely to the very highest ideal of heaven 
ever reached by Christian thinkers ;’’ most who really know anything of the sub- 
ject will be reminded that it is at least quite as possible for a man to be visibly 
biassed by unbelief as by faith in Christ. But none will be able to deny 
that, in general, the representations of Buddhistic teachings given in this work 
are accepted as correct, not only by scholars who cherish the decided Christian 
convictions of the present author, but by the chief representatives of scholarship 
in this line everywhere, however little any such may be able to agree with him in 
his Christian faith, And when, as Sir Monier-Williams tells us, he has been com- 
pelled—and with abundant reason—to exclude, as far as possible, such words as 
**sin,’’ ‘‘holiness,’’ ‘‘faith,’’ ‘‘trinity,’’ ‘‘incarnation,’’ etc., in rendering 
Buddhist terms into suitable English, one can see how easily one, especially, who 
has no spiritual knowledge of what is intended by such terms in the Gospel, mis- 
led by less accurate translation, may fall into the gravest error, as to the rela- 
tion of the religion of the Buddha to that of Christ. All the more important and 
necessary is the clear and discriminating exposition of this valuable work—a 
book which may be justly regarded as one of the most helpful for the study of 
Buddhism which has yet been given to English readers. We could only wish 
that the author had added to his account of the Buddhism of Thibet one or two 
lectures upon that of China and Japan. S. H. KELLOGG. 






We notice also the following recent works : 





The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Ninth Series of the Cunningham Lec- 
tures. By George Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York : 
Scribner & Welford, 1889.) Pp. x., 418, 8vo. We rejoice that a new edition of 
this admirable treatise has been called for, and that Professor Smeaton, now no 
longer with us, was spared until he could prepare it for the press. The addi- 
tions interspersed here and there in this new edition, wjth a view to make the 
work more full on several points, leave the great body of the work as it was. 
Readers will find it a comprehensive treatise, everywhere full, rich, devout, and 
sound. —— Systematic Theology: a Compendium and Commonplace-book, de- 
signed for the use of Theological Students. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., 
President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. Second edition revised and enlarged. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1889.) Pp. xxiii., 760, 8vo. The first edition of this excellent work was 
adequately reviewed in this REVIEW by Dr. Patton. It only remains to be said 
that in the second edition the revising and bettering hand is seen throughout 
the volume in details and especially in the literature, while the book. as a whole, 
remains unaltered. We admire it very much, It contains an amazingly full 
digest of recent (no doubt sometimes ephemeral) literature, a very well-sifted 
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collection of proof-texts, and a very helpful and concise statement of the Augus- 
tinian theology. The public are to be congratulated on having appreciated it 
sufficiently to call so soon for a second edition,x——7The Way: The Nature 
and Means of Revelation. By John F, Weir, M.A., N.A., Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in Yale University, (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1889.) Pp. xvi., 430, 12mo. Mr. Weir explains in his preface 
that the aim of the book ‘‘ has been to exhibit the general teaching of Revelation 
as pointing THE Way of salvation ; to sketch the plan of redemption as marking 
the unfolding of a moral and spiritual consciousness in man ; and to explain the 
nature of the means which constitute a channel of prophecy.’’ His extreme 
allegorizing method of dealing with Scripture (adopted, perhaps, under Sweden- 
borgianizing influences) removes this book beyond the reach of criticism. The 
whole of the earlier part of Genesis thus is an allegory of the life of the soul : 
‘* The allegory of creation, as contained in Genesis, comprises a general survey of 
all the ‘ days’ or states of being through which the soul passes from the incipient 
act of creation till it comes into the perfect ‘ likeness’ of God, who wills to dwell 
therein ‘in all his fulness’’’ (p. 14). We cannot proféss to understand the 
book. Take, for instance, this passage: ‘‘ The incarnation of the Word was 
not the abrupt entrance of the Messiah into earthly existence, but the culmina- 
tion in Jesus of long ages of travail in a psychical state, for the Lamb was * slain 
from the foundation of the world.’ The process of incarnation was gradual, and 
only consummated ‘in the fulness of time,’ as witnessed by the prophets and in 
the Psalms. The Word incarnated in Jesus is ‘God manifest in the flesh.” The 
descent of the Word, or Zogos, was into the carnal conditions of the natural 
man, Jesus manifested the Word which, in turn, revealed the Spirit. The 
Word was incarnated, not the Spirit—‘the Word was made flesh ;’ and the 
Word bears that relation to the Godhead that the soul of man bears to the in- 


dwelling spirit when imparted from above’ (p. 176).——Zhe Physiology of the 
Soul. By J, H. Wythe, M.D., D.D., LL.D., Professor of Histology and Micro- 
scopy in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; 


Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1889.) Pp. 332, 12mo. A straightforward, 
orderly, and strongly argued defence of the spiritual philosophy of man. We do 
not accord with all the opinions that are put forward ; we do not, e.g., accept 
the definition of freedom or the trichotomy of the human constitution. But 
we confidently predict that no one will read the book without feeling grateful to 
the author for his clear statement and able defence of the truth as to the nature 
of life, the relation of soul and body, and the general constitution and nature of 
man.——7Zhe Church and Scepticism. By the Rev. James Scott, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘* Principles of New Testament Quotation,” etc. (Edinburgh : James 
Gemmell, 1889.) Pp. 68, 16mo. A strong, thoroughgoing, perhaps somewhat 
too sharp criticism of the paper on the Church’s responsibility for present scep- 
ticism, which Dr. Marcus Dods read before the London meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, In the course of it Dr. Scott develops a striking defence of 
the doctrine of the Evangelical Church in regard to the inspiration, truth, and 
authority of Scripture, the progress and perfection of Revelation, and the atone- 
ment of Christ as a satisfaction for sin ; and shows that in proclaiming none of 
these is the Church fostering scepticism—in any other way, at least, than as the 
truth brings a crisis into the hearts that hear it. One doubts whether, however, 
Dr. Dods’s remarks might not be understood in a less offensive and truer sense 
than Dr. Scott ascribes to them.——J/m Kampf um die Weltanschauung: Be- 
kentnisse eines Theologen. Dritte und vierte Auflage. (Freiburg i. B.: J.C. 
B. Mohr, 1888.) Pp. 95, 12mo. The air of Germany is just now thick with 
‘* Confessions,’’ as each theologian strives to vindicate for himself the possession 
of a positive faith and a place among Christian believers. Thus, the Swiss pastor 
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Langhaus defends Das gute Recht der kirchlichen Mitte in language which 
might be mistaken by the unwary for orthodox; and thus Lipsius discourses 
on Glaube und Lehre in language which Canon Cheyne thinks does not lack in 
churchly flavor, Thus, too, our anonymous author, in very chaste and simple 
speech, seeks to commend the extremest Ritschlian naturalism as essential Chris- 
tianity. He cannot believe in the divinity of Christ, for that to him is ‘‘ a lie.’’ 
He cannot believe in a propitiatory atonement ; he cannot believe in the inspira- 
tion of Scripture or in the reality of miracles—not even of the miracle of Christ’s 
resurrection. But he believes in the kingdom of God and an ethical salvation, 
The book is easy and pleasant reading.——Der tiefe Graben zwischen alter 
und moderner Theologie: Ein Bekentniss, Von Franz Delitzsch. (Leipzig : 
Centralbureau der Instituta Judaica, 1888.) Pp.17,8vo. Dr. Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Con- 
fession’’ is of a far different character from, and might have been written as a 
direct corrective of the anonymous pamphlet we have just noticed. The impulses 
which have led him to give us so delightful a reaffirmation of his unshaken faith 
in supernatural religion seem to arise, on the one hand, from the increasing dan- 
ger into which supernaturalism has come from the spread of Ritschlian natu- 
ralism, and, on the other, from a not unnatural desire to set himself right with 
those who have feared that his concessions to the prevalent school of negative 
criticism might portend some loosening of his hold on the ‘‘ theology of the 
Cross, of Grace, of Miracle.’’ To such and, with them, to the whole Christian 
world, he testifies that his ‘* spiritual life still finds its root in the miraculous soil 
of that first love which he experienced with Lehmann, ZOpffel, Ferdinand 
Walther, and Biirger; that the reality of miracles is still sealed to him by the 
miracles of grace which he saw with his own eyes in the congregations of the 
blessed Mundenthal.’’ As a ‘*Confession’’ the paper naturally takes thus 
the form of an experience ; and it is this personal experience, as well as the re- 
corded and continued experience of the whole Christian body, and the testimony 
of God in the word, that he opposes to the anti-supernaturalism of the day. His 
complaint against Ritschlianism is : (1) That it denies any real personal commun- 
ion of the Christian with God and the risen Christ, substituting for it ‘‘ a medi- 
ate relationship effected through the Christian community, and through what 
God in Christ has become to this community’’—as if redemption and salvation 
came directly to the community and only indirectly, through union with it, to 
the individual ; (2) that it denies the new birth and all real conversion, substi- 
tuting for ita shallow moral conception apart from the direct action of grace ; 
(3) that it denies the reality of miracle, reducing the miraculous to a merely nat- 
ural phenomenon with which is connected the experience of a particularly helpful 
providence—a position which involves the rejection of prayer and coldness 
even toward that Easter message which is the very centre of the Gospel. If God 
is restricted in his activities to the course of nature, logically we must hold that 
Christ did not rise ; and actually it is observable that ‘‘ the disciples of the new 
theology recognize the resurrection as a fact in the consciousness of the early 
Church, but remain cold and reserved toward it as a fact of history.’’ Here is 
the great gulf that yawns between the old theology and the new: the new is a 
theology of nature, the old of grace. There can be no compromise between them, 
‘*To the fundamental question, Is there a supernatural realm of grace, and 
within it a miraculous interference of God in the world of nature, an interfer- 
ence displaying itself most centrally and decisively in the raising of the Redeemer 
from the dead ?—however we may seek to evade it, the answer can only be, 
Yes or No.’’ Would that many, who are little likely to do so, would hear this 
solemn warning as to the irreconcilability of the two conceptions. ——Pi/grims 
toward Plymouth ; a sequel to ‘* Perfectionism, the False and the True,’’ with 
especial reference to the ‘‘ Faith Mission.’’ By Rev. C. A. Salmond, Rothesay. 
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(Glasgow : J. N. MacKinlay, 1889.) Pp. 32, 8vo. A rejoinder to certain criti- 
cisms of Mr. Salmond’s excellent pamphlet on Perfectionism, which was noticed 
in our last number, and which we take this renewed opportunity to commend. 
As disagreeable as controversy is, it becomes a duty whenever dangerous error 
lifts its head. And though itis not, perhaps, the general opinion, errors of fanat- 
icism, perverting the truth, are commonly more dangerous than errors of ration- 
alism, denying the truth. They appeal tothe unwary Christian heart upon its un- 
guarded side, and through apparent reverence lead to deadly error. ‘‘I verily 
thought to do God service,’’ is the cry of a deep repentance fora deep sin. Hence 
Kenotism is more dangerous than Arianism ; asceticism than license ; perfection- 
ism than unveiled calls to sin. Let us hope that America is to be spared the ‘* Faith 
Pilgrims,’’ the Princeites and the Agapemone ; and let us congratulate our Scot- 
tish friends that so courageous and true-minded a defender of the truth as Mr. Sal- 
mond has been raised up to warn them of the peril of this teaching. —— Geschich- 
te der christlichen Ethic, Erste Hilfte : Geschichte der christlichen Ethic vor der 
Reformation, Von Dr. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. (Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke, 
1888.) Pp. xii., 335, 8vo. Zur Ethic. Ueber verschiedene ethiche Themata. 
Von Dr. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. (Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke, 1888.) 
Pp. 80, 8vo. We content ourselves with the mere mention of the first volume 
ot Dr. Luthardt’s History of Christian Ethics here, reserving it for a fuller 
notice when the work is completed. As all will understand who know the 
author’s works, it is charmingly written, and adequately covers the ground. 
The little volume of ‘* Contributions to Ethics’’ is made up of six papers rescued 
from‘the periodical press, and given new life and usefulness in this collected 
form, The first of these is a beautiful series of ‘‘ Thoughts on Conscience.”’ 
This is followed by historical discussions of the estimation of human vocations 
and of the moral ideal, while the two last papers—on ‘‘ The Roots of the Roman 
Catholic Ideal of Perfection in the Ancient Heathenism ’’ and on ‘‘ Romish Jesuit 
Morality’’—are polemic papers against Rome. The former of these undertakes 
to show that the ascetic ideal of Christian perfection taught by the Romish 
Church and represented to be the original Christian conception by Hegelian and 
Hegelianizing writers, is not Christian, was not held by Christ or taught by the 
Apostles, but is distinctly a borrowed ideal derived from ancient heathen thought. 
The latter is simply an exposure of the nature of Gury’s Compendium Theologie 
Moralis, which, as the professors of the Episcopal Seminary at Mayence boast, 
is now the text-book on the subject in forty-five seminaries.scattered through 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, England, and America. Drs. Ddllinger and 
Reusch have recently made us familiar with the internal strifes by which Jesuit 
morality captured the Romish Church. This essay of Dr. Luthardt’s may keep 
us advised as to what it remains even after all that has been done to purify it. It 
may, indeed, be pleaded that such books are not intended to teach the people, 
but to stand as the norm of action for confessors. This simply uncovers, how- 
ever, the essentially demoralizing influence of the confessional—on the priests 
and, through them, on the people. Can it be true, as Dr. Luthardt indignantly 
asks, that all the filth that is possible under the sun must be dragged together 
and solemnly investigated in order that men may learn the way of purity in 
which they are to lead souls? For the implication of this sentence is a fair 
description of this ‘‘ text-book of morals,’’ the details of which are too sickening - 
to read with patience.——Charles Darwin. A sketch of his life, writings, 
theory, character, mental characteristics, and religious views. By Professor J. 
I. D. Hinds, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. (Nashville : Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House, 1889.) Pp. 15, 8vo. A brief account, rather 
than criticism, of Mr. Darwin and his work, scarcely full or deep enough to sat- 
isfy most readers. Professor Hinds would find great difficulty in justifying his 
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statement (p. 15), put forward as a partial account of Darwin's defection from 
faith: ‘‘ His training had been Calvinistic, and the freedom which he found 
everywhere in nature did not accord with the Calvinistic idea of fatality and the 
arbitrary action of the supernatural will."’ Does not Professor Hinds know (1) 
that Mr. Darwin sprang from Unitarian ancestry, who had only a nominal at- 
tachment to the Church of England, or (2) that Mr. Darwin did not find freedom 
in nature, but grinding law, and felt driven by his theory not to deny “‘ fatality,’’ 
but a tree-acting God ; or (3) that Calvinism has nothing to do with fatalism ? 
Some of our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren seem much put to it to find 
justification for their position ——Die christliche Vollkommenheit. Ein Vor- 
trag von Albrecht Ritschl. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. (Gdttingen: 
Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1889.) Pp. 20, 8vo. Ritschl objects to the form 
of statement which holds up the conception of perfection of life only as the un- 
attainable standard, the sight of which brings our imperfection into clearer light ; 
its value must rather be found in the fact that we may believe that we are in- 
tended to attain it. He distinguishes between moral and religious perfection, 
the latter being none the less *‘ perfection’’ because it is only perfection in its 
sphere and of its own kind—in meekness, humility, patience, faith. This, he holds, 
is the perfection that Christ, Paul, and James have in mind when they speak of 
** perfect ’’ Christians. B. B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


For SOCIAL AND SABBATH WORSHIP—SONGS OF PRAISE WITH TUNES. Com- 


piled and edited by LEwIS WARD MUDGE, Sq. 8vo, pp. 239. Copyright, 
1889, by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 


Dr. Mudge’s experience as musical editor of the Carmzna Sanctorum and other 
books in which he was associated with Drs. Hitchcock and Eddy prepares us to 
expect good work from him when he undertakes on his sole responsibility the 
preparation of this smaller book. It is designed for social use. The number 
of hymns is five hundred and three, with a few doxologies ; the number of tunes 
about three hundred and twenty-five. The number of hymnologists whose com- 
positions are turned to account is nearly two hundred and forty, the number of 
musical composers not far from one hundred and seventy. Rather more than 
the ordinary proportion of hymns is American , the same is true of the tunes, 
while the great Continental and English composers are represented by the pro- 
ductions best suited toa collection like this. Measured by the standards of 
musical science books like the Evangelical Hymnal might be declared decidedly 
superior ; this little volume would be available, however, in many a home and 
many a congregation from which the other would be shut out both by the un- 
familiar character of many of its hymns and the foreign tone of its tunes. 

The adaptations seem to us for the most part judicious. Now and then we 
protest against being asked to sing a hymn like ‘‘ When I can read my title 
clear’’ to a jerky, exasperating tune like Holbrook’s C/zz¢on, the accent of which 
is so often suddenly reversed and put out of all possible relation to the rhyth- 
mical movement of any hymn that has a rhythm. We would with Dr. Robin- 
son banish such tunes utterly. A considerable number of the best of the revival 
melodies find a place in this volume, while it seeks to do justice to and extend 
the popularity of a good number of the best recent English tunes. The book 
would in our judgment have been more elevating to the popular taste if it had 
gone a little farther in this direction. 
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The indexes are prepared with the excellent fulness and clearness which have 
so strongly characterized Dr. Mudge’s former collections. 
° CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


BEYOND THE STARS. By THOMAS HAMILTON, D.D. (Belfast). 


This book consists of ten chapters, together with a Preface, a table of 
Contents, and an Introduction. These ten chapters were originally delivered 
as a Series of Sunday Evening Lectures. The theme, ‘‘ Beyond the Stars,’’ 
was probably suggested by a poem from which Dr. Hamilton quotes a verse, 
on the title-page of his book. The subject in prosaic English is, Heaven— 
most fertile and fascinating of all subjects. Dr. Hamilton, after witnessing 
the interest in his lectures, declares: ‘‘ There is a great hunger for information 
about the other world.’’ His experience is suggestive and encouraging. 

These lectures are Scriptural in substance, evangelical in spirit, and popu- 
lar in style. The author ** would disarm the critics beforehand by saying that 
it is a book forthe people, and not a disquisition for the learned.’’ It would not, 
therefore, be becoming to attempt criticism even in a review-notice. 

The book is entertaining, and cannot fail to be helpful. R. B. WELCH, 


NOTES ON MISSIONARY SUBJECTS. By ROBERT NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D., etc. 
Four Parts. 8vo, pp. xvi, 127, xii, 183, xii, 88, x, 118. London: Elliot Stock, 
1889, 


Prolonged residence in India and active employment in its Civil Service in con- 
nection with men like Lord Lawrence, the Edwardses, and Sir Richard Temple, 
an intimate acquaintance with the languages and the literature of India, and the 
almost entire devotion of the more recent years of his life to religious and phil- 
anthropic work in England, in connection especially with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Church Missionary Society, entitle Dr. Cust to speak as 
an expert and an authority on missionary topics. At the same time his natural 
characteristics, together with the variety of his experiences and relations, 
make him very independent in his utterances and criticisms. Such men, while 
fully sympathizing with the great objects of the missionary work, are not likely 
to think or speak conventionally. Speaking as laymen and civilians, they are 
not criticising for the sake of airing grievances or settling old accounts, but 
rather seeking from their point of view to help to wiser methods and more eftec- 
tive work. : 

Dr. Cust has been a frequent contributor to religious journals, and has often 
rendered valuable service to missionary literature in the laborious compilation 
of facts, and the discussion of principles and modes of working. He was an 
efficient member of the London Missionary Conference, and will be especially 
remembered for the courageous and honest way in which he supported the un- 
popular side in one of the most earnest discussions that occurred during the 
progress of the meeting. He was presenting what may be called the Govern- 
ment’s side of the opium question. We recall no other occasion when the British 
love of fair play failed to secure a quiet and courteous hearing for unpopular 
views. The subject is discussed in the volume before us (Part II., 93-119), as is 
also the subject of ‘‘ The Liquor Traffic in British India” (II., 121-64). His 
object in this latter paper is to show how untrue to history and present fact, and 
how unjust to the policy of the British rulers of India, is the charge made by 
Canon Farrar—‘‘ We found India sober, and left it drunken.’’ Indian testimonies 
embodied in the literature of twenty-five centuries are chiefly relied upon to re- 
fute utterly the correctness of the former part of this charge, and also to expose 
the falsity of the encomiums of Canon Taylor, e¢ id omne genus, upon Moham- 
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medanism, as being beyond our current Christianity a religion of temperance, 
as having ‘‘ abolished drunkenness,’’ etc. On the subject of caste also (I., 33, II., 
67-92) Dr. Cust’s motto is Audi alteram partem, with a view to the full dis- - 
covery and fair consideration of facts as well as principles on both sides of this, 
as of all other vexed questions. 

Dr. Cust’s papers are pre-eminently characterized. by frankness and fearless- 
ness, with ardent love of the great cause to which he has been closely related in 
so many ways through his active life. While his suggestions may not infre- 
quently fail to find favor, they are entitled to the serious consideration which a 
friend’s sharp criticism and earnest counsel should always command. Even 
though the tone of his utterances will be sometimes resented, their manliness, 
sincerity, and independence compel us to ponder them. 

CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


The following works in this department have been sent to us—those in Ger- 
man by B. Westermann & Co. : 


Arsztlichen Missionen. Von Theodor Christlieb, Doktor der Theolo: 1. 
Philosophie. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann.) This is an enlarged repr of 
several papers published in successive issues of the A//gem. Missions Zeitschrift 
during the former part of last year. It is marked by German thoroughness, and 
presents an orderly view of the whole work of medical missions, It treats first 
of the origin, the aim, and the growth of this form of Protestant evangelistics ; 
then of the great need for it, both among the ruder and the more civilized 
heathen, with an estimate of its value ; and finally of its methods and its results 
hitherto. The author shows himself very familiar with the subject, but seems 
not to have heard of the very successful work carried on in New York by the 
‘International Medical Missionary Society’’ under the direction of Dr. Dow- 
kouft. He writes as incisively as one would expect from his well known char- 
acter. He gives good reasons for disapproving of the characteristic feature of 
‘‘ The National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India,’’ an institution, under the patronage of Lady Dufferin, which forbids 
its members to make proselytes or in any way interfere with the religious views 
of the people. This law of absolute silence upon the most important of human 
concerns he justly considers needless and unwise, as well as a direct infringe- 
ment of the one rule that has no exceptions—‘*‘ Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.’” Dr. Christlieb’s tractate well deserves translation as a complete and 
luminous statement of this important feature of the great missionary enterprise. 
It may be that the Church ought to seek more generally than it does now to fol- 
low our Lord’s example, and offer healing to the body and healing to the soul 
at the same time and by the same person. The question is surely worth consid- 
ering. Textgemdsse Predigt-Entwiirfe iiber die Evangelischen und Epistol- 
ischen Pericopen des Kirchenjahres. VonJ. Heinrich Schultze. Zweiter Theil. 
(Gottingen : Bandenhoek & Ruprecht.) This is the continuation of a work the 
first part of which was noticed in this REVIEW last year (p. 686), and there needs 
little to be added now. This second part selects portions from the Epistles, and 
gives outlines of discourses upon their contents, These show study and in- 
genuity, and at times are very suggestive, yet upon the whole can hardly be as 
useful as full discourses would be, illustrating how to adapt to present needs the 
treasures of divine truth contained in the sacred writings. Yet the fact that both 
parts of the work went so soon to a third edition seems to indicate that they met 
a want among the younger clergy.—LZvangelische Zeugnisse aus dem Alten 
Testament. Von Dr. A, Kiiper, Zweite Abtheilung. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann.) The venerable author, the court-preacher at Stettin, was called away 
just after this concluding portion of his work was prepared for the press, as a 
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postscript to the preface informs us. The praiseworthy design of Dr. Kiiper was 
to unfold the riches of the Old Testament and make it fruitful for the edification 
of the people. He shows much skill and a thoroughly evangelical spirit in the 
selection and treatment of the passages upon which his discourses are based. 
There is no artificial division and no straining of words, but a natural and 
reasonable application of the lessons of the old covenant to our own times. In 
the exposition of prophecy he shuns equally a narrow literalism and a vague 
latitudinarianism, distinguishing between the thought and its costume, and hold- 
ing fast the essential points of the divine utterances. The last discourse being 
upon the closing words of Daniel, the author adds an appendix in which he refers 
to the complementary prophecy in the Apocalypse, and speaks with some severity of 
the delusions of the Chiliasts. His own views are moderate and modestly expressed. 
— -Christliche Bedenken iiher modern christliche Wesen, Von einem Sorgen- 
vollen. (Jéid.) This is a neatly printed pamphlet of 150 pages in which an anx- 
ious soul unburdens itself of its apprehensions respecting the Christianity of the 
present time. It is written for the atmosphere of Germany, but contains much 
that is of universal application. The author (R. Kiibel, as is now known) conceals 
his name on purpose that the reader may judge what is said purely on its merits, 
The anxious man looks around on all the manifestations of Christian character in 
the Ghurch, the State, the ministry, the home, the university, the school, in art, 
in science, in literature, in all social and political questions, and sees much that 
seems to him a departure from the true standard. His tone and scope may be 
seen from a brief extract or two. ‘‘ There must be fine churches! Not for cen- 
turies have we heard so much as we do now of stately edifices and the restoration 
of ancient minsters. Every friend of art rejoices in this, and we do, too, as 
friends of art. But is it a sign of an especially lively Christianity ? If so, then 
the end of the Middle Ages was the most brilliant period of modern Christen- 


dom.”’ Again, ‘* Modern theology teaches that the prophetic revelation does not 
differ specifically from that which every pious man experiences, and so the mod- 
ern prophets make their revelations equal to those of the biblical prophets. But 


is this the view which the Bible takes ?’’ At times the author pushes things to 
an extreme, but in general his survey of the state of the Church may well awaken 
apprehension and anxiety. ——7he Sabbath. What—Why—How. Day—Rea- 
sons—Mode, By M. C. Briggs, D.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The 
quaint title of this small volume does not prepossess one in its favor, nor 
does a knowledge of its contents reverse this feeling. True, the book con- 
tends stoutly and properly for the authority of the Fourth Commandment 
and the true way of observing the day of rest, but it contains such astonish- 
ing crudities as make it rather an ,injury than a benefit to the cause it seeks 
to serve. Thus it translates the first verse of the last chapter of Matthew's 
gospel thus: ‘‘ After the end of the sabbaths [of the now superseded dispen- 
sation] as it began to dawn toward the first of the sabbaths came Mary the 
Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre’’—a translation which 
is simply impossible, and justifies the assertion of the author in the preface 
that he is ‘‘ without pretence of scholarship.’’ He undertakes to prove that 
the Hebrews at the time of the Exodus were worshippets of the Egyptian 
Sun-god Osiris and kept the perverted primeval Sabbath, but that in order 
to break them off trom the habits of Sabean idolatry there was given to them 
a Sabbath set back one day from the old septenary order, Hence the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Day was simply a restoration of the primeval Sabbath. 
The ‘‘ proof ’’ amounts to nothing, and one can only regret that when there is 
such a loud call for earnest effort to maintain the claims of the weekly day of 
rest and worship, there should be issued a book in its support that under the 
appearance of learning shows an unfathomable depth of ignorance.—— Twelfth 
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Report of the Council of Missions Co-operating with the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. (Yokohama: Meiklejohn & Co., Printers.) This interesting 
document shows the onward progress of the most successful missionary enter- 
prise of our century. It has many remarkable features, but none more so than 
the formation of a native church that disregards the sectarian distinctions of the 
Protestantism of Europe and America, and proposes to develop itself in its own 
way under the providence and Word of God, taking shape and character from 
what belongs to the race and the soil. This is the more important and gratify- 
ing because if successful, as there seems now every reason to expect, it will fur- 
nish an example for all other heathen lands where the Gospel is introduced. 

The Life of John Price Durbin, D.D., LL.D., with an Analysis of his Homi- 
letic Skill and Sacred Oratory. By John A. Roche, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Randolph S. Foster, D.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) Dr. 
Durbin was one of the most distinguished ministers of the American Methodist 
Church, and his activities were so many and various that it is strange thata 
memoir of him did not appear earlier. Dr. Roche has given a good account of 
his long and useful career, doing full justice to his rare endowments and eminent 
services. But the feature which he has made most prominent hardly seems to 
us to deserve its place. Dr. Durbin was a great natural orator, a man who 
knew how to catch and keep the attention of a popular audience, notwithstand- 
ing that his physique was unimpressive, his voice not musical, and his utterance 
often a drawl. He was no master of homiletics, and in that respect was no guide 
or example, but in the power of effective and forcible speech he had few supe- 
riors. It does not seem to us that Dr. Roche, in the second half of this volume, 
has unlocked the secret of Dr. Durbin’s success, or deduced much instruction 
for younger ministers. But it will do any one good to know of the man and 
what he accomplished as pastor, as president of a college, and especially as a 
mission secretary. The book ought to have an index.— .7he New Interpreta- 
tion, or the Scriptures Viewed in the Light of Christian Science. Sermons by 
George B. Day, Pastor of the Church of Christ (Scientist), Chicago. (Chicago : 
O. M. Parsons.) This slender volume is by a disciple of what is called Christian 
Science. It is so absurd on the face of it as scarcely to merit attention, yet a 
book by one of the founders of the system called ‘‘ Science and Health’’ has 
reached its thirty-seventh edition, a success which can be explained only by its 
assumption of deference to the teaching of Scripture. The ignorant and unwary 
are taken in this trap. The ‘‘ sermons’’ before us are simply a perversion of the 
words of the Bible in a most extraordinary way, often so vaguely that it is impos- 
sible to get the meaning, but sometimes plain enough. For instance, on our 
Lord’s saying, ‘‘ All things are possible to him that believeth,’’ we have this com- 
ment (p. 18), ‘‘ He to whom all things are possible is omnipotent. Omnipotence 
is God. He that believeth, therefore, is divine. Belief in the thought of the 
master is the secret of unlimited power.’’ Again, *‘ Christian Science is the 
Second Advent of Christ’’ (p. 110). The answer to the question, What must one 
believe in order to be saved ? is, ‘‘ Believe in your spiritual manhood, your sonship 
to the Good, your inherited righteousness, your immortality of being.’’ It is a 
melancholy commentary upon the intelligenceof the age that such mere drivel, 
coated with some Scripture phrases, should find so much acceptance. Persons 
who can receive such monstrous perversions of the divine Word are incapable of 
being reasoned with. The system is sadly misnamed. It is neither scientific 
nor Christian, but simply one or two revealed truths taken out of their appropri- 
ate place, pushed to the furthest possible extreme, and then made to shield the 
utter denial of all else that the Scripture contains.—— Through Death to Life. 
Discourses on St. Paul's Great Resurrection Chapter. By Reuen Thomas, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) This 
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clever volume contains ten discourses, which have considerable literary merit, 
are fresh and vigorous, and on practical matters are direct and earnest. But 
the author's forte does not lie in dogma or exegesis. We are told (p. 71) that 
God ‘‘ has made this human family to be so interrelated that no part of it shall 
be content, and happy, and perfected while other parts of it are depraved and 
demoralized to the extent of being inhuman.” As this precious piece of reason- 
ing holds good as well for the present as the future, it follows that there neither 
is nor can be any contentment or happiness among the people of God now. The 
passage, ‘‘ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive,” is inter- 
preted as meaning beyond doubt that all men have “‘ as real a relation to Christ 
as to Adam,” an interpretation which makes the Apostle contradict himself 
(cf. vi. g, 10, xvi. 22). Dr. Thomas contends against the phrase ‘‘ disembodied 
spirits’’ as stating something inconceivable and impossible (p. 97), for as he 
says, ‘‘ everything limited must have embodiment.’” Do the angels have bodies ? 
or does the soul in the intermediate state have a body which’ serves its purpose 
until the general resurrection ? The whole discussion of this part of the chapter 
is weak and vague to the last degree. But a still more objectionable thing is 
found on pages 136, 137, where the auther quotes Burns's stanza, 


“* Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong,” 


which to some he says seems very irreverent, but he asks why Burns should be 
condemned and David excused, who said, ‘* Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me.””’ This Dr. Thomas considers equivalent to 
saying to the Almighty, ‘‘ I did not originate these tendencies ; | inherited them.”’ 
A more wicked and inexcusable misinterpretation of Scripture has never met our 
eye. The plain meaning of this utterance, by the unanimous consensus of all 
devout expositors, is that the broken-hearted penitent, awakened to the enormity 
of his offences, traces them back to the fous malorum within, and humbly con- 
fesses the sad estrangement from birth which has worked out such fearful results. 
He is not apologizing or defending himself, but rather emphasizing his corrup- 
tion and guilt. It is the very diferencia of genuine repentance that instead of 
being confined to this or that act of transgression it takes in the whole man and 
acknowledges the fearful blight of nature. This is distinctly shown in the words 
of the Psalm, and for any Christian minister to drag down these words of inspi- 
ration to a level with the apology of a mere human poet for his passionate ex- 
cesses is an iniquity to be punished by the judges. The fifty-first Psalm is the 
classic statement of all Scripture on the important grace of repentance, stating 
with wonderful power its origin, its- extent, its nature, and its results, and it is 
the last portion of Holy Writ to be touched with profane hands, Dr, Thomas 
owes an apology to all Christendom.——7khe Lord and the Leper, and Other 
Sermons, Preached in 1888. By C. H. Spurgeon of London. (Carter & Bros.) 
Yet another volume from this indefatigable preacher! The discourses are of the 
same general character as those in preceding volumes. They are not profound 
nor brilliant nor startlingly original, but they are sensible, scriptural and sound, 
level to the apprehension of every reader, full of the marrow of the Gospel, very 
earnest and very readable. We quote a few lines in which the preacher disposes 
of the common error that an awful amount of conviction and despondency must 
precede a genuine conversion. He mentions the case of one of his deacons, 
whom all knew to be one of the sweetest and best of men. ‘‘ He came to Jesus 
as a boy readily enough. He heard the Gospel and believed it, and without 
any terror rejoiced in the Lord, and he continues to do soto this day. He is 
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none the worse saint for this, but in some respects all the better.’’—— 7he 

House and Its Builder, with Other Discourses. A Book for the Doubtful. 

By Samuel Cox, D.D. (New York: T. Whittaker.) Dr. Cox is well known 

by his long connection with the Axfositor and certain exegetical writings 

which show both acuteness and learning. He is “‘ off color’ theologically, but 

in the neat volume before us he has done some good work against Agnosticism 

and Materialism, and has presented some effective considerations against Pes- 

simism. When he goes beyond these points he reminds us of some men he says 

he has met, who hold that if by an hour’s conversation with a spiritual guide the 

whole secret of the universe could not be brought within their comprehension, 

they could not believe in God at all. The author justly derides them, but how 

comes he to undertake to put a complete Theodicy within seven brief sermons ? 

The sorrows of life he explains as the result of sin, and maintains that they are 

disciplinary, and the final result is ‘‘an eternal health and an eternal home for 
all the children of men.”’ This fiagrant departure from the teaching of Scripture 
spoils a volume which otherwise might be useful to a certain class.—— Sermon 

Stuff. By S. D. McConnell, D.D. (/ézd.) This volume contains outlines of 
some fifty sermons which have been preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, and are now given to the world to he used by whoever will. They are 
not model discourses, nor do they suggest any new methods of Homiletics, but 

they are fresh and readable. The author's theology is somewhat loose. He 

calls total depravity ‘‘ a grotesque theological fiction’’ (p. 115), not perceiving 
that such a statement by a man who has accepted the XXXIX. Articles shows 

the so-called fiction to be a reality.* He believes in prayers for the dead (pp. 

78-82), and scouts the Westminster tenet that the souls of believers ‘‘ are at their 
death made perfect in holiness,’’ etc., but offers no argument worth mentioning 
in support of his views. Two sermons in full are given at the close of the vol- 
ume. In one of these Dr. McConnell remarks shrewdly of those who allow re- 
ligion a place only in the emotions where logic does not hold, that ‘‘ this is 
clearly not possib!e. Human nature is not constructed with bulkheads.’” The 
other is a Convention Sermon, and a piece of very remarkable plain speaking. 

The Law of Liberty and Other Discourses. By James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 

(Jéid.) Aslender volume containing a dozen sermons delivered in England, 

and now published as a memorial of the author’s pleasant sojourn there. They 
are written in Dr. Whiton's usual graceful style, and are addressed to the cir- 
cumstances of the time. But while they contain many excellent things, they 
show some very needless departures from the common faith, such as that Christ 
‘** uses resurrection and life after death as logically equivalent and convertible 
terms”’ (p. 109), that there is no general judgment, but that each man has his 
judgment at death (p. 138), that in the Trinity ‘‘ there are three personal activi- 
ties of God, not three individual actors’’ (p. 188), that Balaam’s ass did not 
utter a numan voice (p. 199), that Christ’s second Advent is ‘‘ not an event but 
a process, belongs not to a single day but to the course of the centuries’’ (p. 
233). These crudities are not sustained by an appeal to Scripture, but are rather 
developments of the writer’s religious consciousness. We are old-fashioned 
enough to give more weight to a single sentence of Holy Writ than to a ton of 
human reasonings. 

T. W. CHAMBERS, 





* Vitium et depravatio nature cujus libet hominis . . . qua fit ut ab originali justitia 
quam longissime distet. Art. ix. Now, if a depravity be removed as far as possible from 
origina! righteousness, how can it be otherwise than total ? 
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PSYCHOLOGY. By JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1889. 
Pp. xii., 427. 


In view of recent advances in psychological science, the teacher in this depart- 
ment is apt, just now, to be not a little perplexed in casting about for a good 
text-book, particularly if, along with sympathy for what is best in the ‘‘ new 
psychology,”’ he happens to have idealistic leanings in philosophy and is obliged 
by the conditions common in our American colleges to make his course in 
psychology introductory to, not to say an integral part of, the course in phi- 
losophy. The book under review was written to meet the needs of this class of 
teachers, and its appearance now in a second revised edition, two years after the 
issue of the first, would seem to show that it has not wholly failed of its purpose. 
The success of a work of this sort, written on a new plan and by a comparatively 
unknown author (who, by the way, is professor in the University of Minnesota, 
and not, as the title-page has it, of Michigan), is noteworthy, but not without 
reason, for the book is certainly, in many respects, an uncommonly good one. 
Faulty in places as to style, it is nevertheless everywhere fresh and stimulating. 
The scientific specialists have been freely consulted, and the most important re- 
sults of their labors incorporated into the text. The author is evidently thor- 
oughly at home in all the more recent phases of psychological discussion. One 
valuable feature is the extensive bibliography appended to the several chapters. 
The work is, however, anything but a compilation. On the contrary, while not, 
properly speaking, an original contribution to the science, it is thoroughly orig- 
inal in its manner of working up the material for instruction. Specially to be 
commended is its treatment of the various activities of mind as related factors in 
a living process, and, along with this, the constant aim to exhibit them as such 
in the light of a comprehensive theory. For, while regarding psychology as 
**the science of the facts or phenomena of self,’’ Dr. Dewey is strongly of opin- 
ion that these facts cannot be adequately represented without bringing into 
view their philosophical implications. Thus the unusual fulness of instructive 
details is everywhere under the control of a unifying idea giving to the study 
its purpose and meaning. 

But it is questionable whether the author is wholly successful in the elabora- 
tion of his theory. His fundamental view of psychology is that it is ‘‘ the science 
of the reproduction of some universal content or existence, whether of knowl- 
edge or of action, in the form of individual unsharable consciousness’’ (p. 6). 
This individual consciousness, we are told, ‘‘ always exists in the form of feed- 
ing ;"’ and hence the reproduction spoken of always has feeling for its medium. 
But the view taken of feeling is peculiar. Feeling is regarded not as a special 
class of mental facts, but as the internal aspect of mental life generally (p. 246). 
‘* As my individual possession all consciousness’’—including acts of perception, 
memory, imagination, thinking, and intuition—‘‘ zs feeling’’ (p. 297). Knowl- 
edge, as our knowledge, is also feeling (p. 246). Even desires, plans, and pur- 
poses as existing only in the individual consciousness are feelings (p. 22). The 
representation wavers, however, feeling being regarded elsewhere as an accom- 
paniment of mental life, not simply as its ‘* internal aspect,’’ and again as the 
interesting side of self moving between the poles of pleasure and pain. This 
last view is undoubtedly correct, and should have led, on the one hand, to a 
sharper discrimination between feelings (pleasures and pains) and emotions, 
and, on the other, to an avoidance of the confusing extension of the term feel- 
ing to cover individual acts of knowing and willing. The view that knowledge 
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involves a universal element along with the particular is both true and fruitful, 
and is correctly, if not adequately expressed in the statement that knowledge 
‘‘ as to its Anower is individual, as to ¢he known is universal”’ (p. 5). But the 
recognition that the content of knowledge is universal by no means implies that 
the individual activity of knowing, considered apart from its content, iS properly 
treated as feeling, or even that psychological presentations are rightly viewed 
as such when considered in abstraction from their logical meaning and objective 
reference (which, by the way, and not bare existence, are the truly universal 
elements in mental life). In the case of will, there is a further obscurity in re- 
gard to the universal. ‘‘ The content of every act that I can perform,” it is said, 
‘‘ already exzsts, z.e., is universal’’ (p. 5). ‘This is illustrated by the act of writ- 
ing, all the materials for which—pen, ink, paper, laws of physical action, etc.-— 
already are before I give them ‘‘ an zadivzdual existence by reproducing them in 
my consciousness through an act of my own.’’ But this is surely illusion. ‘The 
writing materials are not the content of my act at all, but the writing, which 
certainly had no existence until, without even so much as reproducing in my 
consciousness the ‘‘ laws of physical action’’ obeyed in the process, | wrote it. 
Still, in spite of these and other defects, some of which, as resulting apparently 
from rapid composition, may be expected to be remedied in future editions, the 
book is one which amply repays careful study. The chapter on the processes 
by which the raw material of sensation is worked up into knowledge contains, 
among other good points, an excellent exposition of the laws of association, and 
the implication of the higher ‘‘ stages’’ of knowledge in the lower is well brought 
out in the chapters following. The treatment of ‘‘ feeling’’ is, perhaps, the least 
satisfactory, that of will in some respects the best in the volume. One realizes 
throughout that psychology is a living, growing science ; it is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, if any attempt to formulate its facts proves more or less of a fail- 
ure. On the whole, it may safely be said that few text-books are better fitted 
than this is to inspire the student with that self-reverence and to furnish him 
with that self-knowledge which, united with self-control, ‘‘ lead life to sovereign 
power.” H. N. GARDINER. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ETHICS. By the Rev. CARROLL CUTLER, D.D., formerly 
President of Western Reserve College. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1889. 


The custom prevails in American colleges of assigning to the president the 
conduct of the Chair of Ethics. One result of the custom has been that many of 
the notable and useful American essays on the subject have been written by 
college presidents. We need mention only those of Dr. Wayland, Dr. Hickock, 
Dr. Haven, Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. Porter. Whether responsibility for the dis- 
cipline of the college, which is usually specially devolved in the president, has 
anything to do with the practical spirit that pervades these treatises, it would be 
hard to say. It is a fact, however, that they are far less academic and more 
practical than contemporaneous treatises written on the other side of the water, 
as, for example, to mention only one, Janet’s ** Theory of Morals.’’ Though still 
quite far from it, the American author has taken a step nearer than his European 
colleague toward the position of a director of the conscience or, at least, of a 
doctor of casuistry. This remark is true even of American works on ethics 
which, like the work before us, are intended to be *‘ genetic rather than construc- 
tive.” Though rights and duties are not treated of in detail, the practical aim 
of the author is apparent in every chapter. This is a merit, not a fault, ina 
course of lectures on ethics written for delivery to a college class. 

After having unfolded the nature of ethics and stated the scope of his proposed 
treatise, Dr. Cutler takes up, first, the psychology of ethics. He describes, and 
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differentiates carefully and accurately, we think, the appetites, the desires, and 
the affections. He discusses next the nature of conscience. Three general 
theories are presented, usually in the words of their defenders : the intellectual, 
the sentimental, and the evolution theories. He is as fair as it is possible for one 
to be in so brief a presentation of so large a subject, and his criticisms of the 
theories are valuable. This historical section is too short. The volume would 
not have been too large as a text-book, and the work would have been greatly 
improved had the author devoted twice as many pages to this subject. 

His doctrine of the will is elaborated and defended in five chapters; all of 
them clear and forceful. The chapter on the relation of the intellect to morality 
seems to us the least satisfactory lecture in the book. The lectures on Virtue 
and Vice, Duties, Criteria of Conduct, Rights, and Goods, which conclude the 
volume, are admirable, and must have been heard with great interest. 

The three questions which one is most likely to ask about a writer on ethics 
are the following : What does he teach concerning the origin of the idea of the 
right ? What concerning the relation of virtue and happiness? What is his 
theory of the freedom of the will? Dr. Cutler believes in ‘‘ eternal and immu- 
table morality’’ intuitively discerned, but authenticated also by a characteristic 
feeling ; thus uniting what he calls the intellectual and the sentimental theories. 
His doctrine of the relation of virtue and happiness is stated in brief in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘‘ The moral element in the soul is a disinterested principle 
of action, just as all the implanted principles are disinterested. It is not in its 
nature a seeking of pleasure and an avoiding of pain ; it is a seeking of duty and 
an avoiding of what we ought not to do, without reference to the effect of con- 
duct on the susceptibility.’” This is clear, strong, and good ; in perfect accord 
with the fine remark of Kant that the connection between virtue and happiness 
is not analytical but synthetical. In respect to the freedom of the will, it is 
scarcely fair on so delicate and difficult a subject to attempt in a brief notice to 
reproduce an author’s views. For authors on this subject especially are pecu- 
liarly liable to misinterpretation. Their discussions are largely constituted by 
qualitications on the one side and on the other of their own statements. Perhaps 
we are doing Dr. Cutler no injustice in saying that he believes that motives, 
whether external or internal, are influential rather than causative. We are not 
sure, however, that he would accept this as a fair, though, of course, partial 
statement of his beliefs. The ‘‘checks and balances,’’ which every writer on the 
freedom of the will applies to his own propositions, serve to show how inexplica- 
ble is that personality in whose activity freedom and necessity are mysteriously 
blended. We must be permitted to express our surprise that a volume on ethics, 
written by a graduate of Yale College when President of the College of the Con- 
necticut Reserve of Ohio, of which so many pages are devoted to the will, and 
which is exceptionally full of quotations and of references to the literature of the 
subject, contains not one reference to the great treatise of Jonathan Edwards. 

Dr. Cutler’s volume is a substantial addition to the text-book literature of the 
subject. It is an admirable manual for use in school and college classes. The 
author’s hope that by means of it he may ‘‘ do something to direct and stimulate 
thought upon ethical questions in the world of thinking and practical men,” is a 
most reasonable hope modestly expressed. A volume which reveals so wide a 
knowledge of the literature of the subject and so sure a grasp of the subject 
itself, and which is written in a vigorous and luminous style, ought to be widely 
read, JoHN DEWITT. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS ON NATURE. By G. T. W. 
PATRICK, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Iowa. 
Baltimore : N. Murray, 1889. 8vo. 


To study every conception through its history is a marked tendency of the 
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present age. In philosophy this drift of thought, intensified by the eagerness of 
both idealists and materialists to find their systems foreshadowed in the.doctrines 
of the past, has led toa more thorough and critical investigation of the early 
Greek speculation than was ever attempted before. Heraclitus, in particular, 
has received much attention, both in general treatises on ancient philosophy 
and in exhaustive special monographs. The one hundred and thirty extant 
fragments of his treatise On Nature give only an imperfect notion of his philos- 
ophy ; and even the ancient writers were by no means agreed in regard to it. 
The interpretation and presentation of his system, therefore, is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, which is increased for the student of to-day by the fact that 
modern writers have approached Heraclitus generally with some predisposition 
or bias ; and thus, through the outline of his theories, have projected their 
own, Under the mass of foreign, and sometimes contradictory notions that 
have been laid upon them, the real views of the ‘‘ obscure Ephesian”’ have ~ 
gradually become involved in seemingly impenetrable mystery. 

Some years ago an English scholar, Mr, Bywater, published a complete col- 
lection of the fragments of Heraclitus. This Professor Patrick has made the 
basis of his work, publishing the text, a careful translation with critical notes, 
and an extended introductory essay. A large part of this introduction is de- 
voted to the examination and criticism of certain modern views of Heraclitus, 
including that of Lassalle and Hegel, who claimed him as an idealist ; that of 
Schuster, who thought him a sensationalist and hylozoist ; that of Teichmiiller, 
who found the starting-point of Heraclitus and ‘‘ the key to his whole system in 
his physics ;’’ and that of Pfleiderer, who emphasized the religious side of his 
teachings. The criticism as a whole is discriminating and just. Having thus 
cleared the ground, our author presents a reconstruction of the Heraclitic phi- 
losophy from the original sources. It is interesting to note that he finds, with 
Teichmiiller, ‘‘ that the great new thought of the Ephesian was the unity zz the 
manifold,’’ as opposed to the unity over against the manifold, taught by Xeno- 
phanes. It was the unity of opposition, the harmony of strife. It was Order 
immanent in ceaseless change. He thus traces back to Heraclitus the philos- 
ophy of change, which has its outcome in modern thought as becoming ; the 
notion of relativity, ‘‘ which sent Socrates searching for something permanent 
and fixed in the concepts of the human mind, and so led to the finished results 
of Plato and Aristotle ;’’ and the Stoic doctrines usually credited to the Ephe- 
sian. The argument is straightforward, clear, and generally well sustained. 
The weakest part of the book is that in which Socrates is taken sharply to task 
for having awakened the self-consciousness of man, and having thus interfered 
with what the author terms ‘‘ za¢ura/ thinking.’’ Mr. Patrick has by no means 
settled the philosophy of Heraclitus finally ; but his book is a step in the right 
direction, and a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 

F. W. KELSEY. 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). By EDMUND 
GossE, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 


This work is one of a series of four, surveying the whole field of English liter- 
ature. Besides the one under review, Mr. Saintsbury’s volume on the ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan”’ literature has already appeared. The “‘ pre-Elizabethan’’ and ‘‘ Mod- 
ern’’ periods of our literature, respectively, by Rev. Stopford Brooke and Profes- 
sor Dowden, are now in press. This scheme for a history of English literature 
is happily devised. Each volume is entrusted to the care of an editor whose 
special studies have made him exceptionally well fitted for his task. Mr. Gosse 
had already published a volume, ‘‘ From Shakespeare to Pope,’ which traversed 
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in part the ground covered by his later volume. He is also well known in prose 
as a Successful critical essayist, and his poetry, larger in amount, is such as to 
give him no mean place among the Victorian poets. Besides this, his edition of 
the poet Gray has enhanced his reputation as a literary scholar. With sucha 
training, his history of eighteenth century literature was almost sure to be suc- 
cessful. He could not write a dull book. He was equipped so as to forbid all 
mechanical or prosaic treatment of his themes. In the Preface, after discussing 
proportion as the cardinal virtue in preparing such a volume, Mr. Gosse says : 


** In every case’ I have attempted to set forward my own view of the literary character 
of each figure, founded on personal study. Hence, in a few cases, it may be discovered 
that the verdicts in this volume differ in some degree from those commonly held. A 
few names which are habitually found chronicled are here omitted, and still fewer, 
which are new to a general sketch, are here included. I am conscious that certain 
writers receive here more prominence than has hitherto been given to them, while others 
receive less. But, on the whole, I have striven to be conservative in taste.’’ 


The first three chapters discuss successively poetry, drama, prose after the 
Restoration. Chapters IV., V., VI. are mainly occupied with Pope, Swift, and 
De Foe; Chapter VII. depicts the ‘‘dawn of Naturalism in poetry ;’’ Chapter 
VIII., the novelists; Chapter IX., Dr. Johnson and the philosophers, while 
Chapters X., XI. discuss the poetry and the prose of the Decadence. A Bibliog- 
raphy and Index complete the volume. 

This division of the work is well adapted to its purpose. It brings out the 
salient characteristics of the period under notice. It fastens attention on the 
great literary names of the period also, Where criticism will mainly fall will be 
on the author's literary judgments and on the ‘‘ proportion’ which he has ob- 
served in his estimate of the different characters. The ‘* personal equation’’ must 
come in. But it is only just to Mr. Gosse to say that in general his literary judg- 
ments are remarkably accurate, show fine literary insight, and are ‘‘ conserva. 
tive.’ We cannot agree with him in applying the term ‘‘ malignant’ to John 
Dryden (‘‘ malignant light,’’ p. 15 ; ‘* sparkling malignity,’’ p. 18). It belongs to 
Pope. But there was nothing in John Dryden's nature which could with any 
justices be called malignant. His critical estimate of Bunyan’s great allegory 
and of Dr. Robert South’s sermons is too colorless—does not set forth what 
so great gifts in prose-writing deserve to have noted by criticism. So far as Mr. 
Gosse has introduced illustrative passages from authors treated, he has made 
good selections. There is, however, need of larger infusion of such extracts. 
Better have swelled the volume to something beyond its present proportions. 
For these extracts not only verify the author's comments, they vzvzfy the volume 
for students. 

The style in which the book is written can be heartily commended for its 
interesting and graceful expression. Such manuals are apt to be of the dry-as- 
dust sort. Mr. Gosse is never prolix, and at times has a verty happy faculty of 
saying lively things in a condensed way, as when he says of Collins, ‘* Collins 
has the touch of a sculptor, his verse is clearly cut and direct, it is marble-pure, 
but also marble-cold.”’ 

It is also not the least among the merits of this work that it gives us a ‘‘ run- 
ning bibliography, the accurate chronicling of the original dates and forms of 
publication.’”’ No one who attempts the study of literature in any critical or 
comparative way will undervalue this part of the author’s labors. 

JAMES O. MURRAY. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. Edited by JUSTIN WIN- 
soR, Librarian of Harvard University, Corresponding Secretary Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. Royal octavo. Vols. 1.-VIL., pp. xxxvii., 470., ix., 
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640, xi., 578, ix., 516, vii., 649, vii., 777, vii., 610. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


In this great work Mr. Winsor has undertaken to write, with the assistance of 
a number of special students of American history, a complete and connected 
account of the New World from its discovery to the middle of the present cen- 
tury ; and not merely to narrate the history, but to give in connection with it a 
critical commentary on the original and secondary sources of information, both 
historical and geographical, illustrated by reproductions of portraits, maps, and 
documents, and annotated with exhaustive bibliographies upon every topic and 
sub topic. The work is most opportune. The prevalence of a more scientific 
spirit of investigation during the past thirty years than had previously existed 
has led to the preparation of the material of such a work and the training of 
special scholars capable of doing it. Mr. Winsor himself brings to the task, in 
addition to his special mastery of certain periods of early American and of New 
England history, his eminent training in bibliography during more than twenty 
years’ devoted service as the librarian of the Boston Public Library and the Har- 
vard University Library ; and he has been able to avail himself of the acquire- 
ments of such men as Henry W. Haynes, Clements R. Markham, Sydney Howard 
Gay, Edward Channing, George E. Ellis, E. E. Hale, B. F. De Costa, Charles 
Deane, N. S. Shaler, Berthold Fernow, Mellen Chamberlain, John Jay, George 
T. Curtis, Alexander Johnston, J. B. Angell, and a score of others. But not 
only was the harvest ripe and the reapers at hand, but the market, too, is pre- 
pared. The interest in these researches has become popular to a degree quite 
unknown a generation ago, and is sure to be quickened in every one into whose 
hands this book shall cone. The day of ex cathedra utterances is fast passing 
away. Men weigh evidence for themselves more and more. Naturally sucha 
work as this, with its vigorous narrative and ‘‘ open sesame” to the original 
authorities, deserves, and is sure to meet with, a warm reception. 

The narrative history consists of a series of monographs from some forty differ- 
ent hands, each dealing with some one period or subject, and in a large degree 
complete in itself. These monographs almost without exception are character- 
ized by high scholarship and are praiseworthy in execution, and the often extreme 
difference of style in consecutive chapters, which is a little startling at first, 
gradually becomes a pleasant feature of the work. Despite their individual ex- 
cellence these essays would be quite disjointed were it not for the admirable 
critical essays appended to each which serve to fuse the parts into a consistent 
whole. The latter are chiefly from the pen of the editor, and together with 
his general essays on bibliography, cartography, etc., really constitute the chief 
vaiue of the work. Indeed, the co-operative plan, while possessing some very 
obvious advantages, especially in a work of such scope as this, has, neverthe- 
less, its disadvantages. 

The lack of a continuous thread requires of each writer either hasty summaries 
by way of introduction and conclusion, too likely to be marred by the common 
faults of broad generalizations, or a too confident trust that the reader will bring 
to the reading the necessary knowledge from some preceding essay or outside 
source. The strictness of the limits of the monographs also entails upon them 
almost inevitably the adoption of a single point of view, with a consequent in- 
ability to trace the complex relations of human affairs which, even when guided 
by some dominant cause, are often so colored by minor coincident and co- 
ordinate causes as to be really inexplicable without due consideration of them. 
Both of these limitations are fatal to historical perspective, and to that fulness 
of detail which changes a narrative from a dry record of events to a picture of 
life. These difficulties are naturally more serious where the narrative is 
specially concerned with events rather than the rise and growth of institutions 
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or the progress of ideas. Thus it is specially notable in the want of some cen- 
tral thread in the account of the Spanish voyages and explorations, and again in 
the narrative of the War of the Revolution, in which the battles of Princeton and 
Trenton are so violently severed from the campaign of 1776 about New York, to 
which they logically belong, as to obscure their great importance, which was the 
reaction they brought from the despair consequent upon the campaign of that 
year ; and the same may be said in a minor degree of the Yorktown episode of 
the ‘‘ War in the Southern Department,’’ the account of which in some measure 
exaggerates its local at the expense of its logical relations. These, be it ob- 
served, are not faults of treatment, but rather limitations imposed upon the nar- 
rative by the very character of the undertaking. The advantages of the method 
are apparent in such subjects as the History of Political Parties and American 
Diplomacy, where a topical treatment has every advantage. 

Whatever may be said in general of the plan, its possibilities have been de- 
veloped in the highest degree by the editor. The division of the work and the 
arrangement of topics is in nearly every case above criticism. The first volume, 
under the title of ‘‘ Aboriginal America,”’ forms the first general division, and 
contains monographs upon ‘‘ The Geographical Knowledge of the Ancients Con- 
sidered in Relation to the Discovery of America,’’ ‘‘ The Pre-Columbian Explo- 
rations,’’ ‘‘ Mexico and Central America,’’ ‘‘ The Inca Civilization in Peru,” 
** The Red Indian of North America,’’ ‘‘ The Prehistoric Archeology of North 
America,’’ and ‘* The Progress of Opinion Respecting the Origin and Antiquity 
of Man in America,’’ to which are prefixed two introductory notes on “‘ Ameri- 
cana’’ and ‘** Early Descriptions of America.’’ These topics present the gravest 
difficulties, and have been the battleground of rival theories. They are treated 
as compendiously as is consistent with fulness and accuracy. The keenly criti- 
cal way in which Mr. Winsor cuts his way through the maze of myths in regard 
to the discovery of America by Norse, Welsh, Basque, Italian, Tartar, Chinese, 
Japanese, Malay, and other navigators, inspires a confidence which constantly 
grows as it becomes more and more evident that he is no reckless iconoclast, 
but a fair-minded critic. Our history has been overlaid with a mass of tradition 
utterly unable to bear the tests of historical truth, and there has been room 
enough and to spare for such critical work. It will scarcely surprise any one, 
therefore, that Mr. Winsor reduces the probability of pre-Columbian discoveries 
to possibilities unsupported by any historical proof worthy of the name in all 
cases except the Norsemen, ard in their case concludes that *‘ we may consider 
that the weight of probability is in favor of a Northman descent upon the coast 
of the American mainland at some point, or at several, somewhere to the south 
of Greenland ; but the evidence is hardly that which attaches to well-established 
historical records.” 

The second, third, and fourth volumes are devoted to the discovery, conquest, 
and settlement of the two continents ; the fifth discusses the relations of the 
French and English in North America ; the sixth and seventh narrate the history 
of the United States from the rupture with England to the end of the Mexican 
War. Itis only in the history of the United States under the Constitution that 
the treatment is open to criticism, and then only for inadequacy. The strictness 
with which the year 1850 is observed as the limit of the narrative is itself some- 
what to be regretted. While it is true that recent events do not properly invite 
historical treatment, it is also true that essays on the ‘* Constitution and its His- 
tory’’ and ‘‘ Political Parties’’ are but fragments, if not carried, at least in out- 
line, to the close of the Civil War. But quite aside from this the attempt to deal 
with more than sixty years of extraordinary national growth in four brief chapters 
on the ‘‘Constitution and its History,’’ ‘‘ The History of Political Parties,’’ 

*‘ The Wars,’’ and the ‘ Diplomacy of the United States,’’ able as they are, 
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foreboded failure. Mr. Winsor, in addition to the regular critical essays, has 
pieced out the narrative with an appendix which contains two very valuable 
papers on our “‘ Territorial Divisions and Acquisitions ’’ and the ‘‘ Portraits of 
Washington.’’ The latter awakens special regret that other similar excursions 
outside of the strait limits of politico-constitutional history have not been in- 
dulged in. The very plan of the work would seem to have invited the consider- 
ation of’ our literary, journalistic, industrial, economic, and social history in a 
series of brief monographs, the more so that there are a number of scholars 
specially fitted for such tasks. 

The great value of the work is given by the admirable critical history which is 
one of the most splendid achievements of American scholarship, and places it in 
the very front rank of American histories. The critical work is full, clear, and 
thoroughly reliable ; the bibliographies remarkably complete ; while the carto- 
graphical discussions are unique and of incomparable value. It is impossible to 
discuss this portion of these volumes without enthusiasm. Mere narrative his- 
tory, however brilliant and reliable, can never possess the value to students and 
intelligent readers given by these critical and illustrative sections. 

The eighth volume, which has just appeared—too late to be included in this 
notice—treats of ‘‘ The Later History of Spanish and British America.” 

ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


Our summary for the quarter is brief. We notice: 


A Visit of Japheth to Shem and Ham, By Samuel A. Mutchmore, D.D. 
I2mo, pp. 569, 12. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1889.) This 
volume of papers is the result and consolidated report of a recent visit 
made by the well-known Philadelphia pastor and editor to Europe, and the 


territories of Shem and Ham lying about the Eastern Mediterranean. We 
should have been surprised not to find that his interest was concentrated mainly 
upon the religious and moral condition and aspect of the places visited. He used 
his opportunities most diligently and faithfully, and brings back much valuable 
information. While the literary style of the volume is by no means satisfactory, 
and the pages frequently suffer from imperfect proof-reading, the vigor and 
practical earnestness of the sketches will draw attention to them.——TZkhomas 
Hard—FPriest. By Barton Lee. 16mo, pp. 64. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) An admirable little domestic story, which furnishes no little food for re- 
flection, in regard to matters ecclesiastical, social, domestic. Thomas Hard was 
also one of the highest of the high. The question was whether his baby should 
ever be laid in the Puritan crib which came from the home of his father-in-law. 
His wise, sweet-tempered, patient wife carried the day, as such women always 
will and should——Zadison and his Inventions. Standard Library, No. 11. 
(Chicago : Rhodes & McClure, 1888.) CHARLES A. AIKEN, 





